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THROUGH its brown and withered bulb 
How the white germ felt the sun 

In the dark mold gently.stirring 
His spring children one by one! 


Thrilled with heat it split the husk, 
Shot a green blade up to light, 
And unfurled its orange petals 
In the old Enchanter’s sight. 


One step more and it had floated 
On the palpitating noon, 

Winged and free, a butterfly 
Soaring from the rent cocoon ; 


But it could not leave its earth, 
And the May-dew’s tender tears; 
So it wavers there forever 
’Twixt the green and azure spheres. 
FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK. 
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THE ESCAPE. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD, 











* How long,” I said last night, “‘how long 
Must I the winter’s minion be? 

And all the joys of flower and song 
Be lost to me, be lost to me ?” 


In dreams there came a shining shape 
Enrobed in emerald vestiture : 

“ Arise! F herald thy escape! 
No more,’”’ she cried, ‘“‘shalt thou endure!"’ 


And lo! this morn when I awoke 
I heard a robin’s notes outpour, 
And in the sun a crocus broke 
Its purple sheath beside my door. 
CuinToN, N. Y. 
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GREATER NEW YORK. 


HISTORY OF THE CONSOLIDATION MOVEMENT-—ITS 
ADVANTAGES. 


BY ANDREW H. GREEN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE GREATRE NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


In regard to the question of consolidation and the 
union of the territories which will make what is called 
the Greater New York, it may be said, at the outset, that 
the question is not so much one of policy or plans, but 
of progress of the law of evolution, no less natural or 
inevitable than the meeting of waters which, fed by 
inexhaustible streams, first finding lodgment in separate 
places among various depressions of the surface, but ris- 
ing higher with the growing inflow, surmount the bar- 
riers of division and become one. 

The first &tep toward union of our peoples here was 
taken when Nature grouped together in close indissolu- 
ble relation, at the mouth of a great river, our three 
islands, Manhattan, Long and Staten, making them but- 
tresses and breakwaters of a capacious harbor, placing 
them in line of shortest communication between the 
great region of which Boston was to become the com- 
mercial center and the other great region of which Phila- 
delphia was to become the metropolis; interposing 
mountains to the west and the sea to the east, obstruct- 
ing any other path ; determining, by the same conditions 
which were to make, and have made, this the chief em- 
porium of foreign commerce, that it was also to be, as it 
1s, the chief entrepot of domestic trade ; and preordain- 
ing that here was to be, as there is, the great city of 
the continent, now to become the great city of the world 
and of all time. ; 1 

As early as 1868, in an official communication to the 
New York Legislature, I advanced considerations in 
favor of consolidation, and then directed attention to 
the importance of bringing the city of New York and 














Kings County, a part of Westchester County, and a part 
of Queens and Richmond, including the various suburbs 
of the city, within a certain radial distance from the 
center, under one common municipal government, to be 
arranged in departments, under a single executive head. 
A few years afterward, in 1873, the three towns of Ford- 
ham, Kingsbridge and Morrisania were annexed to the 
city of New York. 

The subject then received little attention until 1890, 
when the Legislature passed an act creating a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, whose duty it was ‘‘ to inquire into the 
expediency of consolidating the various municipalities 
in the State of New York, occupying the several islands 
in the harbor of New York.” By this act the Governor, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, was empow- 
ered to appoiut six persons, including the State Engineer 
and Surveyor. The Governor made these appointments 
as the representative of the State, as the State was in- 
terested in any subdivision of its territory. He appointed 
five commissioners, and the State Engineer being added, 
under the provisions of the bill, made the sixth mem- 
ber. Then, in order to preserve the ‘‘ home rule” idea, 
toward which I have always been inclined, each local 
government appointed one member, viz., the Mayor of 
New York, the Mayor of Brooklyn, the boards of super- 
visors of Westchester, Queens, Kings and Richmond 
Counties, respectively. 

In this way each locality interested was fairly and 
properly represented in the Legislature that created the 
Commission, and its interests were properly protected 
by a selection of their own choice. 

Each locality was also represented in the Commission 
by a member appointed in conformity to the act of its 
creation. The appoimtment of members was made with- 
out inquiry whether they were for or against consolida- 
tion. 

Under the second section of this act the Commission 
were empowered to appoint a president, vice president 
and secretary, and to ‘ employ such persons as they deem 
necessary, and may gather such information and pre- 
pare such maps as may be needed to present their views 
intelligently, and may, with their report, present such 
bills for the action of the Legislature as they may deem 
expedient. They shall receive no compensation for their 
services, and shall not be pecuniarily interested, directly 
or indirectly, in any work or contract. concerning their 
duty under this act, and shall incur no obligations be- 
yond the amount authorized in the next section of this 
act.” 


The Commission convened June 3d, 1890. In 1893 a 
bill was presented to the Legislature to submit the ques- 
tion of consolidation to the people. That bill failed to 
pass. The following year, 1894, a bill was passed which 
authorized the submission of the question to the electors 
of the whole district. They voted in favor of the prop- 
osition by a majority of over 44,000. 

The official result of the ballot was as follows : 


Total vote Defective 
cast. For. Against. and blank. 
New York County......... 166,505 96,938 59,959 9,608 
Kings Oounty........sccee 129,466 64,744 «= 64,467 255 
Queens County............. 12,453 7,712 4,741 
Richmond County......... 7,041 5,531 1,505 
Town of Eastchester....... 634 874 260 
Town of Westchester..... - 1,241 620 621 
Town of Pelham......... oo |6=—08“ 251 153 


The next step in the history of this important move- 
ment was to give effect to this vote, because, in our 
country, it must be remembered, we enact laws through 
our Legislature. If every man and woman in the whole 
district had said by his vote that he desired consoli- 
dation, that would have had no effect unless our Legisla- 
ture indorsed the measure. In 1895 the Assembly passed 
a bill favorable to consolidation, by a very large ma- 
jority ; the bill failed to pass the Senate by only one 
vote. Now, in 1896, a similar bill was presented to the 
Legislature. It has passed both houses, and is now 
before the Mayors, respectively, of the three cities—New 
York, Brooklyn and Long Island City—who, if they ap- 
prove of it, will thus give, with the signature of the 
Governor, effect to consolidation. 

It is impossible to state in detail, within the com- 
pass of an ordinary newspaper article, the material ad- 
vantages which will be subserved by the union of these 
districts, and Staten Island and Jamaica, which are in- 
cluded in the scheme. The argument might be illus- 
trated in this way: Let us suppose that half a doz-n men 


own half a dozen tracts of land. One of these tracts is 

on the river. The occupants of none of the other tracts 

can reach the river. But, the moment they can get to- 

gether and can agree to consolidate their property and 
lay out the whole district according to some systematic 

plan, then it is so much to the advantage of all, There 
is no doubt that the economic, the financial and social 
interests of all these districts embraced within the scheme 
of the Greater New York are to be largely advanced by 
consolidation. The plans for material structures, the 
location of bridges, the lay of avenues and streets, the 
erection of public buildings, etc., are all to be determined 
by the necessities and the convenience of the whole dis- 
trict. The disadvantage of an incongruous and dis- 
jointed authority over communities that have for years 
been striving, by all material methods that the skill of 
man can devise, to become one, has been made more and 
more apparent. Years ago, in 1868, I prophesied that 
the small jealousies and petty interests that seek to keep 
them separate will be less and less effectual. 

The advantages to accrue by a union of all the com- 
munities concerned, with common interests and a com- 
mon destiny, are manifest. Not only will there be a 
unity of plan of public works, but there will ultimately 
bea diminishing of the number of office holders, addi- 
tional facilities of communication—in short, all interests 
and economies, commercial and social, are to be encour- 
aged and greatly promoted by a united administration. 
We should profit by a knowledge of what is being done 
abroad. London is again endeavoring to accomplish a 
union with its suburbs, a subject that has been under 
consideration for more than fifty years. Berlin is en- 
gaged in similar work. In London the subject of amal- 
gamating its congeries of subdivisions, jurisdictions, 
powers and authorities, has claimed the attention of the 
most thoughtful statesmen interested in municipal 
reform, In 1893 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
consider the proper conditions under which amalgama- 
tion of the city and county of London can be effected, 
and to make specific and practical proposals for that 
purpose. 

As things now are in New York and adjacent territory, 
counties, towns, incorporated villages, school districts, 
officers and boards, with their varied powers and duties, 
wheels within wheels, issue their mandates, contract 
debts, devise and execute each its own plans. Werethis 
complicated condition confined to the preservation of 
order and peace, and to affairs not involving physical 
undertakings, the untoward consequences might pass 
away with the lapse of time, leaving no traces other than 
great expense and discomfort. 

When, however, it comes about that the numerous 
agencies employed in this confused condition are applied 
to, and act upon, material works, it will readily be seen 
that the results, becoming fixed, are projected into the 
future, with continuous cost and discomfort to succeed- 
ing generations. 

There is a bill now before the Legislature which 
authorizes the appointment of a commission which will 
recommend to the Legislature the necessary legislation to 
give effect to this consolidation. Obviously, this task is 
too herculean for members of our lawmaking body to 
devote their much occupied time to at present. A com- 
mission will therefore include the mayors, respectively, 
of the three different cities, who will attend to these de- 
tails. 

The details involved in the transfer, as far as they 
affect the tenure of existing officials, their emoluments, 
and the scope of their duties, should be left to be worked 
out without disturbance as time brings fitting opportu- 
nity, as the Legislature may direct, and as considerations 
of prudence and protection of public and private interests 
dictate. It seems clear, however, that the affairs of the 
enlarged city should be continued under the same cor- 
porate name, ‘ the mayor, aldermen, the commonalty of 
the city of New York.” These prominent conditions 
must sooner or later be dealt with, viz., debt, taxation 
and valuation. 

The indebtedness of the divisions proposed to be united 
differs widely, as does the rate of taxation and the per- 
centage that the valuation for taxation bears to actual 
value. In the city of New York the debt of the city and 
county are practically the same ; and tho this debt differs 
in details as to’ maturity and rate of interest, itis one 
aebt and its volume easily ascertained. There is also but 
one rate of taxation and one standard for valuation. 
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_In Brooklynit is very different. There are some forty 
odd rates of taxation, each higher than that of New 
York, and there exists both a county and city debt. 
Compared with the simpler condition of New York, this 
is confusing ; and it would seem that the sooner the sit- 
uation is simplified the better it would be. 

However desirable it may be, it is very obvious that 
the existing diversity in the tinancial affairs of the vari- 
ous municipalities cannot at once be replaced by 4 sys- 
tera less intricate and more simple. It also must be left 
to be adjusted by time and the equitable provisions of 
future legislation, and in such wise that, ultimately, 
within the whole area of the Greater City but one stand- 
ard of valuation for taxation, one equal rate of taxation, 
and one debt-contracting authority only, shall exist. 

The bill just referred to simply provides for the ap- 
pointment of that Commission, and postpones actual 
consolidation until January 1st, 1898. The Commission 
must report a bill to the Legislature, and in that body 
every district affected by the scheme has its representa- 
tive to defend its interests. If this Commission reports 
a bill that any of these representatives think is faulty, 
they can have it so changed or modified that justice shall 
be done to their particular territory, and until the Legis- 
lature passes on this bill the question is not finally set- 
tled. 

The effect of the present bill is not to increase taxation 
or debt to the amount of one dollar, nor is there anything 
in the bill authorizing the establishment of a Commission 
to govern the consolidated territory. My own idea is 
that we should have a legislative body, constituted in 
such a way as to give it weight and influence, that will 
provide for local legislation here after consolidation takes 
place, and that each locality of the Greater New York 
shall have its representative in that legislative body. 

To my mind this is the only clear, well-defined and 
distinct basis of home rule, All the objections to con- 
solidation based on the idea that it will increase the debt, 
the taxation, and that the newly organized city will be 
governed by Commissions, are purely imaginary. This 
talk comes mainly from those who have bills that have 
other ends to serve than the interests of the public. 

Nor is there any “ politics” in this all-important mu- 
nicipal movement. Under the new scheme the Demo- 
cratic factions and the Republican factions will remain 
just exactly the same. What we want isa stable gov- 
ernment for what will be the greatest city on the face of 
the earth. And, in order that office holders might not be 
prejudiced, as long ago as 1868, I wrote that all those in 
office ought to be allowed to serve out their respective 
terms. 

To the Brooklynites who object to consolidation I can 
only say that I had the honor of being one of the original 
trustees of the Brooklyn Bridge. Years ago I estimated 
the number of bridges: that would be required over the 
East River. If they were to be estimated according to the 
number over the Thames and Seine, there would be twen- 
ty-two. For twenty years I have been a steady advocate 
of connecting Brooklyn with New York. Brooklyn her- 
self has of late years sought by every means to become 
more and more identified with the great metropolis, 

Reviewing what Brooklyn has done, and deliberately 
designed to do, in her efforts to establish closer and more 
complete relations with New York, it is pertinent to in- 
quire if the attitude of political separation maintained 
by her has promoted or retarded the work? There can 
be but one answer to the question. Had the cities been 
one, communication between its differeut wards, by 
bridges or tunnels across or under the East River, would 
have been established years before it was effected, all 
would have been reciprocally benefited, and points and 
places which yet wait the forming touch of progress 
would have been brought into the circuit of established 
improvement. 

New YorK CITY. 





OBJECTIONS TO CONSOLIDATION. 


BY ROBERT D. BENEDICT, ESQ., 
COUNSELOR aT Law. 


I oBJECT to consolidation, in the first place, because the 
great cities are the great danger points of our nation, 
and the increasing of the size of the city is increasing 
that danger, while by keeping this mass of population 
here separated into two cities diminishes it, 

Second. Man cannot get better government than the 
average intelligence and moral status of the people will 
furnish. That average is higher in Brooklyn than it is 
in New York. Consolidating Brooklyn and New York 
would lower that average, and the government of 
Brooklyn by a consolidated city would not be as good as 
the government of Brooklyn by Brooklyn. 

Third. Under the present Constitution of the State the 
only consolidation we could have would be a government 
composed of five county governments, and one city gov- 
ernment superimposed. Both in New York and Brook- 
lyn we have at last succeeded in getting rid of the county 
government. So far as the Boards of Supervisors are 
concerned, consolidation would reinstate these Boards. 

Fourth, Under the Constitution now, the debt con- 
tracting power of Brooklyn is limited to ten per cent. on 
the estimated valuation of real estate. With consolida- 
tion that limit would be made twenty per cent.]{Con- 
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solidation, therefore, would furnish the opportunity 
for double the amount of debt and would thus destroy - 
the protection which the Constitution gives us. 

The men who desire consolidation say that they must 
have an equality of the valuation of property for taxa- 
tion purposes and an equal rate of taxation through- 
out the greaf@r city. I hardly think it would be ad- 
visable to obtain that, Equality of valuation could 
only be obtained by a reconstruction of the whole 
tax system of the State, and an equality of rate would 
be opposed as being unfair. For instance, New York 
is going to spend say fifty-five million dollars for rapid 
transit. With an equality of rate of taxation Brooklyn 
would be called upon to pay over twenty million dollars 
of that fifty-five million dollare. Brooklyn men would 
feel that was unfair. 

Fifth. No plan of consolidation has ever been pre- 
sented by anybody. The making of such a plan in- 
volves a careful examination and comparing of all the 
statutes of the city relating to the territories to be con- 
solidated. The New York law alone has over 2 000 sec- 
tions. Noone has attempted to point out the changes 
which would be necessary in that mass of legislation. 
No one has attempted to suggest a plan for the judiciary 
system of the ‘‘ Greater City,” for the police, for the 
various water systems, for the school systems, or for 
any of the various interests which ought to be carefully 
considered in making any scheme of the general gov- 
ernment. 

Sixth. The difference between the school system of 
Brooklyn and New York is very greatly in favor of 
Brooklyn. In Brooklyn, at the end of this year, there 
will be school accommodations for all the children. In 
the consolidated city the expenses of supplying the de- 
ficiency in the New York system—rather than contiou- 
ing the improvement of the Brooklyn system—would be 
imperative, and Brooklyn children, therefore, will have 
better opportunity for schoolirg if Brooklyn is left by 
herself than they would have under consolidation. 

Seventh. When it comes to the question of sentimental 
objections, there is sentiment on both sider. There isthe 
sentiment of having a bigger city ; that is the weaknees 
of our American people. They want everything bigger 
than anybody else. My own sentiment is in favor of a 
better city ; quality rather than quantity. I think we 
are more likely to get that by keeping Brooklyn as she 
is. 
Eighth. Furthermore, the proposition to destroy the 
municipal life of such a city as Brooklyn has never 
been heard of before. No such proposition ought to be 
entertained unless the people of the municipality to be 
destroyed express themselves as desiring it. The vote 
of 1894, of which so much is said, was only an expres- 
sion of opinion by the terms of the law which provided 
for it. It was exactly analogous to what all our citizens 
are familiar with : the taking of an informal ballot. Any 
party who had carried more votcs on an informal ballot 
and thereupon demanded that it should be treated 
as final would be put down at orce. And yet, that is 
the position of those who claim, because the majority in 
Brooklyn, in 1894, was 227 on the consolidation side, 
that it was decisive on the whole question. I claim 
that no such consolidation should be thought of with- 
out a vote taken which the people should understand so ; 
not a mere expression of opinion, but decisive on the 
question. 


Ninth. One of the principal objections against this _ 


bill which has been so much under discussion is that it 
proposes that the territory should be consolidated in the 
beginning and then proposes to have a plan for con- 
solidation prepared. That is an unreasonable way to 
work. In any great construction the true way is to have 
the plan prepared in the first place. The rest of the bill, 
besides the first section, provides for a commission to 


. prepare a charter ; but it proposes that that commission 


must complete its work before next February. This is 
utterly impracticable. The work is altogether too great. 
Congress might as well, while providing for the new 
battle-ships, declare that they should all be completed 
by the first of January next. It could only be done by 
poor plans and miserable material and wretched work- 
mansbip, and such must be the result of an attempt to 
form acharter of the government of the consolidated 
city which shall-have no reasonable consideration of the 
multifarious and enormous interests involved, and pro- 
vide any reasonable safeguard against extravagance and 
corruption. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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HOW CONSOLIDATION SHOULD BE EFFECTED. 


BY ALBERT SHAW,* 
EpITorR OF “ THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


I CERTAINLY believe in the desirability and the wisdom 
of the consolidation of the whole Metropolitan District, in 
order that it may be brought under a modernized, unified 
and properly differentiated municipal government. AndI 
should consider it advisable that the consolidation should 
include a considerable suburban fringe of outlying terri- 
tory. On many accounts it seems to me that Staten 

* In reply to a request for his views on the subject of the Greater 


New York, Mr. Albert Shaw made the above offhand remarks to a 
representative or THs INDEPENDENT who called at his Office. 
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Island ought to be included, as well as the other proposed 
districts. 

But I can see no advantage to be gained by haste, 
but, on the contrary, some serious disadvantages, [py 
my opinion the bill making a Greater New York shoul 
not go into effect until the people themselves of the areg 
to be consolidated have ratitied by their ballots a com. 
plete framework of municipal government to b2 submit. 
ted for their judgment at a special election. 

The commission charged with the duty of preparing 
such a charter or municipal constitution ought to enjoy 
the confidence of the people of the Greater New York, 
and ought, in the best sense, to be representative of 
them. The Governor of the State of New York may be 
the best person to select the members of such a commis- 
sion; but, for my part, I should prefer a commission 
appointed by the Mayors of the cities concerned, or, 
better still, a commission actually elected by the voters 
of the Greater New York. 

The position of this Metropolis is a peculiar one, 
It is a national rather than a State metropolis, and the 
ordering of its affairs at Albany is, and has always been, 
far more objectionable than any possible kind of govern- 
ment which it could have inflicted upon itself if thrown 
upon its own local responsibility. If it were certain that 
the Greater New York were to become an accomplished 
fact by the opening of the twentieth century, there 
would not now remain a month too much time for q 
proper making-ready. Let the people of New York, 
Brooklyn, and the other areas concerned, have a right to 
vote again on a definite proposition to the effect that 
they are in favor of taking steps in the direction of 
consolidation, and let them accordingly proceed to con- 
stitute a representative commission to frame a charter, 
Lt it be further determined that this charter must be 
submitted to the people for their ratification at a speci- 
fied time, and that its adcption will carry with it the 
final establishment of the proposed Greater New York. 

As for the danger that mischievous political elements 
might capture a home-ruled Greater New York, I am 
confident that, under a proper scheme of consolidated 
municipal government there would be less danger from 
Tammany methods than there has ever been heretofore, 
The charter of the new city should beso framed that it will 
enable the people, in the simplest and most direct man- 
ner, to place the responsibility upon the shoulders of 
those who really adininister the city’s affairs and hold 
those officials directly and personally responsible, 

My personal preference, as regards the framework 
of a metropolitan government, is thet there should bea 
large elective municipal council, charged with very ex- 
tensive duties, relieving the Legislature at Albany of at 
least nineteen-twentieths of those matters of a legisla- 
tive character pertaining to New York City and Brook- 
lyn, which are now badly attended to at the State Capi- 
tol. Under our local circumstances a strong mayoralty 
for executive work would, doubtless, be maintained. 
With due time for thorough work, I think that a well- 
chosen commission could frame a satisfactory charter, 
under which safe yet progressive municipal reforms 
would make surprising advancement. 


NO FAIR VOTE ON CONSOLIDATION. 


BY ALFRED F. BRITTON, ESQ., 
First VICE PRESIDENT LtaGUe OF LOYAL CITIZENS, BROOKLYN. 





THOSE who oppose the Consolidation movement, as it 
is now presented for consideration, do not necessarily 
believe that Brooklyn should always be a separate city. 
It may be said in regard to the Lexow bill, which has 
just been the subject of discussion before Mayor Strong, 
that if the provision for immediate consolidation were 
stricken out, we should not be opposed to the bill. 

We oppose Consolidation because we claim there has 
been no fair vote on the subject. There had been no 
prior discussion and no intelligent expression of opinion. 
The vote was taken at a time when there were a great 
number of ballots. The time for voting was short, and 
the polls were closed before many people had a chance 
to vote. The bare majority of 277 hardly represented 
an expression of the opinion of a large number of voters 
of the city of Brooklyn, one-third of whom did not vote 
at all. Before the vote was taken it was announced by 
the Consolidation Commission that the vote would not be 
a finality, that it was simply an expression of opinion, and 
many people voted with that understanding. This is one 
of the principal objections to Consolidation on our part. 

We object most strongly to the Lexow bill, because it 
provides for immediate consolidation without the terms 
of consolidation being known in advance. Sufficient 
time should be taken to prepare the proposed charter in 
advance. To consolidate first and tell us what they are 
going to do afterward, viewed as a business proposition, 
is certainly unfair. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


_ 
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“EARLY to bed, early to rise,” etc., seems to bea royal 
motto, for the German Emperor is generally at breakfast 
by six A M., and often in summer has by that time enjoyed 
a ride with the Empress and his sons. The Empress 0 
Austria rises in summer at 4:30 A.M., and after breakfast 
starts on one of her long walks. The Queen Regent of 
Spain breakfasts at 7 A.M., the Queen of Italy at 6 A.M, 
and the King of Spain also at 6 o’clock. One of the latest 
royal risers is the Prince of Wales, most members of the 
re — house being later than their cousins on the 

ntinent. 
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HOW IS THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
PRACTICABLE ? 


BY NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. 








TuE question is not, as it is often put, Is the Sermon 
on the Mount practicable ; but rather, In what ways is it 
practicable? It raises a false issue to put the question 
in the first form ; for no Christian man would deny that 
the whole moral teaching of Jesus presses for practice. 
The ideal of the Master, both for the individual and for 
society, is destined to become real in the triumph and 
final consummate grace of his Church. But a question of 
actual ethics is raised, and a true issue may be joined, 
when we ask, In what ways, by what methods, or to 
what extent is the Sermon on the Mount to be put into 
present Christian practice? . 

Those who venture the assertion that the precepts of the 
Master are to be taken in their letter, and applied, each 
of them, as a categorical rule, to existing social condi- 
tions. beg the real question, when they ask, as tho it 
ended the matter, ‘‘ Are not these words of Christ prac- 
ticable?” Admit that they are; but the question still 
remains to be answered, How are they to be adjusted to 
each other, and to the teaching as a whole of the life of 
Christ, under existing conditions, in the practice of 
Christian people? The literalists, in their moral appli- 
cation of Jesus’ principles, advocate one way of their 
possible use, but only one of several ways in which 
Christian men may seek to follow the example of the 
Master. It will serve to clear up the confusion into 
which tender consciences are sometimes thrown by un- 
discriminating and extreme demands for an exact copy- 
ing of such precepts, if we take a little thoughtful pains 
to distinguish in what ways Christian effort may be 
made to put into general practice those directions of our 
Lord to his disciples. 

1. We note the method of those who would have us 
obey literally such precepts as those concerning praying 
in secret, giving to him that asks, and resisting not evil. 
It is admitted that the attempt to carry out these pre- 
cepts exactly would lead us into no end of trouble and 
confusion ; and non-resistance to evil, together with in- 
discriminate almsgiving, might work much social mis- 
chief under exis:ing condi'ions; but there, it is urged, 
are the plain precepts of Christ ; and obedience to them 
may be the revolutionary social gospel which the world 
is waiting to receive from the Church. Some years ago 
a very clever book was written in England, in which a 
youthful enthusiast was depicted as following exactly 
these injunctions of the Master, and with much of the 
Master’s spirit of self-sacrifice ; but, as a consequence, 
finding himself opposed and condemned by all the powers 
of Church and State in succession, and at length losing 
his life among the poor people whom he would have 
saved. Ought we then all to go and do likewise? Are 
our new prophets and evangelists true social seers, or 
false prophets, in commending to us such conformity to 
the supposed example of the Son of Man? If this were 
the only way in which the Lord’s teachings may be prac- 
ticed; if there were no other, and possibly better way 
of following his words in our conduct of life, such obe- 
dience would become the imperative obligation of all 
who would be known as Christians. Before shutting 
ourselves down, however, to this one method of imita- 
tion of Christ, it may be well for us to observe another 
way of using these precepts—a way which Jesus’ exam- 
ple has taught us, 

2, Weshould observe our Master’s method of practicing 
the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. We may 
study this in two ways—by observing his conduct among 
men, and also in the light of other sayings of our Lord. 

If we notice carefully Jesus’ methods of dealing with 
different people, we shall find that while he always 
maintained the moral principles which are held up in 
the Sermon on the Mount, nevertheless he frequently 
acted in. ways which cannot be regarded as a literal 
compliance with each one of these precepts. Indeed, 
there is hardly one of them which at times does not 
seem to become secondary in our Lord’s conduct to some 
other principle, which circumstances rendered the pri- 
mary determinative truth for his action. For example, 
in the Sermon on the Mount itself he gave two different 
directions with regard to prayer, each of which at dif- 
ferent times should be followed, but neither of which 
can be always practiced without regard to the other. 
For Jesus first bade his disciples absolutely, and without 
any qualification in the precept itself, when they prayed 
to go into their chambers, and to pray in secret. That 
requirement is as unconditional as any other in the 
fame sertnon ; as urqualitied in itself as the precept to 
give to every one that asks. or not to resist evil. Yeta 
moment afterward Jesus gave to his di-ciples a plural 
form of prayer—not a form for the individual to use 
alone in his closet, but for them all to use when togeth- 
er: ‘Our Father,” they were to say, “‘who art in 
heaven.” [4 there, then, any inconsistency between 
Jesus’ absolute injunction to prav in secret and his 
Riving to his disciples and, with his foreknowledge, for 
the use also of his Church in all ages, a form of public 
Prayer? There is not the slightest inconsistency, exept 
on the literalist’s theory that everv precept of Jesus was 
meant as a categorical imperative, to be taken by itself 
8 a universal rule, always, everywhere to be followed. 
Only the slavish obedience of a servant, not the free 
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obedience of a Son of God, can thus make Christ the 
author of confusion in his several directions for the 
management of the Lord’s household until he comes. 

Similarly we may judge the relative place and uses of 
other precepts, as we observe bow Jesus himself applied 
them. Jesus said, Resist not evil. But he did resist 
evil many times. He did not show a spirit of retalia- 
tion; he would rather give a man his cloak with his 
coat than go to law with him, even as he bade his gis- 
ciples go two miles with whosoever would compel them 
to go one mile, There is no question about the 
spirit always of Jesus’ conduct, according to his own 
precept, in his resistance of evil. But he did not for- 
mally and slavishly follow on all occasions this single 
principle that it is better not to insist on one’s rights, and 
not to resist evi]. For all Jesus’ mighty works in cast- 
ing out demons, and even driving them headlong into 
the sea, were a resistance of evil—not a mere passive 
and submissive rebuke of evil, but an active, energetic, 
most manful resistance of the devils who had entered 
into men, and whom our Lord with the power of the 
Son of God, by the use of the superior force in him, cast 
out without the slightest delay or hesitation, There are 
times when our Lord’s short method of forcing devils to 
let go their hold on men may be a commanding example 
for us, so far as we bave any power to imitate him inre- 
sisting the evils which tear and rend and enslave our 
fellow-men. Moreover, our Lord used on one occasion a 
common instrament of human force in his resistance of 
evil: for he took a whip of cords and drove the money- 
changers out of the temple. The same hand that was 
nailed to the cross could hold, also, on occasion the whip 
of cords. , 

Moreover, our Lord, when he was tried by priests and 
by the Roman Governor, did not waive his rights under 
either Jewish or Roman law. Before the high priest 
he asserted his right under the law to witnesses : ‘‘ Ask 
them that have heard me what I spake unto them!” 
Such was his quiet but manful assertion of his right to 
have the tes'imony produced against him; and he re- 
fused to retract his claim, when one of the officers 
struck him for making it. So, likewise, he asked Pilate, 
as he had a right to ask, for the legal information against 
him : ‘‘ Sayest thou this of thyself, or did others tell it 
thee concerning me?’ The same lesson concerning the 
right interpretation of special precepts of Jesus may be 
learned from his frequent refusals to give men what 
they asked. There are no recorded instances, indeed, of 
refusals of money or alms by Jesus or his disciples, But 
from his occasional refusal to give other things for 
which men asked, not wisely or worthily, we may easily 
infer how our Lord would have us understand his direc- 
tions with regard to giving money, whenever giving 
money might be a harmful thing to do. Thus, tocite but 
one or two of the requests which Jesus refused, he 
would not give men a sign when they wanted it, altho 
he had power easily to doit; and he would not suffer 
some grateful men, who naturally wished to do so, to go 
with him and-share his fortunes with him. Why did 
Jesus not give to these and other men what they asked 
him? Because he knew that it was wiser to refuse than 
to grant their requests. Our Lord did not feel himself 
constrained, that is, by his own principle of universal 
benevolence to give to every man that asked him. Jesus 
could say no to men’s requests, and very decidedly. If 
bestowing alms will do some one harm, as giving a sign 
would have done those scribes no good, we may be justi- 
fied in not giving to him that asks by our Lord’s example 
in his refusals of men’s requests when he judged that to 
grant them would prove burtful. 

Further illustrations of the way in which our Lord 
held as principles rather than as ru'es his own precepte, 
might be gathered from the Gospel narratives. Enough 
have been cited to show that the Master’s way of obedi- 
ence to the law of love was a way of the Spirit, and of 
the wisdom of the Spirit, but not of the letter. That no 
doubt might be left as to his intention, Jesus took pains 
on one occasion, when he had uttered a particularly hard 
saying, to remind his disciples that his words are spirit 
and life. This text is the Master’s own commentary 
upon all such precepts as are contained in the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

8. The method, therefore, in which we are to seek to 
put into practice these precepts is the method of spirit 
and life, The spirit of charity may be kept even in 
refusing to give. The spirit of the peacemaker may be 
preserved even in controversy. The spirit of secret 
prayer may be preserved in public worship. Theseveral 
moral precepts of Jesus shine with the same spirit, and 
each has its own place and vital function in the one, 
true life. While each commends some special virtue, 
all are to be comprehended and harmonized in the ful- 
ness of the one Christian life. Sothe Master himself 
fulfils all his words in the spiritual harmony of his one 
perfect life. 

Tais right method of reducing the Sermon on the Mount 
to practice obtains likewise in the larger social obliga- 
tions of the Gospel. The teachings of Jesus are not 
economic rules. but vitalizing principles which are to 
renew allsocial relations. Christianity is not to take the 
place of ‘he existing social economy, but it is to leaven 
the whole lump, It is not the meal, but the leaven. 
Professor Herron has said: “‘ The Sermon on the Mount 
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is the science of society ; it is a treatise on political econ- 
omy ; it is a system of justice.” But Jesus himself said : 
“The words which I have spoken unto you are spirit 
and life,” In contrast with Jesus’ own description of bis 
teaching it would be difficult to form a more exact de- 
scription of what that Sermon is not, than we find in this 
characterization of it by Professor Herron. It is not 
“‘ the scierice of society,” for it is not scientitic either in 
form or contents ; as comparison of it with Aristotle’s 
“Politics,” or any modern treatise on political science 
will show. Itis nota “treatise on political economy,” 
for it does not treat of those subjects which burden the 
books of political economy ; and it certainly is not “a 
system of justice,” for it is our Lord’s gracious disclosure 
of the beatitudes of love. 

A striking remark of a writer on evangelical ethics, 
Professor Schultz, concerning our imitation of Christ, 
may serve to leave this whole subject in clearer light : 

“ Jesus is not model and example, but original and ideal 
of Christian morality. Not to copy after him, but to let 
his life take form in us, to receive his Spirit, and to make 
it effective, is the moral task of the Christian.” 

New Haven, Conn. 


-- 
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SOME FADED NOTES. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





THE other day a certai: privileged person, who has 
access to my literary trash-heap, fished out of 4 dusty 
old bundle, where it had been in pack-thread bonds for 
years and years, a little book, grimy and yellow, full of 
pencilings made during a delightful pedestrian trip. I 
took this obscure volume reverently in hand, as one is 
apt todo upon such an occasion, and fingered it remin- 
iscently while blowing the powder of long neglect from 
its pages. 

Those notes were made in mid-April, probably from 
about the tenth day to the sixteenth, inclusive ; but no 
dates appear. I was too happy in taking my outing—it 
had been looked forward to with a hot imagination— 
too happy in what engaged me at every step, for the 
month or the day to have any influence. It was all 
Sunday, or rather, all sunshine and thankfulness and 
song, what time I made tracks through a part of the 
region watered by the Pine Log, which is a brave little 
stream amid the Cherokee hills of North Georgia. 

Now opening my old notebook at a certain page, one 
phrase, scrawled loosely, struck my eye and punched it 
with the force of sudden recollection. ‘‘Tom fell,” I 
read, ‘and struck the water at full spread, splashing it 
resonantly.” The italicized words transported me bodily 
five hundred miles and back through the years with 
electrical promptness. 

Tom was a Negro old enough to have been my grand- 
father, which he was not, and self-conceited beyond all 
compare, unless a poet were called into the reckoning. 
‘“‘Slunge !” Ho did indeed strike the clear, chill face of 
the brook at full spread. For a moment he lay half 
buried, then he let go a gasp of infinite surprise and 
began weltering vigorously toward the bank nearest him. 
The fun of it all was in Tom’s history for the five min- 
utes just past. He bad been boasting of how amazingly 
surefooted he was. He never fell down, not he; and 
for the matter of climbing any tree, that was but play. 
Moreover (here we reached Pine Log brook across which 
a peeled sapling lay bridgewise)—moreover, he could 
show me how to walk that pole and carry my traps on his 
head. A trifle past midway he slipped. His feet jumped 
from under iim trigger-like ; his heels, long like a blue- 
jay’s, wavered a’ semi-second high in air; then he 
spanked the water. 

This note opened a forgotten chapter in my life, and I 
read the little book through with a sweet tingling in my 
brain. The record begins when Tom and I iegve the 
hizhway and turn into the woods. Tom is bundle-car- 
rier, a human pack-horse, and I am a bird hunter (was 
then, O protesting degenerates! and still am), eagerly on 
the lookout for the stir of a bright feather, and keenly 
listening for the sweet voice of the migrant oscine. 

It was far up under the shadowy wall of Pine Log 
Mountain that we built our brushwood tent, and swung 
our little camp-pot on a crane of Tom’s devising. And 
the brown thrush was there, likewise sialia sialis and 
the catbird. I saw all three at one glance just beyond 
the brook where, at the foot of a great stone wreck, grew 
a wild hedge of blackberry briers and young trees. Far 
and near, soft or harsh, keen or blunt, the strains from 
bird-throats made way through air so thin and dry and 
so rich, air that was so insistently tonic, so intoxicating, 
that I spread my chest and yelled to let out my savage 
approbation of it. Tom filled his lop-sided pipe overfull, 
and smoked and pottered at swinging my hammock be« 
tween two trees. 

Here is a note jotted down while the first pot of coffee 
was brewing : 

“ A veery on a haw bush swinging over a pool; anothe? 
in some plane-tree branches hard by, and I have counted 
nine downy woodpeckers from where I lie. A little fly 
catcher whines ‘ peewee, peewee,’ while sitting solemnly 
motionless on a piece of driftwood sianting out of the 
water.” 

A little further on I find this entry : 

‘‘ When Tom fell into the water he had nearly all of my 
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broad-feathered arrows in the pack; got them wet; took 
an hour to dry them by a little fire. While at this hot 
business heard young squirrels barking in a hickory grove 
up stream a few hundred yards. Some large bass were 
leaping in an eddy.”’ 

It makes something like ravenous hunger in me to 
remember how Tom could and did broil squirrels and 
fish and oscines. I dare not particularize, even at this 
distance; but when you take a thrush hot from the 
hickory coals of your camp fire, every mouthful smacks 
of song. The breast of a dove—ah, if you please, the 
thighs of a young squirrel and an ash cake! Do you 
know the ash cake? Here is Tom’s recipe: ‘‘ Mix yo’ 
meal wi’ col’ water an’ salt; make yo’ cake thin an’ 
roun’; den jis kiver it wi’ ashes an’ coals an’ let it git 
good an’ done.” I had a way of spitting a bird on a 
sharp stick, which passed through a slice of bacon as 
well, and holding it in a hot place to roast, meantime 
letting the drippings fall upon my ash cake. Elemental 
pleasure, such as John the Baptist had in the wilderness, 
came of that dish. 

“‘ kal éoBiuw axpidac nat ped dypiov.”— 
“ And mouthing locusts and honey wild.” 


Was that better than munching sparrows aud roasted 
batter? One thrush is four mouthfuls ; but it takes four 
grasshoppers to make one small cud. The Society for 
the Prevention, etc., will please solve the ethical equa- 
tion. Meantime the veery is singing for me, and out of 
a full-flowered dogwood tree bursts the mocking bird’s 
divine lyric, while the catbird’s fife-score stirs a thorn 
thicket, and the cardinal grosbeak in sheer triumph 
flames on the topmost frond of a pine. 

It is like warming my hands over a brazier, reading 
these glowing memoranda; for a rich comfort steals 
through me. Take another note: 

‘This P.M. I read aloud, and Tom lay near, outstretched, 
smoking, listening. I did not dream that he was under- 
standing; it was Scott’s ‘Lochinvar’; but when I 1aade 
end, up rose the big black head with its towsled and grisled 
wool. ‘Bet dat gal feel mighty sore an’ jostled time dat 
hoss done gallopin’.”’ 

One entry is piscatorial : 

‘“*Cast all the morning with a Lord Baltimore fly on. 
Just before time to quit for breakfast changed to a brown 
hackle. Fought a two pounder bass all round a driftwood 
pile, and finally landed him by dragging him out hand 
over hand.” 

And here is a record as simple as any ever jotted down 
by Nimrod: 

“Shot asummer duck, a male, full-feathered, on a little 
overflow pond a mile up-stream. Got also, in the oozy 
ground near the same, a woodcock. Good archery, good 
woodcraft ; but lost an arrow, which hit a root gnarl, and 
skipped into the cripple of bushy growth and wild sedge.”’ 


Here is a thrush-note : 


_ “A pair of brown thrushes are beginning an early nest 
ona big log among some brambles; a flat, rickety foun- 
dation of sticks laid crisscross, and yet with rudimentary 
wisdom, between a knot and a large piece of warped bark. 
The male sings deliriously while his wife works. She 
seems to draw inspiration from his voice ; for the louder he 
yodels the more frequent her additions to the stick-pile.”’ 

The next entry is: 

‘Saw a great crested flycatcher examining a cavity in a 
half-dead bough. Told Tom that there was a last-year’s 
nest in the hole, and added the prediction that a piece of 
snake skin would be a part of the structure. Tom climbed 
up with a hatchet and cut the limb off. Two flying squir- 
rels scampered forth , but the nest was there, and likewise 
the rag of snake-slough. Tom considered this habit of the 
flycatcher’s decidedly uncanny; the snake skin was the 
bird’s fetish.” : 

Like all well-bred old Negroes, Tom had great knowl- 
edge of plants, roots and fruits. Witness : 

‘* The duck turned out to be old and a trifle tough; but 
Tom boiled it almost endlessly, then hung it before the 
fire with what he called ‘wild gollick’ (garlick, I guess, 
a diminutive leek), stuck here and there in its breast. 
When he pronounced it done tae whole forest was redolent 
from mountain to mountain. It was a wild man’s dish.”’ 

Here, too, is a fragrant record : 

‘“‘Tom made sassafras tea, a red, clear beverage, loud- 
smelling and pungent, by boiling a root.” 

Most of the notes have reference to bird nests and bird 
doings ; but here is one of a floral nature : 

** Down stream, a furlong from camp, a hillside is painted 
blue with the largest violets lever saw. No exaggeration to 
say that the flowers actually cover the ground over large 
spaces. They are scentless; and yet, as I lay among them 
this morning waiting for a young gray squirrel to poke 
his head out of a hollow tree, I was aware of a vague, sweet 
woodsy perfume infinitely acceptable to my sense.” 

There was a strong spring of water, as clear as Ban- 
dusia, three rods from our tent. Itsent out a spiral jet 
between two great rusty fangs of stone. Of this the old 
notebook remarks : 

‘*Tom is snoring, and I am writing this page by a pine- 
knot blaze. Adim moon on high; a mocking bird sing- 
ing fitfully in the haws. I hear the spring palpitating 
like a heart.”’ 

On the next leaf, probably a day later, I wrote: 


‘“‘A huge owl lit on the black-jack tree near the tent, 
just as I was ready to get into my blanketed hammock. He 
looked monstrous, exaggerated by the liquid sky behind 
him. His ear feathers were like two exclamation points 
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when he hoo-hooed with a sepulchral chest voice. Half- 
clothed as I was, I got my bow in hand and let goa whish- 
ing arrow at him. Hit him. Have been refeathering 
some of my shafts from his brindled wings.”’ 


I had the ‘‘ Somnium Scipionis” in my book-bundle, 


and the memoranda show traces of it; but what I was 
reading most may be easily seen! The first note of in- 
quiry will be sufficient. It was the man Christ I read 
of in the bird-haunted wildernes; of the Pine Log: 

“Did His humanity becloud His divinity so that he 
did not know who touched His garment? Ti¢ ov ipparo 
tév ivariow ? (*Who touched my clothes’?). But in the 
sweet lone places we may all touch His garment, and feel 
the tender bidding: Go in peace.”’ 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





GOVERNMENT FOR POLITICS ONLY. 


BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 








Our body politic is sick unto death, and the wise doc- 
tors will only prescribe the time-worn formulas which 
served to relieve the disorders of its youth. Is it not 
high time that diagnosis should precede prescription, and 
that remedies should be selected suited to the diseases of 
to-day rather than those of three hundred years ago? 

There is nothing more common in the history of human 
nature than the worship of forms. A thing once found 
efficacious is forever cherished. A symbol once associ- 
ated with a glorious truth becomes itself the source of 
light and life. An act once done as the assertion of a 
high principle becomes in itself a precious privilege. The 
life may evaporate out of act, or symbol, or formula ; 
but men will still be found to cherish them as tho they 
had some cabalistic property. It is too much to hope 
that men will ever truly understand that ‘the letter 
killeth, but the spirit maketh alive.” 

We are suffering from the fetish worship of the forms 
in which our ancestors embodied three precious rights : 
the right of each house of the Legislature, National and 
State, ‘to judge of the elections, returns and qualifica- 
tions of its own members”; the right of the people to 
know what is said and done ‘by their representatives, 
and the right of the representatives of the people to a 
substantial share in the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment. The rights are no less precious than they have 
ever been, but the relation of these rights to the other 
facts of life have so changed as to make the constant pa- 
rade of them as out of date as the sole survivor of a once 
numerous class, the ‘* Punch and Judy Show.” 

If we go back to the reign of James I, the importance 
of the right of the Houses to judge of the returns of their 
own members is very obvious, and Goodwin’s Case, and 
the later case of Ashby vs, White, illustrate this, and 
prove the devotion of the people to a principle. But the 
principle has not only been vindicated, but permanently 
embodied in our fundamental law. The question is, 
therefore, no longer as to the existence of the right, but 
solely as to the best use of that right. The recent cases 
in Delaware and Kentucky, the docket of contested cases 
in the present Congress, and a dozen other reasons too 
notorious to detail, show the misuse of the power for 
political ends and the crying need for an impartial tri- 
bunal for the decision of all contested elections, 

Not only is the reason for the right obvious, but the 
reason against it has passed away. That reason was the 
power of the Crown over the judiciary, The battle of 
the Parliament was as bravely fought by Cope and other 
lovers of the common law upon the bench as by any 
member of the Commons—indeed, the names of Fleming, 
Croke, and Hutton are as precious in the rolls of liberty 
as those of Eliot, Hampden and Pym, for they made the 
success of the popular cause certain ; but they recognized 
the danger of a subservient judiciary and helped to guard 
against it. Not only is this so, but the later fear of the 
partisanship of State courts, once too real, is no longer 
worth a moment’s thought. The rights of the electors, 
the rights of the whole country in having bonestly elected 
representatives in our legislative halls, would be a hun- 
dredfold safer in the hands of our courts than in the 
hands of the political machinery within our legislative 
bodies. 

Again, what a very carnival of folly have we been 
treated to by Congress this winter, largely because our 
debates are all public. This publicity has had a bad 
effect upon the men who have spoken, constantly keep- 
ing before them the political consequences of their 
speech or silence ; it has had a bad effect upon our peo- 
ple, keeping them unduly excited and uncertain as to the 
economic and commercial outlook ; and it has been dam- 
aging toour foreign relations, sadly calculated to impair 
the initial weight of any future assertion of policy. A 
reasonable degree of privacy in the discussion of such 
serious affairs as our foreign policy would greatly in- 
crease our national dignity and international impor- 
tance. Not only so, but a policy once decided would be 
far more likely to command national support than one 
reached under the present system, which invites our 
citizens to take sides long before the issue is determined. 
The fathers of our Constitution knew ,the value of pri- 
vacy for the discussion of weighty matters. If the de- 
bates of the Great Convention had been public, if the 
honest doubts of Sherman and Patterson and Pinckney, 
and the vaporings of Yates and Lansing and Luther 
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Martin had been trumpeted over the land, we should 
never have had a Constitution. The people’s rights woulq 
be as well protected if the debates were finally published 
and they would see the end from the beginning, and be 
able to weigh the debates in fully ladened balances, 
Foreign nations, too, would not be led into false pogj- 
tions by factious arguments in anticipation of a just de. 
cision. 

Are secret sessions practicable? It is no doubt true 
that vain and foolish men will, sometimes for persona] 
advantage and dishonorable notoriety, violate laws they 
are sworn to observe; but time and a vigorous public 
opinion would soon greatly modify such an evil if once 
given the needful opportunity. 

The once cherished right of the people t> hold foreign 
relations in check has again been greatly modified, 
Oar ancestors had to face royal intrigues with kings 
over seas, all of whom looked with ever-growing hostil. 
ity on England as the home of constitutional liberty, 
In addition to this the constant turning of the Stuarts to 
the Continent for royal aid against their liberty-loving 
people, and their failure to respond to popular zeal for 
the reformed Churches, contributed to add to the per. 
petual jealousy of the cost of war. Our people have but 
a single article in their foreign policy: Peace with 
honor. They do not fear any ordinary negotiation, 
They do dislike and grow restive under auy talk of war. 
They would be content, and more than content, with a 
large and ample plan of arbitration, a plan in which 
judicial methods would be used by men removed from 
vulgar temptation to seek political ends by their adjudi- 
cations. 

If our country means to advance, it must prepare it- 
self to throw away many of the forms in which princi- 
ples have been embodied, and grapple the principle 
itself more firmly. Forms are too often the opportunity 
of the foe. The vital air of freedom alone can make 
free. We seem threatened to-day by a portentous system 
of demagogs who seem to aim ata thorough organiza- 
tion of every political power from the lowest municipal 
officer to the highest Government official. The times 
have changed since the despotism of the Tudors, and 
the absolutism of the Stuarts, but that word “‘ thorough” 
has a hateful memory. It recalls dark visions of Laud, 
and Strafford, and Charles. The shadow of the scaffold, 
happily, no longer looms darkly in the future for even 
the worst foe of national liberty. Tyrannicide and the 
block, Aristogeiton and Oliver Cromwell, royalty and 
ruthless revenge, are alike gone with growing light. 
But unless we Jearn to change front with the changing 
point of attack, we may yet have a bitter battle to fight 
for the eternal unity of liberty and law against the self- 
ish alliance of partisan power and political patronage. 

Easton, PENN. 
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MORMONISM AS A RELIGION. 


BY JOHN EATON, LL.D., 
FoRMERLY UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 








COMPARATIVELY few have in mind what Mormonism 
is as a religion. It has made the deepest impression 
upon the public mind by its political and social charac- 
teristics. It started out as a religion claiming to be an 
improvement on all religious belief and practice, and to 
bring in a new and improved order of things. The 
Latter-day Saints were to establish in all things “ holi- 
ness to the Lord.” Once fairly apart by themselves in 
Utah, they asserted the supremacy of the Church over 
the State, and openly announced the doctrine of polyga- 
my which they had already practiced. The union of 
Church and. State was in direct violation of the United 
States Constitution, the fundamental law of all the land, 
and the second was most repugnant to our Christian 
theory of the family and to the social practices and the 
legal provisions in every State of the Union. These two 
features of Mormonism so absorbed public attention that 
the other characteristics as a religion have received little 
attention. But those familiar with the facts connected 
with Mormonism before its adherents located in Utah 
will remember that it produced a condition of affairs so 
abhorrent to the members of the communities immedi- 
ately around its followers that their stay at Kirtland, O., 
was cut short ; that theirdwelling in Independence, Mo., 
terminated in bloodshed, and their establishment at 
Nauvoo, Ill., was broken up in violence. These three 
groups of facts transpired, it will be noticed, before the 
leaders had assumed to direct in civil affairs and while 
yet the language of the ‘* Book of Mormon” in favor of 
the husbands having ‘‘a single wife” and in favor of 
family purity was undisturbed by the later revelation in 
favor of plural marriages. The Mormon leaders in Utah 
having first asserted their independence of the United 
States, burned its wagon trains, murdered its immigrants 
at Mountain Meadow, and resisted its army, and then 
yielded to superior force ; and second, having practiced 
a union of Church and Stateand plural marriage so con- 


trary to all that is American, they have at last yielded © 


tothe enactments of Congress after a series of indict- 
ments and convictions in the courts. 

It will be noticed that the termination of this resistance 
was not reached until the head of their Church claimed 
to receive a revelation directing the separation of eccle- 
siastical and civil affairs and the termination of plural 
marriages in submission to United States laws forbidding 
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them. Following this change in their religious attitude 
the liberal spirit, encouraged by the new order of things, 
has led to the division of the Mormon vote between the 
several political parties. Christian mission schools and 
churches, the able affirmation of Americanism by the 
Salt Lake Tribune and the incoming of railroads, have 
peen followed by a change in the character of immigra- 
tion. Previously, immigrants were drawn thither mainly 
through Mormon missionaries, and came to swell the 
forces at command of their leaders. Non-Mormons felt 
the proscription with which they were met, and stayed 
away ; but under the new order the great agricultural 
richness of the valleys, and the varied mineral resources 
of the mountains, have attracted an enterprising popu- 
lation untainted with Mormonism. The climate has 
proved a great attraction to those who could not find 
health elsewhere. Salt Lake City, and other centers, 
have begun to come into a realization of their natural 
advantages in their relation to American settlement and 
enterprise. Salt Lake, a large inland sea, sunken be- 
tween vast ranges of mountains, with its surface at the 
altitude of 4,200 feet above the level of the ocean, 
receives its waters from a wide region from the four 
points of the c »mpass, but especially from the south and 
the north, furnishing a beautiful summer resort; as a 
health attraction it adds warm and hot springs of special 
merit. The city near it is taking on new life, as if con- 
scious of its destiny as an emporium of trade, manu- 
factures, culture and social and political influence, set 
apart by itself for supremacy amid the possibilities of a 
territory stretching hundreds of miles in every direction, 
and waiting only for the touch of man’s skill and indus- 
try to yield up its vast and varied stores for the supply of 
man’s necessities and comforts while human society 
remains. All of these conditions, natural and acquired, 
have their bearing upon Mormonism as a religion, and 
must be taken into account, because here its forces are 
centered, here is its great Temple, here its printing is 
done, here reside its chief officers, here in secret their 
functions are exercised, and hence go out their orders 
to obedient followers in this and other States, and in 
foreign lands, 

In Utah alone the last census credits them with 118,- 
201 communicants. Their system of tithing, unaided by the 
influence of civil administration, may not be so efficient, 
but it will yield a revenue sufticient to carry on no small 
church activity. The almost unnumbered offices, graded 
from the lowest to the highest functions, are peculiarly 
fitted to quicken aspiration and effort, and even sacrifice. 
The doctrines taught and the practices permitted, while 
crossing certain human impulses, so permit the indul- 
gence of the lower elements of human nature as to de- 
rive from them no little impelling force. The terms and 
forms common in Christian life are so used as to quiet 
the apprehensions of those whoni it seeks to influence 
by its false purposes, and thus the unwary are often uan- 
consciously entrapped. So far there is important evi- 
dence that the leaders have acted in good faith in annul- 
ling the union of Church and State, and of announcing 
the revelation against plural marriages. These evidences 
have influenced public thought in admitting Utah to 
Statehood. The State Constitution in strong terms forbids 
civil interference in religious affairs and the practice of 
plural marriages. The public is sure there can be no 
return to the first, because the Constitution of the United 
States forbids it. The regulation of marriage is left 
exclusively to each State, and the laws of Congress 
against polygamy are no longer applicable there, and 
naturally no little anxiety is felt on this point. It is 
asked, ‘‘ Will the Mormon majority in the Legislature 
enact laws making operative the Constitution against 
plural marriages?’ The doctrine is still affirmed in the 
‘*Compendium of Faith,” revised in 1892, after its suspen- 
sion was promulgated. It is pointed out that it is a reli- 
gious doctrine, and that Bishop Hart has affirmed that 
its practice will be restored, and there is evidence that it 
has never been given up in out of-the-way places. Should 
it entirely disappear, as all Christian patriots devoutly 
hope, Mormonism remains a religion as it was before its 
two most obnoxious characteristics were assumed, and as 
a religion it stands before the laws of the country and 
at the bar of public judgment to make its own plea in 
the enjoyment of all the rights and privileges accorded 
any one of the fifty religions known in the United States. 
What it is, therefore, in its other doctrines becomes a 
subject of profound interest alike to the patriot and to 
the Christian, The patriot must decide what sort of a 
citizen it is likely to make, the Christian what are its 
bearings uponthe immortal soul. The thirteen items in 
the creed promulgated by Joseph Smith are not calcu- 
lated to alarm the believer in Christianity. But when 
they are carried out according to Mormon interpretation 
they are destructive of the essentials of Christian belief. 
Mormons accept our Bible, but they also believe in the 
“* Book of Mormon,” etc., as of equal authority with the 
Scriptures, and thus pervert their most essential features. 
The Bible teaches that there is but one God, they teach 
that there are many ; the Bible teaches that he isa spirit, 
they teach that he has a body like man’s body. Their 
Prophet, Brigham Young, declared that “when Adam 
came into the Garden of Eden he brought Eve, one of his 
wives with him,” and that “he is oar father and our 
God, and the only God with whom we have to do.” 
Again he declared that ‘God was the father of Jesus 
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Christ, just as I am the father of my son.” The apostle 
Hyde says: “If at the marriage at Cana of Galilee, 
Jesus was the bridegroom and took unto him Mary and 

Martha and the other Mary whom Jesus loved, it shocks 
not our nerves.” Again he says: ‘‘ Before the Savior 
died he looked upon his own natural children as we look 
upon ours, ” Apostle Kimball declared : ‘‘ The Holy Ghost 

is aman. He is that man who stood next to Jesus 

Christ just as I stand by Brigham Young.” 

When they have disposed in this way of the Old and 

New Testament Scriptures, our only rule of faith and 

obedience, and when they have thus destroyed the God- 

head, what may we not exp ct for other doctrines? 
What could more effectually destroy the life that now 

is or the hope of that which is tocome. But further 

they believe that their leaders ‘‘ enjoy now the gift of 

tongues, prophecy and revelations,” and they hold them- 

selves to implicit obedience to their prophets, apostles 

and priesthood. Moreover, it should not be forgotten 

that these leaders, implicitly trusted and obeyed, deter- 

mine their plans in secret. The people have no part in 

their councils—it is theirs to obey without question. 

With these characteristics, what is the American public 

to expect of such a religion thus concentrated, organ- 

ized and manned, and supported by such a following in 

our midst? Need we be surprised that here one of their 

priests applies for admission to the meeting of Christian 

Ministers, or that in another State they are about to be- 

gin the erection of acollege? Not a few have believed 

that education and contact with other religions and the 

abrasion of industrial and commercial forces would de- 

stroy Mormonism without any particular attention from 

the religious thought of the country. But it will be 

worth while to observe that while the early Mormon lead- 

ers apparently sought tocontrol their followers through 

their ignorance, now they are apparently seizing the 

methods and forces of education with the expectation 

thereby of maintaining themselves against the intelli- 

gent forces of Christianity. Is it not already an- 

nounced that a Christian woman unites with the Mor- 

mon Church and that a Christian minister has remark- 

ed that he cannot see that it is to be so fatal to her 
character? The visitor will note in Salt Lake City and 
elsewhere the marked results of the Liberal movement, 

pavement for sidewalks and streets where there were 

none before, new public buildings and improved sanita- 
tion, but in ncthing is the change more manifest than in 
education. School organization, houses, administration 
and methods have been revolutionized. But those who 
rely upon public instruction from the kindergarten to 
the university must remember that the great majority 
of the people, parents and teachers are Mormons. Can 
they be expected to do anything against Mormonism ? 
The most that can be expected of them is neutrality as be- 
tween Mormons and all other religionists. After all that 
has been done by Christian missions in Utah, only a few 
churches and no schools are self-supporting. Yet the 
Christian public, unless aroused to the danger, is likely 
to accept the idea that now the people have been admit- 
ted to Statehood, they must be left to themselves to work 
out their own religious conditions. Instead of this, now 
that the strong arm of the National Government is no 
longer present resisting any of the claims set up by Mor- 
monism, is it not apparent that this is the moment 
when Christian teaching in the home, church and school 
should receive special aid? It is the sense of this im- 
perative necessity of greater instead of less Christian 
effort in Utah that brings from the devoted missionaries 
there the declaration that no matter how short the funds 
or severe the hardships they cannot retreat. It is an 
appreciation of these conditions and a conviction that 
Christian efforts should be increased and strengthened 
that Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the first Presbyterian mission- 
ary to Utah, out of the moderate means with which 
Providence has favored him, has offered $50,000 to estab- 
lish a Christian college at Salc Lake City, and thus crown 
the agencies with which tnose on the ground are to pre- 
pare themselves to contend with Mormonism in its 
stronghold, in the hope that others will see the situation 
and co-operate to give the college the needed men and 
means, 

Wasuinaton. D. C. 


THE ELEMENT OF DESPAIR IN MODERN 
LITERATURE. 








BY ELIZABETH SHELBY KINKEAD. 





EVEN thesuperficial reader must be impressed, through 
an intuitive feeling, by the element of despair in modern 
literature—in poetry, and in the novel which has become 
the vehicle of introduction of every scheme of progress 
and creed of belief. The thoughtful reader seeks for the 
causes of facts. 

This is aday of unstable faiths. Literature is cheap 
and scattered broadcast. 

“ For these are the new dark ages, you see, of the popular press.” 
Everybody reads to-day, therefore everybody thinks, 
shallowly or profoundly. The old, simple ways of liv- 
ing are passed. Modern life is subtle and complex ; it 
must be dissected to be understood. We no longer look 
upon the earth we tread with only a poetic sentiment for 
the gently rolling meadows and grand, imposing rocks 
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and hills, We demand a knowledge of its compqnent 
parts. The old, simple trust, also, has passed away, 
“And Doubt Is the lord of this dunghill and crows at the sun 
and the moon.” 
Everywhere there is disruption and new developments ; 
and in the midst of the crushing wreck there comes only 
the wail of blind and helpless destroyers : 
“ Behold, we know not anything.” 


Even they who hold witi the conviction of their mind 
and soul to the Christ of Christianity—the mass of men 
—are yet unconsciously affected by the spirit of the age, 
the natural consequence of which is misery. The ques- 
tion of the moment is the struggle of materialism to dis- 
prove the existence of the unseen universe. The man of 
talent (not the genius, the prophet) is the product of his 
age; he absorbs its disposition as water does the odors of 
the atmosphere in which it is placed. Driven by the 
prevailing tendency from a consideration of the spiritual 
basis of life, he turns his thoughts to a delineation of the 
outward man—the detail of his situation, surroundings, 
etc. Thus there has been developed a school of writers 
who, for the lack of a more truthful appellation, are 
called Realists. 

Realism, however, is nothing more or less than an 
accurate transcription of that which appears. It bears 
the same relation to idealism that a photograph does to 
a portrait; a photograph being a precise copy, under 
certain conditions, of a man as he appears at the mo- 
ment of its accomplishment; a portrait—probably not so 
correct in detail—being an expression of ail there is in 
him, a suggestion of the highest or lowest he might 
reach for, according as good or evil holds the mastery 
over him, Thus idealism is an exposition of that which 
is inessence. Itis far more true than realism, which 
is a representation of that which is manifest, 

Since the days of Hawthorne—who, after his midnight 
search for the body of a young girl that through lone- 
liness and anguish of soul had taken her life by drown- 
ing, returned to his home to write, not his feeling of 
awful pity for her fate, not even of the shuddering hor- 
ror that must have been over him, but of the way the 
lids closed over the unseeing eyes, how the arms stiff- 
ened in their search for rest and of the unpoetic rigidity 
of the form, that he might give us the accurate, the 
realistic description of the drowning of Zenobia—since 
the days of Hawthorne, who was not always a realist, 
realism has developed until it has forged a break in the 
art of story-telling. 

We do not need to go across the water to that consum- 
mate monster of this school—to Balzac—to find a com- 
plete illustration of this distinctive method. The sterile 
soil of New England, its colorless life, its traditions, have 
been the fitting environment for its evolution. I do not 
select the work of Miss Wilkins because it seems to me 
to evidence more genius than any that has been done 
heretofore on this line—altho it certainly possesses the 
power to make an enduring impression—but because it is 
in accurate conformity to the type we are considering. 
It is the grimmest, gloomiest, most hopeless realism that 
has yet been produced, unless the stories of Mr. Hamlin 
Garland would contend for an equal rank in this position. 

As I laid aside ‘‘Juliza”—the chill of the New England 
winter in my blood, feeling almost the hot, parched sen- 
sation in my head from the closed New England stove 
that is an indispensable part of the machinery of these 
tales ; with no tears in my eyes (she never brings the 
tears, that would do one good), but a wretched, dull, in- 
active despair over me—the only hope that sprang in my 
heart was from the thought that nothing more perfect in 
this way can ever be done ; surely, surely this is the end 
of it all. 

In our own country, as a general fact, I think we can 
say that the plot of the novel is not constructed on a 
basis of despair, but that this quality exists as an after- 
flavor with the reader—the result of the condition of 
things portrayed. Take, for example, the work of that 
half-dozen or more brilliant novelists that follow in the 
guidance of the master, Howells, and present to us cer- 
tain phases of the social life of our large cities. Thejr 

plots are not always sad, they even end well sometimes ; 
but, nevertheless, one is never left by them with a sense 
of elevation or joy. It is because they create for us 
the body, and not the soul, of their men and women. 
They give us the detail of every situation, as if the way 
a man carried his cane, or a woman moved her fan re- 
vealed the true inwardness of their being. They present 
to us the symbol with no suggestion of the eternal real- 
ities that underlie the outward semblance. There is not 
one touch of sympathy in their work ; not one hint that 
the writer is distinctive from the life he is depicting. In 
truth he isnot. He is a part of the same social order of 
his men and women. They coldly outline—I cannot say 
they paint—a life with which they are in harmony. The 
paigter, the true artist, let us note, interprets God to 
man. His vision is not narrowed to any particular sec- 
tion of country, nor is his mind biased by any prevailing 
current of thought. 

In the old countries, where traditions are wearing out, 
and social and religious customs have been jarred by the 
skepticism of the day, we find that despair is truly the 
subject matter of literature. Consider George Eliot and 
her immeasurably less great successor, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward; look at the artist, Balzac, at Loti or de Maupas- 
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sant*and all that company of matchless, short-story writ- 
ers who outline life for us as an active or passive course 
of misery for which death is the tragic devouring or 
hopeless end; glance even at Ouida and then stop at 
Tols«i. Are you not drunk now from the waters of 
bitterness? or perhaps lifeless, since you have been taught 
that the monster Fate is sucking the warm blood of your 
veins? You have seen the mad billows roll over and in- 
gulf the helpless victims of Destiny, or the chariot wheels 
of Chance knock down and crush the bones of those who 
happened in its way. But through all this noise of de- 
struction—far off yet, it is true—may be caught a clear 
and joyous sound. Destruction means change, and 
change in this case heralds better things. 

It is of small avail to state the existence of a fact if 
we are not enabled through a knowledge of the causes of 
that fact to surmise its issue. To-day we have an art of 
writing that is as definite and practical as the art of 
weaving. Up to thistime we have been experimenting 
with methods, improving our machinery. Now, with 
these perfected tools, is it presumptuous to hope that 
there may be produced a literature that will show forth 
the spirit and purpose of the Creator ?—a realism that 
grasps with accurate cunning the form of things, which 
shall be united to an idealism that is in harmony with 
the voice of Nature and in sympathy with the soul of 
Humanity? Fortunately for us there has already come 
a prophet to his people—a leader to guide them out of 
the wilderness of their present sojourn. He has taught 
us that 

“A painter can lift each foot in turn, 
Left foot and right foot, go a double step, 
Make his flesh likerand his soul more like, 
Both in their order.” 
He knows ‘‘ the value and significancs of flesh” at the 
same time that he demands this test: 
“ Thy body at its best, 
How far can it project thy soul on its lone way ?”’ 
He has seen the world, 
“The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shapes of things, their colors, lights and shades, 
Changes and surprises,” 
And declared, 
“It means intensely, and means good.” 
From a spirit in joyous accord with the manifold har- 
monies of nature, he has sung, 

** How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 
Al the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy!” 
And yet again, from a soul ia ‘siedfast subjcction to the 

E:ernal Law, he exclaims : 
* But what if I fail of my purpose here ? 
It is but to keep the nerves at strain, 
To dry ones eyes and laugh at a fall, 
And baffled, get up and vegin again,— 
So the chase takes up one’s life, that’s all.” 

Hall Caine, in his powerful novel *‘ The Deemster,” bas 
risen to a grand conception of the ‘ victory of vanquish- 
ment.” So far as I know, this is the first novel of the 
day which has been written by a master of the art of 
realism who is, at the same time, an idealist, a poet. 
Such a work cannot be called despairing. It is true it 
is atragedy. Oae man is accused, another is doomed to 
death in life. There is misery over every one, every- 
where a loss of all the hopes of earth, But up from it 
all there souads the triumphant note of victory. The 
worth of the loss i3 a surer gain; the worth of the suf- 
fering a truer joy. Out of all the destruction of the 
flesh, out of ali the abasement of the spirit, comes the 
sullime, uplifting power of the atonement. I care not 
what wastes of barren desolation may meet the eye, 
what conflicts of passionate anguish may wrestle with 
the spirit ; 1f upwara the soul is drawn by the magnet of 
a high ideal, the elevation of joy is attained, Little we 
sorrow for the danger, even tne agony, by the way, as 
breathk ss we follow the Childe Roland on his quest for 
the ‘‘ Dark Tower.” Toat he wo may not be overcome, 
is the burden of our prayer. That he may not faij at 
last, our thought; and the spirit rises on tiptoe to 
watch the end, and shouts in joy as he exclaims : 

** Dauntless, the slug horn to my lips I set 
And blew; Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.” 

If, in the weakness of the flesh, the human part of us 
cries aloud over the sum of human misery, and seems 
almost staggered sometimes in its struggie to discover 
the meaning of it all—blinded by the tears of sympathy 
for the wreck of earthly hopes and the loss of earthly 
lives—still let us believe that far ahead there is the 
Light. ‘* Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh.” Let us lift our 
eyes from off the earth. It never makes the brain reel 
or the muscles fail us, to look upward. Did you ever 
think of that* Some time the night will surely give 
place to the day. 

** My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That after Last returns the First, e 
Tho a wide compass round be fetched ; 


That what began best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst.” 


Lt XINGTON, KY. sae 


KING MENELEK of Abyssinia is reported to live in 
constant fear of assassination. Already ke has had several 
very narrow escapes from death by poison at different 
times in his career. At present, since the Italian crisis, he 


is especially feariul of the attempts of his enemies to put 
him ouc of the way, and all his food and drink is tasted 
before ne partakes of it. 
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CULTURED SOCIETY AND THE NEGRO. 
BY CHAPLAIN T. G. STEWARD, U.S.A. 





For some time I have been anxious to obtain an exact 
representation of the state of feeling prevailing within 
our best circles of both colored and white people upon 
the color question as it presents itself in social life. Af- 
ter many efforts, I have secured what I know to be an 
honest description of the facts, and what I have every 
reason to believea most competent reading of them, In 
my efforts to get at the truth within, I addressed myself, 
among others, to a very prominent professional lady 
who has had, for years, an extended acquaintance 
among @ superior class of white people in a leading 
Northern city. She did not regard herself 2s competent 
to give authoritative answers to the questions I eub- 
mitted, but referred my queries to what she regarded as 
the best authority upon the subject to be found in the 
city. ; 

Accompanying the answer obtained she writes : 


The inclosed communication from my friend, Miss —, 
I hope you may find interesting. As I have before told 
you, the lady attends St. —— Episcopal Church here, and 
lends a hand in their church work. She is fair, almost 
white, and is in every way on a footing with the members 
of the cburch with whom she is associated ; and I think 
her opinion on the social question of great value. 


The lady referred to thus writes : 


In response to the paragraph of queries to which my at- 
tention has been directed allow me to comment as follows: 

Whenever the races are brought into contact in charita- 
ble, educational or religious effort, it seems unavoidably 
to be tacitly understood and accepted by both parties, that 
such connection is limited, temporary, and bounded by 
confines not less definite because invisible. This is because 
with the best of intentions on both sides, the enjoyment of 
unreserved social intercourse in all its fulness and satis- 
faction is at present a virtual impossibility, as a general 
rule. 

Between the two classes for a very long time there must 
exist a whole line of topics that cannot be indiscriminately 
discussed. These are not along a single direction of 
thought; but many relate to matters of history, taste, 
science, fashion, ethics, politics—indeed, almost everything 
save religion, pure aud simple. To prevent an uninten- 
tional wounding of feelings by casual remarks capable of 
misconstruction, the ordinary suojects of conversation 
would have to be touched upon with more or less caution 
and reserve, which would woolly destroy one of the princi- 
pal beneticent effects of social invercourse—the attrition of 
mind upon mind—the refreshing, because unrestrained, 
interchange of sentiments and 1aeas. 

Again, the presence of an Afro-American in the house- 
hold of a white person in any other than a purely business 
capacity seems always to require an explanation clear and 
immediate; and both sides appear equally anxious to 
accede to the demand, thus characterizing it as reasonable 
as weil as expedient. 

As to what the Church or religious societies can do, or 
have the disposition to do, to destroy, lessen or ignor 
these obstructions tu social intercourse, | can only give a 
humble opiuion, one based upun my preconceived notions 
of the power, functions, and office the former possess, 

Until sociology and economics are included in the cur- 
ricuium of studies pursued in theological seminaries, 
until the clergy are taught how these bear upon the issues 
of life, until they, the clergy, are capable of impartiag a 
proper knowledge along these lines to the laity, the Church 
can do for society only what she does fur all other forms of 
secular association, to wit: utilize the opportunity to 
work by induction. 

As at present constituted, the Church is of necessity con- 
servative; an upholder of all that is usual, general and 
copventional ; not inclining, nor expected to lean toward 
anything temporal that savors of radicalism, however 
sagacious, consistent or rational the underlying motive of 
the action in the new departure may be. 

The only way for Christianity to dominate in this world 
is amply illustrated in her past history. Once she ruled, 
because she then presented an ideal that the world not 
only needed but wanted. Again she may do so; but 
surely under no other conditions. Hence, we may look, 
and look vainly, for her to inaugurate a fresh crusade, 
until she is fully alive to the fact, and has succeeded in 
making civilization at large concur in her decision, that 
the fruction of the faith sne advocates, is attainable only 
when religion ceases to be a garment to be donned or 
doffed at witl, and becomes instead, a vital principle, per- 
meating and giving energy and direction to every part of 
man’s threefold being. 

As for social equality, as it is understood by the querist, 
there can be none in this country until there have arisen 
two classes, one, Afro-American, the other Saxo-American ; 
to both of whom slavery with all its attendant evils, drear 
consequences and dark environments, will be but a vague 
and musty tradition. 

This should not discourage us nor cause us to swerve 
one moment from the course open to us to do the best 
under the circumsiauces ; never forgetting that all we are, 
and all we do, are contributions to His great plan; that if 
we are with Him 1n aspiration, intent and action, nothing 
can really be against us, whatever mischances may seem to 
happen. 

According to the above, among the cultured and 
Christian people of the North, it is something more than 
mere prejudice that keeps the two races apart socially, 
They have made great progress in that they can now 
associate freely in religious, charitable and educational 
movements ; and the facts which now lie in the way of 
social intercourse will doubtless gradually be left behind ; 
butin the meantime, it behooves us all to heed the timely 
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counsel contained in the closing paragraph of my inform. 
ant’s letter. While admiring the calm and dignifieg 
manner with which the subject is treated, I keg the 
reader not to overlook the broad and earnest Christian 
spirit and the keen and profourd philosophy of the entire 
article. How thoroughly worthy is it of the highest 
type of the cultivated, bright-minded American woman, 
Fort MISSOULA, MONT. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 











IN no city is Easter more generally observed in specia} 
celebration than in Washington, where Easter week is g 
whole week long—if not longer—by the continvation of 
social festivities, revived after Lent. One may count 
pretty safely on the Easter bonnet and sprirg gown, tho 
not always on the sunny skies to show them off. But 
Easter Sunday of 1835 was all that could ke desired ing 
day of splendid sunshine and crisp, exhilarating air, 
The churches were filled with worshipers, and every. 
where Easter services were marked by joyous mnsic and 
beautiful flowers. While elaborate services were the 
rule in the Catholic churches, particular interest was 
given to St. Aloysius’s Church, where Cardinal Satolli 
celebrated the Easter High Mass. The Cardinal was 
assisted by four priests, and all wore maguifivent gold 
cloth vestments, richly embroidered, over white gowns, 
Hundreds of wax lights on the altar flashed over masses 
of lilies, and within the chancel other lights were borne 
by thirty altar boys, in scarlet cassocks and white sur- 
plices, while at one side of the chancel a scarlet silk 
canopy hung above the Cardinal’s chair. It was a bril- 
liant picture, and altogether, with music and s + ioging 
censers, was impressive. St. Aloysius’s is noted for fine 
music ; but on this occasion the full orchestral and organ 
accompaniment swelling out with the voices of the choir 
in delicious harmony through the old church, was 
something to be remembered. It is the largest and 
one of the oldest Catholic churches in Washington and 
has been the scene of splendid and impressive ceremouies 
in days gone by, before fashion led the way to up town, 
more recently constructed and handsomer churches, 
But it stili holds to much of its old distinction, and 
certain air of exclusiveness, if the word exciusiveness 
may be applied to a Catholic cnurcn. It was at this 
church that the mirriage of General Sherman’s eldest 
daughter and Lieutenant Fitcn, twenty years ago, made 
a brilliant weddiog ceremuny, Celebrated with Nupiial 
Mass. Miss Elizabeth Sherman, the second daughter, 
who has not beenin Wasnington for a number of years, 
was at the Easter service, and, as it happened, sat in the 
front pew, where she sat at her sister’s wedding. 

The recent rumor that Cardinal Satolli would soon re- 
turn to R ome has no foundation in fact. On the con- 
trary the Cardinal has no intimation whatever that the 
Pope contemplates any change, tho naturally, he ex- 
pects to return to Rome “‘ some day.” Tuere are seventy 
Cardinals in the College of Cardinals at Rume. It is not 
generally understood that Rome is the home of the Car- 
dinals, and it is only vy special dispensation that a cardi- 
nal may go elsewhere to work in the interest of the 
Church, Cardinal Gibbons, since becoming a Cardinal, 
remains in the Uaited States by special dispensation, 
every Official communication addressed to him from 
Rome attesting the fact by the words ‘ special dispen- 
sation.” This, of course, would also apply to Cardinal 
Satolli who was not aCardinal when sent to this coun- 
try, but was created one some time after, therefore so far 
as that has any bearing, he remains here by special dis- 
pensation. But Cardinal Satolli is tne first direct repre- 
sentative of the Pope appointed to this country, and there 
is neither tradition nor precedent to fix the term of his 
service. Papal Nuncios at foreiga courts usually serve 
five years. But Cardinal Satolli office is not that of 
Nuncio, and his stay in the United States may be for & 
longer or shorver time, according to the pleasure of the 
Pope. There is, however, a good deal of speculation as 
to what might happen in the event of the Pope’s death, 
and whether his successor might not be Cardiaal Satolli 
himself. Leo XIII is eighty-six, and the change which 
will givea new occupant to the Papal Chair cannot be far 
off, at most. That the Pope regards his appointed Head 
of the Church in the United States as a very strong 
man there canbe no doubt. Those who profess to know 
say the rivalry will be between Cardinal satolli and Car- 
dinal Galimberti, the latter regarded as now the domi- 
nant spirit at the Papal Court. Galimberti is said to bea 
man of brains, who is a diplomatist first, a priest after- 
ward. Satolli is always and first the priest, but he is 4 
scholar and also a skilled diplomat. He upholds the ab- 
solute right of the Pope to reign as sovereign in the con- 
quered Papal States, while Galimberti favors concession 
on the part of the Holy See to the Kingdom of Italy. This 
is the question on which the College of Cardinals is di- 
vided, and on this issue the stronger of the opposing pat 
ties will elect the next Pope. It is believed the choice 
lies between Cardinal Satolli and Cardinal Galimberd. 
Cardinal Satolli would be a much younger man than Leo 
whea he was elected Pope. He is probably fifty, but 
looks not above forty, and is a man of vigorous health, 
with a slender, wiry figure. His dark Italian face in t 
pose is stern, and its strength is marked in the large 
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mouth. But it is the mouth also that gives all thesweet- 
ness and gentleness in the smile, lighting up the won- 
derfully expressive face with a radiant soft- 
ness that makes it quite another face, and for 
the moment one might fancy perhaps a different 
man—just a trifle more the man of the world. 
Cardinal Satolli, who could speak no English when he 
came to Washington, has made such progress in the 
study of the language that he now speaks it fairly well. 
During the first two years of his residence in Washing- 
ton he lived out at the Catholic University; but a year 
ago his friends bought a house in the city, where he is 
now settled. Itis the historic house occupied by Gan- 
eral Grant before he went into the White House, and is 
one of the three large houses in the block known as the 
Douglass Hospital in the Civil War, the middle house 
having been the home of Stephen A, Douglass. Cardinal 
Satolli’s house has the advantage of the corner fronting 
on 1 Street and New Jersey Avenue, with a grassy ter- 
race between it and thestreet. It is a roomy house with 
high ceilings, affording much old-fashioned comfort not 
found wit, new architecture, and it is handsomely fur- 
nished. 

I wish I could say as much for Easter Monday weather 
as for Easter Sunday. Bat, alas! the sunshine did not 
hold out, tho it should have been even brighter, if possi- 
ble, for Easter Monday means t> Washington children 
the annual egg-rolling festival in the White House 
grounds. Nobody pretends to say how or when the cus- 
tom originated. It is enough that it has the prestige of 
age, and belongs exclusively to the National Capital, so 
that, while the day may be simply Easter Monday every- 
where else, it is a good deal more in Washington. Itisa 
great day, not alone for children, but for their fathers 
and mothers, sisters, cousins and aunts, who turn out to 
see the fun. A few years back the festival was divided 
between the Capitol grounds and the White House 
grounds ; but, without any apparent reason, it has van- 
ished from the former place and is entirely given over to 
the ‘other end of the Avenue.” The small boy has been 
heard to remark that he feels more at home in the 
White House grounds, ‘*’cause the President keeps his 
eye on the police,” So it is that thousands of children 
take possession of the President’s ‘‘ back yard,” as some 
of them call the South grounds, and assert ownership 
for the day, with a refreshing disregard of authority, 
But Easter must needs come a fortnight later, then the 
ideal day is almost a certainty—a day made for children, 
for grown people of all ages, for babies, and for eggs. 
The White House grounds are beautiful in the dainty 
green of the trees, the yellow jessamine, pink and white 
tulip bushes, flowering peach, cherry and apple, and 
beds of hyacinths and crocuses—altogether sweet Spring 
herself ison hand, The air may be, and often is, a trifle 
sharp; but the children are just as glad, with little red 
noses, and just as many dozen colored eggs are shattered 
andscattered. So long as the sun shines, no nipping 
wind can chill the general hilarity of egg-rolling. But 
there is more in Easter Monday than rolling eggs. It is 
the one day in the year when children of all classes and 
conditions and color, are on a social level within the 
White House grounds. The ragged black boy “ picks 
eggs” with the rich man’s son, and the little girls, who 
never by any chance meet elsewhere, ‘‘skip the rope,” 
or play *‘ ringround rosy,” as equals, 

It is just here, withia the shadow of the White House, 
that all are for that day members of the “400.” They 
begin the day early, an hour before the gates are open 
standing outside, asking questions about the President. 
They feel that the President has a personal interest in 
every one of them, and they return the compliment by 
personal interest inthe President. At eight o’clock they 
troopin, and from that on until six o’clock, they continue 
to come and go, and have things pretty much their own 
way. Probably the White House gardeners are the only 
people in Washington who are not glad and happy on 
Easter Monday. The gardeners can come closer to “a 
guess” of the exact number of eggs sacrificed, than the 
most accomplished mathematician in the Government 
service, because they have more experience with the 
eggshells afterward. 

The House of Representatives has again shown the 
power of thorough organization and committee ability, 
which has marked the treatment of every measure pre- 
sented during the session. Tho feeling that its own 
Cuban resolutions were the better, the House, neverthe- 
lees, accepted and promptly passed the Senate resolu- 
lutions, which had been adopted by the Conference Com- 
mittee, There had been ample time and opportunity to 
develop the opposition into something like respectable 
strength ; but-when the vote was taken, there were but 
twenty-seven votesin the negative, a gain of but ten over 
the original vote. So far as Congress is concerned it is 
aclosed incident for the present, unless the President 
should take such action as to bring the Cuban question up 
again, It has not been unusual for the President to 
surprise Congress by the ‘* unexpected,” and, therefore, 
if Mr. Cleveland acts at all, he is likely to do far more 
than Congress anticipates. While a good deal has been 
said about the Cuban resolutions being merely an ex- 
Pression of opinion and a sentiment without force or 
Value, it must be admitted by every unprejudiced per- 
Son, that the resolutions passed by almost the unanimous 
Vote of the Congress of the United States, havea weight 
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that is something more than mere sentiment. And it is 
safe to predict that the President’s action will be vigorous 
enough to bear this out. r . 


Sine Arts. 
THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


THE eighteenth exhibition of the Society is a delight ; it 
is so evenly good and so tastefully arranged and hung in 
the noble galleries of the Fine Arts Building. 

As one glances around without stopping to individualize 
the pictures—and there is no one great cause of enthusi- 
asm—one cannot help receiving a sensation of content and 
well-being from the admirable workmanship of the can- 
vases, They are not too numerous; and above them and 
behind and in the little central gallery of sculptures, 
miniatures and medals, are tapestries and scutcheons, 
which give “ the grand air.” 

Mr. Willard L. Metcalf has surprised every one this year 
by the freshness, vigor and certainty of his landscapes, six 
in number—if they can be called landscapes where is so 
much sea. The Webb Prize is awarded to one of these 
minglings of sky,sea and land called ‘‘ Gloucester Harbor.”’ 
The painter was on a hill and looked down across rooftops 
to the glassy water in which sleepy sails are mirrored, and 
to the town on the opposite slope. The color is so clean 
as to make almost everything in the vicinity muddy. 
Sunny brightness can hardly be better expressed, and the 
drawing in all is a marvel. In ‘‘ The Inner Harbor, 
Gloucester,” the latter quality is best apparent in the 
loosely bound raft of logs, which point in every direction 
yet lie so flatly on the transparent water. Mr. Metcalf 
seems to have carried off the results of the impressionists, 
tho painting in the most direct manner possible, without 
spot or tdcheor any such thing. Perhaps he does not 
make one quite so happy out of-doors as did the late Mr. 
Theodore Robinson, and his work has not the sentiment 
of Mr. Robinson’s little chef d’ceuvre—‘ The Little Mill— 
Autumn.” How well that rolling mass of rose-tinged 
clouds completes the composition! 

The Shaw Fund has purchased a figure which Mr. Ben- 

son calls ‘‘Summer.” Is “Summer” to be typified by 
@ canvas conspicuously cold in color, the scanty white 
draperies of the young girl blowo by the breeze, the sky 
of that faint blue with white clouds which we associate 
with spring? “Summer” is touching flowers with her 
fingertips as if to bring them into bloom! Aside from 
this very apparent criticism which in no wise affects the 
value of the canvas (for posterity can call it “‘Spring”’ if 
it prefers to do so), it is a decorative canvas with graceful, 
well-studied lines, and it reminds one in a mild way of 
Mr. Thayer’s work. It is one more evidence, like the 
** Head of a Young Woman,’ by Mr. De Camp, of the 
progress in decorative feeling occasioned by the honorable 
demand for such work. If “ Summer” is a misnomer for 
Mr. Benson’s prize picture, ‘‘ Autumn” appears to be 
equally misplaced as a title for Mr. Robert Reid’s large 
canvas ina very high key wherein is a slight, lithe figure 
coming down the path, with herarms full of flowers, which 
one would judge were lilacs and golden-rod, did golden-rod 
bloom in the spring. A closer inspection shows that it is 
a field of pumpkins and corn which runs bacx to the dis- 
tant farmhouse, and the flowers are asters and golden-rod. 
Really, is it not a fundamental mistake to make Autumn 
a thin, lithe figure, not fully developed? Mr. Reid’s ex- 
cellent drawing and tender color are shown to advantage 
in his nude firelight study called “Opal.” Other nudes 
which recur to the mind are the immense triptych by Mr. 
Sewell, called ‘“‘The Groves of Persephone,’’ which is 
handled in a small, sweet way ; ‘‘ The Toilet,” by Mr. Shir- 
law, having his well known characteristics of composition 
and line, which is the quintessence of movement ; the 
small, shadowed ‘* Night,’”’ by Mr. E. S. Hamilton; and 
‘““The Moth,” by Mr. Guy Rose, a most pathetic appeal to 
the imagination through the figure of a girl lying prone 
on the hearthrug, her brown gauze wings broken and 
bleeding and too near the fire. 

Miss Lydia F. Emmet’s “‘ Enchanted Wood,” a dreamy 
figure in medieval dress against the pines; Mr. Tack’s 
ambitious rendering of the little saint of Lourdes; Mr. 
Prellwitz’s purple “ Dusk’’; Mrs. Prellwitz’s ‘‘The Book 
and the Rose,” and Mr, Thayer’s ‘‘ Diana,” have some- 
thing of the poetic and imaginative quality so conspicu- 
ously lacking in ourart. The ‘‘ Diana” whom Mr. Thayer 
has chosen to depict is the tender, healing goddess of day. 
The tone carried through the picture, from the. yellow 
draperies and the strong, thoughtful head, are in such 
wonderful harmony, it makes Mr. Benson’s work, valuable 
asit isfrom other standpoints, look crude and “ new.”’ 
Mr. Prellwitz’s picture is also fine in tone-relations as well 
as in sentiment and in drawing (where, as usual, Mr. 
Thayer is lacking). The petals of the roses which over- 
hang the walls are dropping into the open book, and the 
Greek maiden sitting so quietly there is the symbol of 
thoughtful innocence. Mr. McMonnies’s “ Breeze” is a 
large, decorative figure reminiscent of the Pompeiian 
frescoes ; and it would be well if Miss Macomber could get 
her quality of light color without hardness or chalkiness 
in her religious and mythological subjects. 

Miss Ketcham’s child, really engrossed in her book; the 
late Mr. Hovenden’s beautiful little study, called ‘* A Cosy 
Corner,” so much finer in its accomplishment than his 
great unfinished canvas at the Academy; Mr. Franzen’s 
“Tramp,” with its wonderfal background of snowy hills ; 
Mr. Reeves’s academic ‘‘ Normandy Peasants’’; Mr. Cur- 
ran’s “‘ Family,” ringed in the circle of perfect content, the 
rosy-hued sky reflected on the baby center of the group, 
and his ‘‘ By the Lake,” a strong, clean bit of painting; 
Mr. Herrman’s “Some One is Coming,” with its pictur- 
esque peasant awkwardness and beautiful color; and Mr. 
Maynard’s “ Bacchante,” are other figure pictures which 
cannot be omitted, 
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Mr. Bridgman, long absent from our exhibitions, makes 
the transition to portraiture in his Japantsque lady in the 
Conservatory who is almost too real for art. Mr. Irving 
Wiles’s ‘‘ Study ” throws her head and shoulders toward 
one equally well, but does not come out of the picture. 
Mr. Hardie’s portrait of Secretary Proctor, Mr. Thorne’s of 
Mrs. Lawrence, Mr. Montague Castle’s Salon ‘‘ Portrait,”’ 
Mrs. Houston’s portrait of a lady in green against a lotus 
background, Mr. Hart’s modest portrait study, Mr. Lam- 
bert’s portrait of the late Dr. Ruschenberger, Miss 
Beaux’s “ Lady in White’ exhibited in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Hopkinson’s “ Lady and Monkey,” Mrs. Sears homely 
‘*Impressions of a Woman’s Head,’’ Mr. Niemeyer’s 
Beardsley-like ‘‘ Book,”” Mr. Wilton Lockwood’s ‘‘ Girl in 
White,” with citron hair, tipsy expression and a citron 
and blue kimono (very talented withal), and Mr. Sargent’s 
portrait of Mrs Sears’s little daughter Helen which 
proves a great disappointment after his ‘ Beatrice,” are 
all delightful portrait workin one way or another. 

Mrs. Prellwitz’s sensitive child studies ; Mrs. (Fairchild) 
Fuller’s nude baby playing with its toes while it gazes at 
its painter mamma; Mrs. Cox’s two years old baby 
against a Japanese screen, ready to walk out in white hood 
and cloak, an orange in its hand ; and-Miss L. F. Emmet’s 
portrait of Mrs. Sherwood and her baby, prove that this is 
the woman’s age in the painting of babies and children. 

It is an exhibition worth attendinz which contains one 
of Mr. Thayer’s perfect “‘ Rose ” pictures, Mr. Lockwood’s 
* Peonies,” Miss Sterling’s “Jar of Flowers,” and Mr. 
Hassam’s “ Room of Flowers,”’ keyed up to yellow nastur- 
tiums. 

Mr. Tryon’s long panel, called “Spring,” one of a series 
to decorate a room, received a medal at the Columbian 
Fair, but is now first exhibited in New York, where he 
shows his work too rarely; Mr. Twachtman’s “ Grand 
Cafion in Winter” and the ‘‘ Water Falls ’of his own gar- 
den, are equal opportunities for his opalescent color and 
infinite gradations of values; Mr. Platt’s winter land- 
scapes could hardly be finer ; Mr. Palmer escapes from his 
copybook snow scenes into one of great beauty; Mr. 
Foster’s ‘‘Close of a Rainy Day’’ is his very best canvas ; 
Mr. Barnard’s *‘ Fields and Pastures,’’ Mr. Van Boskerck’s 
‘*Game Drive through the Heather,’’ Mr. Coffin’s largely 
handled “Sunset in Somerset Valley,’’ Mr. Lungren’s “ Las 
Pelones,”” Mr. McDowell’s new, interesting note, called 
‘‘ November Twilight,” Mr. Dessar’s ‘‘ Evening,” a large 
canvas with sweet suggestion of family life; Mr. Weit’s 

white “Spring,” and lastly the astonishing work of Miss 
Huntington and Miss Elizabeth Curtis, who are afraid of 
no size of canvas nor difficulty of subject, with Mr. Met- 
calf’s and Mr. Robinson’s work already alluded to, make 
this the notable exhibition of landscapes, and justify the 
prophecies that landscape painting has yet great phases to 
be developed. It is only fair to Mr. Robert Reid to say 
that these young ladies, the painters of ‘‘The Garden 
Walk,” ‘‘ The Stream Royal” and “ From Hill to Sea,” as 
well as of the “‘ Little Girl in Red” (by Miss Ellen Emmet), 
are his pupils. Animal painting is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, 


Mr. F. A. Bicknell’s *‘ Gateway of the [yeyasu Temple ” 

* is an important canvas, where all the Oriental charm is 

rendered by a Western artist. Mr. Schneider’s ‘‘ Leaving 
the Soko, Tangiers,” is another souvenir of travel. 

There are several fine miniatures by Mrs. Sherwood, Miss 
Hill, Mrs. Fuller, in the middle gallery. The center is oc- 
cupied by a bronze nude boy struggling with two geese, 
intended for a fountain for Biltmore. Around it is a beau- 
tiful bas-relief of three children, by Mr. Herbert Adams; 
““T wo Children,” ‘‘ Study for Orpheus” and the * Elliot 
Medal,” by a young sculptor who is making a strong 
mark, Mr. Bela L. Pratt; two of Mr. Potter’s animal 
studies; twoof Miss Potter’s society statuets; Mr. Mc- 
Monnies’s “‘ Shakespeare”’ and an ungraceful “ Venus and 
Adonis”’; some ugly and interesting heads, by Mr. Lopey, 
and some promising work by young sculptors, Miss John- 
son and Miss Eyre. 

The work of the younger generation, brought up, as it 
were, by The American Artists, who have stood for eighteen 
years for good, clean painting and thorough technic, is 
a prominent note of this last exhibit, which is also its 
best. ‘ 

New York Cry. 








Sanitary. 


BREAD, HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 


THE memory of man runneth not back to the time when 
bread made from the cereal grains was not known. Arche- 
ologists have brought up charred bread—preserved by 
this carbonization—from the site of the lake dwellings in 
Switzerland, and they find the imperfectly ground grain 
still retaining itsform. Among the American prehistoric 
remains ar? skulls in which the teeth, unaffected by 
what we call decay, are still in position, and worn down 
by the grinding of food ; and the learned do not hesitate to 
conclude that it was the comminution of cereal grains 
that caused the abrasion. 

The earliest use of the word bread in the Bible makes it 
the representative of all foods; forin Gen. 3: 19, Adam is 
told “in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” and 
in Gen. 18: 5, Abraham said to the angels : “‘I will fetch a 
morsel of bread,”’ and, hastening into his tent, he directed 
Sarah to “ make ready quickly three measures of meal, 
knead it and make cakes upon the hearth; and in Gen. 19: 
3, Lot “did bake unleavened bread,” implying that the art 
of breadmaking was already carried so far that the use of 
yeast or “leaven” was understood. The art of making 
bread was carried to high perfection in Egypt. Not only 
did they produce several kinds of flour, but they baked 
cakes of many kinds, using fruits and aromatic substances 
to produce various pleasing flavors. Athenzus mentions 

* no less than sixty-two kinds of bread as made and used by 
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the ancient Greeks. The art of grinding the grain 
seems not to, have kept pace with that of 
making and baking bread, for 130 years B.c. pub- 
lic bakeries were distributed throughout Rome, but 
the grain was reduced to powder by pounding and sifting. 
The price of bread was regulated by law from A.D. 1266 to 
1836 in England. The earliest form of bread-loaves or 
cakes was determined by the limited appliances for baking 
—the Swiss lake-dweller’s cakes are balls of an inch or 
two inches in diameter, sometimes hollowed out, and 
sometimes flat, bearing evidences of having been baked on 
heated stones and covered with hot ashes, the identical 
method followed by the Mexican Indians in baking their 
maize cakes. In Scotland barley bannocks and oaten 
cakes form the primitive bread. In Sweden, twice a year, 
a great baking of rye cakes, nearly as hard as flint, occurs; 
and the common people in Germany and Russia live mostly 
on black bread. 

Cakes are made of maize in America, of millet in South- 
ern Europe, and of durra (sorghum) in India and China, 
and of buckwheat in Russia and Holland, and cassava 
cakes are made in South America from the tapioca plant ; 
but those are not used for making fermented or vesiculated 
bread, the production of which from rye and wheat flour 
far outweighs all other sorts, and that from wheat sur- 
passes that from rye many fold. 

It would require a long article to describe the various 
steps by which the wheat grain becomes ready to be made 
into dough. Primitive peoples in all countries have used 
a mortar and pestle, and the next step was to arrange two 
stones, the lower fixed, the upper one revolving on it by 
means of a crank or handle, turned through half a revolu- 
tion by one person and then caught and pushed through 
the other half circle by another, a most laborious process 
and chiefly done in the Orient by women. 

It is easy to see that the separation of the the outer husk 


or “‘ bran” must be very imperfect under such a process , 


but the nimble wits of Occidentals have labored at the 
problem till now wheat is ground by what is known as the 
‘* new process,” between multiplied rollers of steel, chilled 
iron or porcelain, till it is classified into no less than nine 
recognizable kinds of flour and bran. The production of a 
chemically perfect yeast, now that its bacterial origin is 
known, has become scientifically exact, so that its action 
can be depended upon to produce the vesiculated (full of 
air holes) bread that renders it easy of attack by the diges- 
tive fluids of the stomach. 

As this is addressed to Americans, we will treat of bread 
as related to Americans. Early in this century much rye 
bread was eaten, and much of rye and Indian—a compound 
that was delicious and healthful, but which went ‘‘out”’ 
with the introduction of stoves, abolishing the huge brick 
oven, in which the loaf, in adeep earthen pan, remained 
over-night, thus sufficiently cooking the maize ingredient. 
The rise of the snowy wheaten loaf, as the staple bread of 
the land, dates only back to the cultivation of the wheat- 
fields of New York in the early part of this century; and 
simultaneously there seemed to arise a “ fashion” of white 
bread, tillthe appearance of a plate of rye bread on the 
table led the mistress into shamefaced apologies of defer- 
ence to the taste of some eccentric member of the family, 
and the using of bread made from anything less than 
‘* the best Genesee flour” was thought a mark of poverty. 

Such a radical modification of the material of the “ staff 

of life’? might be expected to have an important and wide- 
spread physiological effect. Whether it did or not, 
about 1840 there appeared about an even distribution of 
dyspepsia throughout the Northern and Eastern States, 
more especially among those well to-do people who used 
only the ‘“‘best Genessee.’’ Many bright but unscien- 
tific guesses were made as to its cause; and one original 
investigator took a bold stand and announced that the 
root of the mischief lay in robbing the wheat of its best 
elements in the process of milling, and taking away its 
outer coating. This man was Sylvester Graham—a mono- 
maniac on his own hobby; but he rendered an im- 
portant service to the science of alimentation, tho 
the epithet ‘bran bread” was derisively applied to the 
sort that stil! bears his name. That the method of using 
the material is believed to have a bearing on health was 
shown lately in Paris, where in an industrial procession 
the float bearing the food products and showing the 
processes of cookery was nicknamed “ The car of Indiges- 
tion.” In this day, when no smallest particle of matter 
can hope to escape the prying eye of the microscope and 
the triturations of the chemical laboratory, it was natural 
that some untoward effects of too exclusive a devotion to 
‘“‘Graham’”’ should lead to a still closer analysis of the 
wheat grain, and a consequent modification of ideas as to 
the best method of utilizing it for food ; and the conclu- 
sion reached will be given in a succeeding article. 








Science. 


Dr. V. HARVARD recently prepared an admirable ac- 
count of the food-plants of the American Indians. An 
abstract of this was given in THE INDEPENDENT. He has 
now done asimilar good service in an account of Indian 
drink-plants. One, slightly intoxicating, is pulque, made 
by Aztecs from the well-known century plant. Chica 
was another intoxicant made from Indian corn by the 
same people. The tulp of the Apaches of Arizona is the 
same as chica. It is also called tiswin by these people. 
From the fruit of the Giant Cactus another intoxicating 
drink is prepared by Mexican Indians, as well as from the 
fruit of some other cactuses. The Chihuahua Indians 
make an intoxicant from the fruitsof the Yucca. Atole 
is a pleasant beverage made from the mesquite bean, and 
is also an intoxicant when fermented. So faras known 
these were ail of the intoxicating liquors, and these were 
confined to the Southern Indians. No use seems to have 
been made of the juice of the grape, abundant as the plant 
was everywhere on the continent. There were some that 
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had stimulating principles, acting almost like intoxicants. 
A plant of the Cactus family ( Anhatontum) had its juice 
used chiefly for medicinal purposes, and is now coming 
into general use among ourselves, under the name of 
Cactus buds. An allied genus (Sophophora) contains 
plants that were similarly used. The Kiowas used the 
drink in religious ceremonies. A plant allied to our com- 
mon Jamestown or Jimson weed (Datura metaloides) was 
used to make mild intoxicants more stimulating by add- 
ing the juice tothem. The pretty red bean of the Sophora 
secundiflora furnished a juice used as anarcotic to pro- 
duce delicious sleep. The hollies, especially [lex Cassine, 
were used as tea. It was in extensive use by the coast 
Indians. The sap of the sugar maple was in common 
use as a palatable drink, but they also knewits use as 
sugar. They also used the sap of the butternut and birch 
in the sameway. The watery juices of cactuses were in 
common use with the Indians of the Plains. The stemsof 
the Sotol (Dasylivion), Yuccas, Agaves, were in constant 
use by sucking for the juices theycontained. Seeds of sev- 
eral species of Salvia—the sage family—were used after 
roasting in making a pleasant beverage. The berries of 
various sumacs were used to make acidulated drinks, and a 
similar use was made by the California Indians of the berries 
of the manzanita. The seeds of the buffalo berry (Shep- 
herdia) was highly prized when beaten to a foam and sweet- 
ened. Thesassafras root was used as tea, and it is believed 
that the New Jersey tea (Ceanothus) which Dr. Darlington 
says tried the souls of American ladies as much as British 
bullets tried the men, is also believed to have been used as 
tea by the Indians, who taught thecolonists its use in the 
emergency. Some fragrant drinks were also prepared from 
the aromatic berries of the spice bush, tea berry, sweet 
fern, and the leaves of the Sedum, which has come to be 
known as Labrador tea; a drink, something like coffee, is 
made from the seed-bearing tops of Croton corymbulosus. 


...-Oxalate of lime is found in the bark of trees. The 
strange discovery has recently been made by Dr. Kraus, in 
Germany, showing that there is a steady loss of these crys- 
tals during the winter season. Just after spring growth 
had commenced a currant (Ribes sunguineum) had lost 16 
per cent., the common dog rose 28 per cent, and the com- 
mon apple, 50 per cent. Just what part this change of 
proportion plays in the economy of plant life is unknown. 


School and College. 


THE Western Reserve University catalog has just 
been issued. It shows about ten per cent. of increase in 
students over last year. ‘The Medical College of the uni- 
versity begins its four years’ course next year. The Dental 
College moves into its new building at the same time. 
The new Library Building will also be ready for occupancy 
at that time. At the beginning of the next college year 
the new building of the Law School will be ready for use. 
The university is considering the question of the equip- 
ment of a pedagogical museum. The hundredth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of Cleveland is also the seventieth 
anniversary of the founding of the old Western Reserve 
College at Hudson, which was removed to Cleveland in 
1882. The university announces certain lectures which 
will commemorate the double relationship, in connection 
with its commencement, which occurs June 14th to 17th. 
Mr. Samuel Mather, who built the magnificent Physical 
Laboratory of the university, is also equipping it. A cer- 
tain sum of money is given by him for this purpose each 
year for the next three years. The College for Women of 
the university, representing what is called the co-ordinate 
method in education, will graduate a class of thirty-two 
at the forthcoming commencement. 


....The degree of Doctor of Philosophy, with honor, has 
just been granted by Heidelberg University to Miss G. T. 
Morrill, eldest of the three daughters of the Rev. and Mrs. 
A. Morrill, of Wolcott, N. Y. Miss Morrill was graduated 
from Vassar fourteen years ago, and taught in various 
women’s colleges till October, 1893, when she went to 
Europe, still further to complete her education. Vassar 
had made her a Master of Arts in 1889. She was permitted 
to attend lectures in Zurich, Leipzig and Berlin, but denied 
enrolment. The celebrated Professor Zupitska, of Berlin 
University, head of the English department there and since 
dead, becoming interested in her, sent her to his friend, Dr. 
Schick, of Heidelberg University, last autumn, where, at 
last, graduation was promised her, an honor allowed to but 
one woman before her, while she is the first American of 
her sex to obtain a degree. She is to return home early in 
the summer to prepare to teach the languages at Vassar at 
the beginning of the next school year. 








....President Thwing has been investigating the num- 
ber of graduates of American colleges from the beginning. 
The number seems to him to be about 300,000, a number 
somewhat larger than is usually represented, of whom 
about 150,000 are supposed to be now living. 








Personals. 


AvuGustTus Hoppin, of Providence, R.I., an illustrator 
and author of high repute, has just died. A graduate of 
Brown University and the law school, he abandoned his 
profession for art and literature. He spent two yearsin the 
European galleries, and when he returned home, attracted 
a good deal of attention for his great delicacy and spirit as 
an illustrator. He illustrated many books, perhaps the 
most famous being “‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 
The books from his pen were: ‘Carrot Pomade,’”’ ‘‘On 
the Nile,” “ Ups and Downs on Land and Water,” “ Cross- 
ing the Atlantic,’’ ‘“‘ Jubilee Days,’ “‘ Hay Fever,” ‘‘ Recol 
ections of Auton House,’’ by C. Auton [psued.], ‘“‘A 
Fashionable Sufferer,’”’ “Two Compton Boys,” and 
** Married for Fun,” most of which were illustrated by his 
designs. 
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....The Rev. Austin Willey, whose recent death occurred 
at Northfield, Minn., at the age of eighty, had the distine. 
tion of being the first editor of the earliest antislaye 
paper inthecountry. In 1839 Mr. Willey left the theolog. 
ical seminary at Bangor to take the editorship of the 4q. 
vocate of Freedom, which was started at that time by 
Maine Abolitionists. He continued with the paper tijj 
1858, when he became connected with the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. The chief work of his later years was the publica. 
tion in 1886 of “A History of the Anti-Slavery Cause ip 
State and Nation,” which is in use as a text book in the 
Maine schools. 


...-The election of General Tiresias Simon Sam to the 
Presidency of Haytiissaid to indicate no change in the 
internal or external policy of the country. He was the 
Minister of War under Hippolyte, whom he succeeds, and 
is a brother-in-law of General Telemaque. The latter was 
killed storming the National Palace as a leader of the 
revolutionists in 1889 against Légitime, and Hippolyte, 
who was at the time his right-hand man, then became 
leader, which position he held till the election of Simon- 
Sam. 


...-Probably the champion postal-card writer of the 
world is Mr. Gladstone. He uses over 4,000 a year. 








Biblical Research. 


It is a hopeful sign when the advocates of the advanced 
and, as arule, neological biblical criticism of the day, make 
it a point to demonstrate that itis not the purpose or aim 
of this criticism to change the fundamentals of the Chris- 
tian faith. In this line the recent utterances of Professor 
Harnack, of Berlin, are significant, which he made in an 
apologetic lecture recently, issued under the title, “‘ Dag 
Christenthum und die Geschichte.”” He proposes to answer 
three questions: 1. Does the idea of development control- 
ling modern scientific research permit us to separate as ex- 
ceptional from the general course of events the one great 
fact of Christ and the establishment of Christianity? 2, 
Does not the fact that we are historically so far separated 
from these great events necessitate us to sever his person- 
ality from the great principles of his religion? 3. Has 
not historical criticism made the picture of Christ uncer- 
tain and unreliable to such an extent that we cannot base 
our faith on him? Harnack in each instance speaks 4 
word for the historical conception of Christianity on the 
basis of the person of the Lord. Concerning the infiu- 
ence of modern criticism, for instance, he says, among 
other things, substantially this: Historical criticism 
has demonstrated that in the sayings and doings of the 
Lord as reported in the Gospels there are colorings 
caused bythe times and the thoughts of the times. Yet 
the pictureof Christ would lose its virtue and power only 
if it could be shown that the kernel and heart thought of the 
record had been marred or lost. YetI cannot find that mod- 
ern biblical criticism has changed anything in the essen- 
tialsof Christ’s picture, The same is true of his witness con- 
cerning himself. Besides the four written Gospels we have 
also a fifth Gospel, not written, yet in many respects, 
plainer and more impressive than the written, namely, the 
testimony of the entire primitive Church. From this 
source we can learn what a powerful impression was made 
by his personality, and in which direction his disciples 
understood his word and self-testimony. Certain it indeed 
is that his garments too have been handed down tradition- 
ally; but the simple and grand central truths which he 
represented, the personal sacrifice which he brought and 
his victory in death—these became the new life of his con- 
gregations. And when the Apostle, in Rom. 8, describes 
this as a life in the Spirit, and in 1 Cor. 13, as a life in love 
and divine power, he simply reproduced what he had per- 
sonally experienced in his relations to his Lord Jesus 
Christ. And from these great facts and truths no histor- 
ical criticism can change a particle; it can put them in a 
clearer light and only highten our reverence for the divine 
which radiates from the Son of Abraham in this narrow 
world of ruins and decay. The simple-minded Bible 
reader must continue to read the Gospels as he has been 
accustomed to read them, for the critic, too,can really not 
read them otherwise. What the former must regard as 
the real kernel and soul of the gospels,the latter, too, must 
acknowledge as such. 





...-One of the valuable literary finds of recent date, for 
which English scholarship deserves the credit, is the dis- 
covery and publication of a Slavonic edition of the Book 
of Enoch, rendered into English by Reader W. R. Morfill, 
of Oxford, and edited, with notes, by Charles,.now the 
leading Ethiopic scholar of England, the editor and trans- 
lator of the Book of Enoch and the Book of Jubilee. 
The work is entited ** The Book of the Secrets of Enoch,” 
and is from the Clarendon Press. This is the book to 
which Origen and the “‘ Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs” refer as the revelation of Enoch, and not to the 
work which is preserved in an Ethiopic version. The rela- 
tion between the two Books of Enoch is not as close as 
might be expected. A notavle omission in the Slavonic 
Book of Enoch is the absence of the entire second part 
of the Ethiopic book, called ‘“‘ The Similitudes,” and re- 
markable for its high conception of the Messiah, ascribing 
to him even pre-existence, on account of: which not a few 
scholars declare that this part of Enoch is of Christian 
origin. In fact, all the Messianic parts of the Ethiopic 
Enoch are not represented in the Slavonic. The greatest 
resemblance between the two is found in the first part, in 
which the visit of Enoch through the heavens is described 
in detail, and the philosophy of the phenomena of nature is 
given, and the secrets of the angels, of Paradise, of the 
fallen spirits, etc., etc., are revealed. Noteworthy is also 
the connection of the Slavonic Enoch to the Gnostic 
teachings of the early Christian centuries. 
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Ansic. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON, 


THE final Philharmonic Society concert for this season 
celebrated on an impressive plane the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Society’s first performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. This was far bick in 1846. The actual date 
was May 20th, when the Symphony was heard under Mr. 
George Loder, down in Castle Garden, at an extra concert 
of the Society, then in its infancy. The concert was given, 
by the by, for an object yet unattained and, perhaps, no 
longer desired—a concert-hall for the Society’s own use. 
Mr. Arthur Mees, in his notes to the program of Saturday, 
records six other hearings of the Symphony from the 
Society bet ween 1868 and 1892, respectively,under Mr. Berg- 
mann, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, Mr. Thomas and Mr. Seidl ; 
but it has been a part of various local musi2-festival pro 
grams, and has frequently been given under other auspices. 
On the present occasion the Society, which does notincludea 
chorus in its own auxiliaries, wisely secured the aid of the 
Rubinstein Club and the Apollo Club. Their excellent 
qualities and the helpof a strong quartet—Mrs. C. de Vere- 


Sapio, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. William H. Rieger and Mr. F, ; 


Ffranggon-Davies—sho.ald have made the thankless vocal 
finale of Beethoven’s colossal score unusually effective. 

Unfortunately the arrangement of the chorus was a hud- 

dling and blundersome one; and its good work counted 
for far less than wasitsdue. The Allegro, the Scherzo and 
the ineffable Andante received extraordinarily fine inter- 
pretations under Mr. Seidl. The same praise is due to the 

magnificent playing of the *‘ Parsifal’’ Vorspiel, to which 
prelude an addition for the concert room has been made 

with a happy effect of appropriateness and even of unity, 
by joining the last few pages of the music drama’s score, 
the “ glorification’’ music, heard just as the curtain de- 
scends on the Celebration of the Love-Feast, the hovering 
Dove, and the dim Grail Hall. Had the Society limited the 
concert to this program, with two such suitably allied num- 
bers, it had been at once wise and artistic. As it was, two 
foolish part-songs by the two clubs named were obtruded 
into the middle of the evening !—conducted by Mr. W. R. 
Chapman—and Mr. F. Ffranggon-Davies made his local 
début more obvious by singing a dull and machine-made 
scene from the cantata ‘‘Saul,’’ by Dr. Hubert Parry. No 
two excrescences could have been more irritating, short of 
a Sousa march or a vaudeville finale. Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies has an extremely beautiful baritone-bass, which 
has won him vast popularity in Great Britain; and heisa 
thoroughly accomplished artist in method. Those accept- 


able traits were discernible even in ,the lethargic mean-~ 


derings of the Parry muse—a most Philistine and truly 
British lady. How dramatica singer Mr. Ffranggon- Davies 
may be one could not judge on this occasion. Oae could 
kindly assume that he was handicapped. The Society an- 
nounces already the dates of its next season’s concerts, 
afternoon and evening. They are as follows: November 
13th, 14th; December 11th, 12th; January 8th, 9th; Febru- 
ary 5th, 6th; March 5th, 6th; April 9th, 10th. 

Oo Thursday evening, Mr. Louis Schmidt completed the 
set of three evening concerts of chamber-music which he 
has been carrying forward ia the little auditorium for 
suca soirées, in Carnegie Hall’s labyrinth. The program 
offered a Suite by Eduard Schiitt and Schumann’s D minor 
Trio, with solo numbers for Mr. Victor Herbert’s melli- 
fluous celloand some enjoyable song-singing by Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall, one of the most artistic mezzo sopranos just 
now active in our local chamber-music incidents. Miss 
Louie Mills contributed a great deal to the evening’s suc- 
cess asits pianist. Miss Millsis a rarely gifted and accom- 
plished player. One can commend her to the notice of 
organizations for chamber-music. Intelligence, tempera- 


ment, elegance and security of execution and the special , 


grace of due reserve—as being only a factor and part of 
an ensemble—these are all part of Miss Mills’s felicitous 
equipment. 

The Supplementary Season of a fortnight at the Metro- 
politan Opera House is in progress, with one change from 
the announcements for the first week which appeared here 
in our last issue—the substitution of ‘‘ Lohengrin” for 
*‘The Mastersingers’ ” performance, an entirely acceptable 
afterthought. Of the respective evenings something will 
be said next week. The incertitudes and coldness of the 
spring weather have inclined the city’s fashionable opera- 
going public to remain in New York, and with the Easter 
returnings from the Southern resorts, have increased the 
audiences at all musical entertainments beyond the num- 
bers that would be available for any opera house or drawn 
y the box office of a concert room in course of a milder 

pril. : 

Tne Symphony Society gives its last concerts (this year 
only a fifch pair)for the season of 1893-96 to-morrow and 
Saturday. The soloist will be Miss Antoinette Szum- 
ofska, who will play Saint Sieas G minor pianoforte con- 
certo; and Mr. Damrosch has arranged a canvital program 
with Schum ann’s ‘“Rhenish ” Symphony and “ Three Over- 
tures : ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’ Gluck (with Wagner’s coda): 
Weber’s ‘‘Freischiitz ’ and Tschaikofsky’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’ The Oratorio Society concludes its brief series 
next week with Henschel’s “‘ Stabat Mater” as the chief 
matter of the concerts. : 

Mr. Paderefski, returned from the West, plays in town 
and in Brooklyn this week—three appearances, and his 
last for the season. 

Easter is past with its elaborated and advertised musical 
services. Of most of them the less said the better, unless 
religion means concert-program, and its choir changes. 
As to the latter topic, something will be said in this de- 
partment presently for. which there is not room in the 
issue nearest to the Charch’s great festival. 

_The week also brought an announcement from Columbia 
University as to the establishment of a chair of music with 
scholarships and similar elements of usefulness, such as 


hitherto have not been possible, The foundation is assured 
through a gift, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 


THE Mayors of New York, Brooklyn and Long Island 
City bave returned to the Legislature the Consolidation 
bill. Mayor Wurster, of Brooklyn, vetoed the bill; Mayor 
Gleason, of Long Island City, approved it; and Mayor 
Strong has not yet made public his decision, but it is gen- 
erally understood that he has disapproved. While indors- 
ing the general subject of consolidation he believes, so it is 
reported, that consolidation, without a clear knowledge of 
what it means as expressed in the charter, is unjust and 
liable to work damage. In any case the bill will be pre- 
sented before the Legislature again, and there are various 
opinions as to whether it will be passed over the vetoes of 
the Mayors. The chairman of the Republican Committee 
insists upon it that it will be passed ; but it is reported 
that there are a number who voted for it on the ground 
that it was a caucus measure who will be delighted to have 
the excuse of a veto by Republican Mayors to change their 
final vote. 


... The Rhode Island Republican State Convention was 
held April 10th. There was no mention in the speeches or 
resolutions of a candidate for the Presidency, but it is gen- 
erally understood that the eight delegates are for Reed 
first and McKinley next. The financial plank was as fol- 
lows: 

”* Resolved, That tbe Republicans of Rhode Island are inflexibly 
opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver, and they be- 
lieve the continued agitation of what is called the silver question 
to be unpatriotic and destructive of all the interests of industry 
and commerce. 

“The existing gold standard isthe measure of value adopted 
by the nations with whom the United States have the most im- 
portant commercial relations, and the very suggestion of a de- 
parture from it inflicts injury to the credit of a nation whose 
honor should never be questioned at home or abroad.” 


...-The first week of the Raines Bill has revealed a num- 
ber of defects, and it isstated that it will be very easy for 
most saloons to take out hotel licenses and thus evade the 
law in such a way that there will be even more of Sunday 
selling than there was under the old régime and no way 
of stopping it. The Civil Service Board have decided that 
the agents under the Raines Bill may be classed as confi- 
dential, and hence are not subject to civil service exam- 
ination. Governor Morton has approved this decision, and 

.the appointments already made under Commissioner Ly- 
man indicate that the fears of a political party liquor ma- 
chine have been well grounded. 


....The action of the House of Representatives in regard 
to Cuba was taken officially to the President on April 
7th. It is stated that the President decided immediately 
not to recognize the belligerency of the Cubans, but already 
had been considering what steps could legitimately be 
taken to relieve the situation, and had decided on offering 
mediation. A report that he had done so was made and 
then denied. 


.... The general Presidential situation has not materially 
changed. A protest has been published by the McKinley 
element in this city, taking the ground that the nomina- 
tion of Governor Morton is impossible, and that it is un- 
wise to have the State throw away its votes. There have 
been reports that Senator Quay would withdraw from the 
contest, but those have been vociferously denied both by 
Senator Quay and Mr, Platt. 


...- The Committee on Territories of the House of Rep- 
resentatives have reported, by a vote of seven to three, in 
favor of the admission of New Mexico as a State. Of the 
seven five were Republicans and two Democrats, and of the 
three, two were Republicans and one a Democrat. 


.... The President bas nominated Gen. Fitzhugh Lee to 
be Consul-General at Havana, in place of Mr. Williams, 
who has resigned. This is looked upon as significant in 
view of General Lee’s military experience and bis general 
interest in Cuban independ ence. 





FOREIGN. 

....The situation in Turkey has grown suddenly more 
serious. The news came that Mr. Knapp, the American 
missionary at Bitlis, who had been charged by the Turkish 
Government with exercising seditious influence among the 
Armenians, had been forcibly removed and imprisoned at 
Diarbekir. This was followed by the statement that he 
was not in prison, but was the guest of the Governor- 
General. Then came the news that he was on his way 
from Diarbekir to Alexandretta, and would be handed 
over to the American authorities at that port. When 
Minister Terrell left Constantinople he was assured by the 
Turkish Government that there would be no interference 
with Mr. Knapp; and that, when the spring opened and 
travel was easier, Mr. Knapp would come on to 
Constantinople for an _ investigation with regard 
to the charges. Meanwhile the British Consul at Bit- 
lis, Mr. Hampson, had made careful investigation 
of those charges and found them to be absurd. It is im- 
possible as yet to state exactly what the facts are, the re- 
ports in regard to Mr. Knapp’s movements being somewhat 
contradictory. It was alsostated that a general iradé had 
been issued for the expulsion of all the American mission- 
aries. This, however, is denied by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, which states that no American missionaries will be 
disturbed so long as they obey the laws of the land. The 
charitable work of the Red Cross and the missionaries 
continues throughout the country with varying success, 
In the main, however, it appears that they are cordially 
received and not directly interfered with. The situation 
in Marash is reported to be very desperate, a terrible 
scourge of dysentery, smallpox and typhus fever sweeping 
away the people rapidly. 


..-»The Transvaal Government has seized a mine 
belonging to the South Africa Company. Tne memoers 
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of the reform committee who were implicatedin the recent 
disturbance have been arraigned in the court and com- 
mitted on the charge of high treason for the next criminal 
session of the high court. At the opening of the Natai 
Parliament the Governor of the colony expressed the hope 
that a policy of conciliation on all sides would lead to an 
abatement of all differences and political discontent. In 
case of a conflict between the Dutch and English in South 
Africa it would be impossible to control the vast native 
population, and their interests were too close toallow them 
to become hostile. 


...-The 776th Olympiad commenced in Athens, April 6th, 
and the games attracted a large number of enthusiastic 
spectators. There were athletes from various countries, 
including some from this country, representatives of 
Princeton and the Boston Athletic Association. During. 
the various days the Americans won several of the games, 
securing the first place, and received high praise on every 
hand. It is said that the Germans were much disappointed 
at the record made by their representatives, and stated 
that America undoubtedly was the leader in sportsman- 
ship for the world. 


.++eThe situation in Korea continues to be very uncer- 
tain. There are reports of another revolution, but no 
definite information. The King is still at the Russian 
Legation, and,according to the latest letters, Russian influ- 
ence is still predominant.“ Many of the people look upon 
the Russians as deliverers from the Japanese, who are re- 
garded as tyrants; and since the overthrow of the late 
Cabinet and the murder of two of its most prominent mem- 
bers there is more quiet throughout the country. 


..-.The Russian Government has decided to send a num- 
ber of members of the Red Cross Society to Abyssinia. 
They propose to go by way of Massowah and divide into 
two parties, one to act with the Italian troops, one to join 
the Abyssinian forces. This action is looked upon with 
some suspicion in view of the very pronounced sympathy 
of Russia with the Abyssinians. 


...-At the annual congress of the German nobility just 
held in Berlin, the question of dueling was discussed. It 
was decided that refusal to participate in a duel, on hon- 
orable grounds, was entirely legitimate, and it was agreed 
to appoint a court of honor for the settlement of such ques- 
tions as have hitherto been settled by rules. 


.... The Egyptian Sudan expedition is progressing very 
slowly, and 1s already costing so much that it is expected 
that the whole of the Egyptian Fund will be exhausted 
even before active operationscommence. Thereare reports 
that 20,000 Dervishes are ready to oppose it as soon as it 
really starts. 


.-»eThere have been reports of the evacuation of Kassala. 
These have, however, been contradicted, and it seems that 
the dervishes have been repulsed while the Italians still 
hold the city and have.strengthened their position. 


..--Emperor William, of Germany, and King Humbert 
have met at Venice. There are reports that, aside from the 
renewal of the Tripal Alliance, one object has been the dis- 
cussion of the election of the next Pope. 


.... he Canadian House of Commons held a continuous 
session of six days last week without reaching any decision 
on the question of the Manitoba Remedial School Bill. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Gon’s call, then, is not to be simply a factor in the world, 
but to be a humble-minded, yet active, benefactor, remembering 
that, after all, he is the truest belper of his fellows who by any 
means puts into the world a bit more of spiritual life and power 
than it had before. The man who rears with his money the 
walls of an asylum which shelters the outcast, does a good deed, 
as does he who founds a college or who makes a good book. And 
yet all these lines of activity have not that reach of influence or 
that solidity of result which attends the efforts of him who, tho 
mayhap poor, imparts,as did Paul,a “spiritual gift” to the 
world, bringing into its sordid life a breath from the higher 
spheres and a fresher thought from the mind of God.—The Ob- 
server. 

...-The question of Church unity is a matter of increasing in- 
terest to an increasing number of people. It is one of the ten- 
dencies of the time, and may be regarded as one of the purposes 
of God. Among tbe influences that are tending to bring about 
that union are the passing away of the old pugnacious spirit 
that once animated the churches, and especially the ceasing of 
the old controversies between them. The conception of the 
Church has widened. It is now felt that the Church has to do 
with the body as well as with the soul of man, and that its busi- 
ness is no longer to prepare men to go to Heaven, but to bring 
heaven down tothem. As to the divisions now existing in the 
Church, the present 143 sects might easily be reduced to forty- 
three, and it would tax ordinary church members to explain the 
differences that remained.—Dean HonaeEs, Protestant Episcopal. 


_...The Hon. Carroll D. Wright’s figures, showing that the 
average wages in 1890 were $445 a year, or, approximately, $1.45 
a day, suggests a comparison with the wages formerly paid. A 
study of Professor McMaster’s “ History of the United States” 
shows that the workingmen of to-day fare much better than 
their fathers and grandfathers did. Ten representative trades 
paid, in 1840, an average of $1.31 per day, and in 1800 the same 
ten—excepting plumbers, who are not reported—paid only 80.5 
centsaday. In 1784 unskilled labor commanded 2 cents a day, 
and that was twice as much as was paid for it ten years earlier. 
On the other hand, the necessaries of life have not increased in 
price proportionately to the advance in wages. While wages in 
1890 were nearly double what they were in 1800, the price of beef 
had increased only from 8 to l4 cents a pound ; pork was at ex- 
actly the same price—l1 cents a pound—and other leading arti- 
cles advanced a fraction, while wheat flour declined from $9 a 
barrel in 1800 to $7 in 1840 and $6 in 1890. In the same time sugar 
dropped from 16 cents a pound to 6, and tea from % cents a 
pound to 50, {ho coffee advanced from 27 cents a pound to 0. 
These figures seem to disprove the popular fallacy that the rich 
are growing richer and the poor poorer—unless, indeed, the 
American artisan is ranked with the former, a position which 
his brethren in other lands are very much inclined to accord 
him,—Public Ledger. 
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THOMAS’S EXCUSE. 


THOMAS was not one of the weakest and worst, but 
one of the strongest and best among our Lord’s disciples. 
It was he that came to the front in time of danger and 
said, ‘‘ Let us also go, that we may die with him.” And 
yet, on the evening of the first Easter Sunday, Thomas 
was the one disciple who failed to see his beloved Lord, 
It was not till the Sunday after Easter that this great 
privilege was granted him. 

He was absent on that first Lord’s Day from the meet- 
ing of the church—for the disciples, the congregation of 
believers, was then all the Church there was, and the 
meeting of those disciples was the meeting of the 
church. Why he was absent, we are not told. He 
hardly had any family ties to detain him, and he does 
not appear to have been seriously ill, While one cannot 
know the reason, one may at least conjecture, 

The disciples, led by Thomas, had followed Jesus from 
Perea to Jerusalem to be with him and, if need be, to die 
with him. On reaching the city they had all declared 
their readiness to suffer even death with him. But the 
very next day one of them, the man who had taken on 
himself the position of leader, the one who had been 
loudest in his protestations of fidelity, thrice denied that 
he knew him, and all the rest, infected with the same 
cowardice, had forsaken him and fied. To none of them 
did this defection seem more shameful than to Thomas. 
We can well suppose that he said he would never again 
have anything to do with Peter. He would not attend a 
church meeting in which Peter was the leading mem- 
ber. Something like this, we may conjecture, was the 
state of his mind—angry with Peter, and therefore, 
angry with the church, 

So Thomas stayed away, and lost the first appearance 
of our Lord to his disciples. More than that, he lost his 
faith. Their testimony would not convincehim. To be 

sure he was persuaded to meet with them the next 
Sunday evening; but it was protesting against their 
credulity, out of sympathy with their trembling joy, 
declaring that he would not believe unleas he might 
thrust his hand into the wound made by the Spear. The 
merciful Lord convinced him by the sight of his eyes, 
but added a gentle rebuke. That rebuke would not 
have been needed if Thomas had not been absent from 
church that first Sunday night, very likely for the 
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reason that he could not approve of the conduct of a 
prominent member of the church. 

The habit of absenting one’s self from the Sunday 
services of the church is one very easily made. Some- 
times it is occasioned by sickness ; very oftensome small 
excuse, some grudge against a member, some resentment 
ata fellow-member’s fault, is the occasion. Jesus will 
be there, evenif an unworthy member is present. Jesus 
may be present, especially to meet and forgive that 
unworthy member; and who are we that we should judge 
a brother or a sister? We must be careful not to repeat 
Thomas’s error, or we may also—we almost certainly 
will also—repeat his unbelief. If we do not, like Thom- 
as, come back again to the place where Jesus meets his 
disciples, how can we expect to meet him? At least let 
no one be so jealous for the honor of Christ and his 
Church that he shall dishonor both by avoiding botb. 


FLORIDA’S SHAMEFUL LAW ENFORCED. 


On Friday of last week the teachers, men and women, 
of the Orange Park, Fla., Academy, with the pastor of 
the church which they attended, and the parents of the 
white pupils in the school, were arrested for violation of 
the Sheats Law, which is couched in the following lan- 
guage: 

“1. It shall be a penal offense for any individual, body 
of individuals, corporation or association, to conduct within 
this State any school of any grade, public, private or paro 
chial, wherein white persons and Negroes shall be instructed 
or boarded within the same building, or taught in the 
same class, or at the same time by the same teachers. 

**2. Any person or persons violating the provisions of Sec- 
tion lof this act by patronizing or teaching in such school, 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined in a sum not less 
than $150 nor more than $500, or imprisoned in the county 
jail for not less than thiee months nor more than six 
months for every such offense.”’ 

Under this law these men and women have been 
arrested. They are not yet convicted or tined or in the 
county jail; but they will be if the Superintendent of 
Public Schools, the very honorable William F, Sheats, 
whose urgency secured the passage of the law, can ac- 
complish it. 

Let the reader observe that this is not a law applying 
merely to the public schools of the State. All the South- 
ern States provide two sets of public schools, one for 
whites and the other for blacks. Such a law we con- 
demn, but we could not be surprised at it. This law is 
directed at this particular institution, which is not a 
pubiic school, but a private academy supported by the 
American Missionary Association. It was directed, also, 
against the white citizens of Orange Park, who had come 
from the North and who discovered that this was the 
only school in the region where their children could 
‘secure higher instruction, and accordingly sent their 
children for the education they could get nowhere else. 
It was against the freedom of the citizen to send his chil- 
dren to such private schools as he pleased that this legis- 
lation’ was aimed. Said Superintendent Sheats in his 
report recommending the passage of the law, after tell- 
iog how willing white people were to pay taxes to edu- 
cate Negroes : 

** This will continue to be the case if their unwise friends 
will not intermeddle, but permit them to be educated as 
the people are willing that they should be, in their own 
schools separately, without any efforts at co-education of 
the race. The efforts Northern benevolent associa- 
tions are making in this State to edacate a few of themin 
schools with the whites are exceedingly exasperating to 
the Negroes’ Southern friends who bear the burden of their 
education, and, in the aggregate, such help does barm to 
the race. The truth is, the race has too many loving 

guardians.” 





Superintendent Skeats’s further recom mendation that no 
white teachers should bé permitted to teach in any Negro 
schools, public or private, and which would have expelled 
all the white missionary teachers in Florida, was fortu- 
nately not adopted by the Legislature, 

What is to be done in this matter The American 
Missionary Association, immediately on the passage of 
this iniquitous and t)rannical law, took counsel of a 
leading lawyer in Florida, and secured the opinion 
that the law is unconstitutional, and would be so decided 
by a United States court. Accordingly, atthe last annual 
meeting of the Association a vote was passed directing 
the officers to carry on their schools in Florida as before, 
with no discrimination as to race or color, and to defend 
their teachers if they should be arrested. We presume 
that bail will be accepted for them and that they will 
not be sent to prison. But the trial will have to come 
on soon and the issue met. We have been amazed that 
in this nineteenth century Christians could be massacred 
by the thousands for not accepting the Moslem faith, 
and no hand raised to defend them. But that was in 
Turkey. Herein the United States, more than thirty 
years after the Prociamation of Emancipation in one of 
the sovereign States of the Union, half adozen men and 
women are arrested for the crime of treating black chil- 
dren and white children alike, for not shutting white 
children out of a school attended by Negroes, for not 
drawing the caste line in their own private grounds, in 
the sthool they conduct at no expense to the State It is 
acurious, a humiliating occurrence for this jubilee year 
of the American Missionary Association, 
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A VICTORY FOR THE WOMEN. 


THERE is now little doubt that the vote of the Methd- 
dist conferences, tho not yet quite complete, will show 
the required three-fourths majority in favor of the 
admission of women to the General Conference. Witha 
number of conferences to hear from, it appears that 6,831 
ministers have voted for the amendment and 2,164 
against it, leaving a clear margin over the three-fourths 
of 84, which is likely to be increased rather than de- 
creased by the returns yet to be received. 

The discussion of this question in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Caurch bas b2en an extremely interesting one. It 
will be remembered that women were elected as lay 
delegates to the General Conference which met in New 
Yerk in 1888, and their admission to seats was demanded 
on the ground that the constitutional avendment which 
admitted laymen to the Conference in 1872 ought to be 
construed as applying to female as well as male mem- 
bers. By a narrow vote the General Conference took 
the view that women could not be legally admitted until 
the Restrictive Rule was further changed. At the Gen- 
eral Conference in Omaha, in 1892,the judiciary com- 
mittee brought ina report taking the same view; but near 
the end of the Conference what is known as the Hamil- 
ton amendment was sprung upon the body as asubstitute 
for the recommendations of the judiciary committee, and 
it was adopted. This amendment, which was to be sub- 
mitted to the annual conferences, assumed that the word 
laymen in the rule included women as well as men, and 
proposed that the conferences should vote on the ques- 
tion whether they would change the rule so as to say 
that lay delegates must be males. 

The conferences have generally refused to vote on this 
amendment, but have been voting upon an amendment 
proposed by the Baltimore and Colorado Conferences, 
which changes the rule so as to allow delegates to be 
either male or female. It is the Baltimore-Colorado 
amendment which has been carried by the vote of the 
ministers of the annual conferences; and, under the 
rule of the Church for amending the Constitution, this 
amendment will become operative after the General 
Conference, which meets next month in Cleveland, shall 
have voted in favor of it. Women have been elected to 
this General Conference ; and it is not doubted that the 
Conference, after it has ratified the amendment, will 
vote to admit them, altho the technical question is 
raised whether they were legally elected because they 
were chosen before the change was made. But in the 
face of the manifest desire of the Church that they 
should be admitted, as shown by the very large vote in 
their favor, it is not likely that the General Conference, 
which itself wiil not be very conservative on the ques- 
tion, will vote to keep them out. 

The opposition to their admission has been very stren- 
uous among the conservatives, who are found chiefly in 
this section of the Middle Statez. The Western confer- 
ences have voted very strongly in their favor, excepting 
the Germans. The same is true of the Southern con- 
ferences and, of course, of those of New England, 
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THE TERMS OF CONSOLIDATION. 


THE principal objection to the Greater New York bill 
is that it proposes consolidation before the terms of con- 
solidation have been drawn up. This is the chief ground 
taken by Mayor Wurster, of Brooklyn, in his message to 
the Legislature disapproving the bill; it is the chief 
ground taken by ex-Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, now Pres- 
ident of Columbia College, and by others both in New 
York and Brooklyn who oppose the bill. It must be con- 
fessed that the ground seems a strong and reasonable 
one. It is put by Mayor Wurster in these words: 

“It would certainly not be a wise and prudent business 
transaction for the owner of a valuable piece of property to 
sign a contract to sell the same and provide that the title 
should be absolutely transferred at a certain date in the 
future, for a price and upon terms and conditions which 
should be fixed by some third person over whose acts he had 
nocontrol. I cannot reconcile it with my ideas of that 
which should constitute a business administration of the 
affairs of this city to consent that her rights, property and 
franchises shall be disposed of in a similar way.’ 

Those who read the objections of Mr. Benedict, Mr. 
Britton and Mr. Shaw, as given in our columns this 
week, will observe that this is also their great objection. 

We want very much to see the project of a Greater 
New York realized as soon as possible. A decisive 
defeat of the present movement might delay, what a 
majority of the people of the whole section desire, for a 
quarter of acentury. The beginning of this movement 
reaches back, as Mr. Green explains in our columns, 
quite a quarter of a century. Nevertheless, it is a 
serious question whether consolidation should be effected 
against the strenuous objection of a great number of 
Brooklyn’s citizens. 

The reply which Mr. Green makes to the chief objec- 
tion, as stated above, is that the pending bill is a simple 
measure in the line of preliminary action. It sets a date 
when consolidation shall be effected, putting it nearly 
two years in the future, and proposes the appointment 
of a commission whose duty it shall be to prepare a 
charter and the necessary bills to give effect to the meas- 
ure for vonsolidation. The Legislature and the Legisla- 
ture alone can enact the necessary charter and bills for 
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this purpose. The work of the commission is to pre- 
pare and present these bills ; and the question is whether 
those concerned cannot trust the Legislature to do that 
which is right and best for the new municipality. All 
the sections concerned will, or course, be represented in 
the Legislature, and it is presumed that the fullest op- 
portunity to be heard wiil ba given to those who have 
objections to the charter. Another point to be con- 
sidered is whether it can be reasonably expected that any 
such charter can be made perfect at the beginnirg. 
What the citiz2ns of both New York and Brooklyn need 
to be assured of is that there will be an honest and intel- 
ligent attempt to provide the best possible scheme of 
government for the Greater New York. 

The suggestion is made that, as the present measure 
must be again passed by the Legislature, over the veto 
of Mayor Wurster, in order to becom: a law, it would 
be better to pass a new bill which should provide for a 
referendum ; that is, when the charier saall have been 
prepared and reported to the Logislature, les the ques- 
tion of its approval be submitted to the vo.e of the citi- 
zens of the localities affected. The answer to this is that 
under our Consiitution and laws no such popular vote 
can be anything more than an expression of opinion. 
That was what the vote taken in 1894 meant, an expres- 
sion of opinion of the voters on the question of a Greater 
New York, Couid not the opinion of those concerned be 
made manifest to the Legislature in the ordinary way 
as to any features of the proposed charter that might be 
objectionable? If a popular voie were taken it would 
not be conclusive. The Legislature might proceed not- 
withstanding to enact the proposed charier in the exer- 
cise of its constitutional power. It seems necessary to 
trust the Legislature at some point; and while the dom- 
ination of Mr. Platt has aroused the suspicion in the 
minds of many that there is a political deal involved 
between the Republican machine and Tammany, it is 
hardly possible that the next Legislature would ventuwie 
to disiegard the demand of three millions of people. Mr, 
Green shows that this suspicion does injustice to the 
bill. He says there is no politics init, and he also as- 
sures us that it does not contemplate the government of 
either of the cities ad interim by commissions, 

It would be prudent, however, to go slowly in a matter 
of such great impor.ance, and if there is anything like a 
general demand for a referendum, it would be better for 
the Logislature to comply with ir. Brooklyn is a very 
large city. There is naiurally some hesitation among its 
couservative men in giving up its name and separate ex- 
istence. Tne idea will become more familiar, and the 
transition will be easier as tine goes on and the subject 
is discussed in all its bearings. A delay, therefore, of a 
year or twoin the creation of the Greater New York is a 
far less evil than the arousing of the relentless opposi:ion 
of a large number of Brvoklyn’s citizens, 
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SHALL THE MISSIONARIES BE KEPT IN 
TURK&Y? 

TO some questions there 1s only one side. This is one 
ofthem. Ic is said that the missionaries ia Turkey are 
mischievous disturbers. But noone has yet cited the 
individual or the act that justifies such a sweeping 
judgment, ‘ 

Itis said that they are insignificant nobodies. But 
those who advance such a characterization of the Amer- 
ican missionaries in Turkey have never risked their 
skins by visiting them to see what they are. It is said 
that they are in a position which makes their efforts 
useless. The two hundred thousand half-naked and 
hungry creatures whom the Christians of Eagland, Ger- 
many and America have fed and clothed through the 
ceaseless industry of these missionaries can prove the 
falsehood of this allegation, 

The truth is, that etfoct which is hunbly consecrated 
to God, and is directed by hourly prayer for the Divine 
guidance, is never a failure. Tne case of the mission- 
aries is not an exception to the universal rule of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, that whoever abides in him, bears 
much fruit, These missionaries—men and women—are 
placed by the providence of God amid opportunities of 
minisiry such as fall to the lot of comparatively few 
in these days. Tne place is one of danger, of misunder- 
standing, of vituperation. But it is by the hand of God 
that these men and women have been brought into a 
position where by endurance they can fulfil the work of 
Jesus Christ in that land. There they must stay uatil 
the hand of God brings them out of this special service. 
These the caurches must uphold, cheer and support ; 
yes, and must defend them against all adversaries. 

Upon this latter aspect of the case a noble layman, who 
does not belong to either of the religious denominations 
Tepresented in the missions in Turkey, but whose name is 


well knewn in public affairs in this country, writes as 
follows : 








“I sincerely hope and pray that the lives of all the mis- 
sionaries may be spared ; but Lam sure that they could not 
die ina better or nobler cause, and I highiy appreciate and 
admire their courage in remaining at their post. Nodoubt 
it would have been very easy for the Apostle Paul, by 
Umely flight, many times to escape danger to his life and 
“void the scourgings and the imprisonment which he expe- 
rienced ; but certainly we all honor him that he did not. 
Oar Lord reminded some timid disciples in his time, as 
Well, that he might have had legions of angels to protect 
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him ; but nevertheless he went with cour&ge to his trial 


and to his cross. Nothing in our time has seemed to me so 
much like following bis example, as what our missionaries 
are doing in Turkey to-day. 

“If this Christian Government, whose citizens they are, 
should fail to extend to them the same protection that 
pagan Rome gave to the Roman citizen in Paul’s time, it 
would be a crime and a disgrace. But I sincerely hope and 
pray for better things.’’ 

To this question there is only one side. The mission- 
aries must stay at their duty in Turkey, and they must be 
protected in deciding to do their duty. 


A CONFESSION OF IMBECILITY. 


THERE is a certain theological class in Baltimore, with 
a two years course, to fit students fur the Gospel ministry. 
We will not mention what denomination of Christians 
controls it, for we wish our animadversions not to be 
taken as reflecting on that honorable family of believers, 
but we speak rather of a system of instruction wherever 
found. In this case the ecclesiastic in charge of it wishes 
to leng.ihen the course to three years, which is very cred- 
itable, if there are not, as we should have supposed there 
were, a plenty of other full-fledged theological semina- 
ries provided with competent instructors. 

Perhaps, however, there are not ; and we should hope 
there are none of the kind which seems to be desired, 
judgiog from the address made to the students at the 
late opening of the second year of study. The students 
were told that it was enough for them devoutly to study 
the English Bible as it is, and that there areno schools, 
colleges or universities in this country that are fitted 
with the appliances and instruction for the higher de- 
mands of scholarship. 

‘*‘We have no such deliberateress, no such depth, no such 
fulness, no such mastery in our methods, and therefore 
we produce no such results in training and mastery as are 
wrought in the Old World, in Germany, and most and best 
of all, I think, by the great scholars and schools of Eng- 
land.”’ : 

But such scholarship as this, these young men are told, 
is not necessary for them in their coming parish work. 
The attempt to getit would be dangerous to their faith 
and usefulness, They had better wait till the students 
of the higher problems of biblical history and criticism 
have ‘‘come to agreement, and shall have established 
som? truth and pritciples by absolute proof, and won the 
Caurch’s acceptance for them,” but should take no part 
in the labcr involved. Their chief teacher continues : 


**T will find little fault with the man, if there be such, 
who with strong and well trained intellect, with thorough 
knowledye and full familiarity in Hebrew and Greek, with 
exact knowledge of the many manuscripts, and with wide 
reading in history and other sciences, shall with devout 
mind think he finds trutt in some of the new theories. 
But I know for myself that I have not the qualitications 
for such studies, [know that you have not, and I know 
that they are not necessary. I think that they would 
rather be harmful to you who are training for the devout 
and practical and direct knowledge of Holy Scripture 
which shall best fit you to reach men’s souls and guide 
their lives.” 

This is the frankest confession of the prisciple of 
intellectual imbecility as applied to the preparation for 
the ministry that we have ever been so unfortunate as 
tosee. Ths pupils are told that they are incapable of 
learning, and that their teachers are too ignorant to 
teach them, and that such ignorance and incapacity are 
the mothers of devotion. ‘They are not the mothers of 
devotion ; they only produce an imbecile pulpit. The 
greatest scholar that the world can produce may be also 
the most devout., The teachers of the Church must be 
competent to meet all the oppositions of unbelief, and 
must know when to leave the outworks and retreat to 
the citadel, and when to advance to the front and attack 
the enemy with the full armory of learning and reason. 
This Baltimore theological school will produce only 
weaklings, and it confesses that it tries to do nothing 
more. May the Church be saved from such ministers ! 











Cditorial Wotes. 


THE Greater New York is described and discussed in our 
columnsthis week by Andrew H. Green, President of the 
Greater New York Commission, Robert D. Benedict, Al- 
bert Shaw and Aifred F. Britton. Both sides of the ques- 
tion are clearly presented. Newman Smyth shows how the 
Sermon on the Mount may be put into practice; Maurice 
Thompson givesa delightful article on some old notes; 
Dr. E. D. Warfield offers some reasons for secret sessions at 
Washington ; Gen. John Eaton discusses Mormonism as a 
religion ; Elizabeth S. Kiukead writes of the element of 
despair in modern literature; Chaplain Steward thinks 
there is something more than prejudice that keeps the two 
races apart socially. We have the usual Woman’s Letter 
from Washington, an article by Miss Walker on the Soci- 
ety of American Artists, and the various departments are 
fully represented. The poems are by Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Clinton Scollard, the late Robert Beverly Hale and Louise 
R. Baker ; and the stories by Charles Edward Munson, Ella 
F, Mosby and Eva Lovett. 
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THE memory of an old scandal was revived last week by 
the publication of a book by Dr. John Lanahan on “ The 
Era of Frauds in the Methodist Book Concern at New 
York.” The daily newspapers got hold of it, and some of 
their readers were rather startled by the striking headlines 
which announced the contents of the book, The“ frauds” 
described are not recent, but belong to a period which 
closed about twenty-five years ago. The matters to which 
it refers were the subject of repeated, if not thorough, in- 
vestigations, and Dr. Lanahan does not claim that his 
book brings out any new facts. His reason for publishing 
it is what chiefly concerns the public, and this he states in 
his introduction. It is, in brief, that “‘imputations have 
been cast upon” him, “‘in some instances by high officials, 
tending to destroy confidence in” his “‘integrity.’”” But he 
only specifies two such instances, one of which dates back 
as far as 1879 ; the other, made in the last General Confer- 
ence, to the effect that the *‘ Church never lost a dollar by 
one of its Agents,” was evidently aremark made in debate, 
with no intention of reflecting upon Dr. Lanahan. In a 
strict sense it is true, for we do not understand that any 
Agent was ever charged with peculation. Those who re- 
member Dr. Lanahan’s efforts as Assistant Book Agent to 
have abuses in the business of the Book Concern investi- 
gated and corrected, know that he had a very difficult time 
of it; that his charges of fraud were declared to be not well 
founded ; that he wus himself accused of official miscon- 
duct, neglect of duty, etc., and suspended fsom office; and 
that finally, through much tribulation and by great per- 
sistence, he established to the satisfaction of the Church 
that there had been iftegularities and losses, and vindicated 
his own course. His honesty is unquestioned. Nobody 
casts any imputation upon him. It is unfortunate, 
it seems to us, that he should revive the old scandal. 
Such things are best forgotten. Many of those who are 
brought into the account are dead, and their children are 
pained to have the old issues recalled. The employés 
guilty of irregularities were discharged, the faulty business 
methods corrected, and there bas been no fault to find with 


‘ the management of the Book Concero for twenty-four 


years. Dr. Lanahan might have written his story for the 
benefit of his future biographer; but it is not pleasant 
reading for anybody, and its publication could only be 
justified by the necessity of a personal vindication ; and we 
do not believe a dozen men in the Church to-day will say 
that Dr. Lanahan needs any vindication. He has been a 
member of nearly every General Conference since he ceased 
to be Book Agent, he has been honored by the Church in 
other ways, and he is at the head of the Baltimore Meth- 
odist Book Depository, which is a branch of the Methodist 
Book Concern, of New York. It required no book to place 
him right before the Church. By its publication, on the 
other hand, he has laid himself open to criticism. 


THE history of this old scandal teaches one extremely 
important lesson in connection with the management of 
religious corporations or trusts, and that is, whenever 
anything wrong is discovered no attempt whatever to con- 
ceal it shou'd be made. The long fignt of Dr. Lanahan, 
extending through the four years of his official relation to 
the Book Concern, was made necessary by the refusal of 
the Book Committee to make a full investigation and 
frankly state the result to the public. This very matter 
was under examination in one way or amotber no less than 
six times. At its first meeting the Book Committee de- 
clured that there had been yreat mismanagement and 
serious loss in one of the departments, but did not give the 
facts; at its second meeting it practically reversed this 
decision and declared that it found no evidence of fraud, 
defalcation or corruption, nor even of losses. It took the 
matter up a third time to receive charges against Dr. 
Lwnahan himself, alleging official misconduct, neglect of 
duty, insubordination, etc. It met a fourth time to try 
him on these charges, but for various reasons, including 
probably a hesitation to bring out all the testimony in- 
volved, it dropped the matter, the charges being with- 
drawao. At its fifth meeting it voted for his removal, 
which, however, was not accomplished. In the meantime 
several expert accountants had been set at work and had 
made long reports. These had come before the Church, and 
when the General Conference met and appointed a com- 
mittee, the committee examined the testimony and the 
reports and stated frankly that it found evidence of frauds 
and losses. The Church being satisfied at this point that 
the worst was known was content that the whole subject 
should be dropped. New agents were elected for the Book 
Concern, and there has been no question of mismanaye- 
ment since. The course of the Book Committee was obvi- 
ously due to the feeling taat it would do great harm to 
have all the evidence of fraud and corruption laid fully 
before the Church. But if they had gone into the subject 
thoroughly at their first meeting and reported exactly 
what they found to the Church, the scandal would not have 
been active through four years, but would have been set- 
tled at once. 


Dr. STIMSON’S resignation, accepted by his church, ends 
a three years’ experiment in one of the hardest fields in 
which a man could be placed. Dr. Stimson succeeded Dr. 
William M. Taylor, whose personal following was ex- 
tremely large, and whese methods magnified the pulpés 
rather than the work of the church. Dr. Stimson has had 
what would be called a real success almost anywhere else. 
The Sunday-school has been doubled, the Bethany Mission 
has greatly prospered, twice as many new members have 
been received as in the previous three years, and the losses 
have been those principally that come from purging the 
roll of members who have moved elsewhere. There is 
scarcely a church in New York, which depends on its pew 
rents, that has been more pro=perous than the Broadway 
Tabernacle the past year under Dr. Stimson’s vigorous 
direction. The congregations have increased, the benevo- 
lences have been very large, and the expenses have been 
met. Situated as it is, in the heart of the city, in the 
ideally best location iu New York, on Herald Square, 
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where real estate is held at the highest figures, the church 
basa grand future before it if the people will make ita 
great church for the people, and the mother of other 
churches. It is not in the location for a fashionable 
cburch except as it is most accessible from every direction. 
We heartily commend to that church the call for a for- 
ward movement made by Dr. Stimson in his sermon last 
Sunday morning,aquotation from which we publish ; and 
we greatly regret that Dr. Stimson could not himself 
have remained to carry out the plan as he has had it in 
his own mind. 





THE case of a clergyman in this city who has been 
proved to have cribbed a sermon out of a book and preached 
it as his own, has called renewed attention to the minis- 
terial sin of plagiarism. We donot believe it is a common 
sin, but it needs to be repeated that it is a sin to be pun- 
ished with disgrace. Generally the clergyman who steals 
a sermon gives no sort of credit; in this case the offense 
was aggravated by a positive untruth. In the midst of a 
long passage quoted he gave credit to one epigrammatic 
sentence in it, “As a quaint old writer has remarked.” 
Dr. Putnam, from whom the sermon was cribbed, was not 
a quaint old writer, but died less than twenty years ago, s0 
that the utterance of untruth was added to thedeception of 
silence. Weare very sorry that in this casethe clergyman, 
who has abundantly proved his ability to write his own 
sermons, makes no frank confession of wrong, but excuses 
himself on the ground of his having been too busy with 
Easter services to prepare a sermon of his own. In that 
case he might have frankly said so. The minister who 
detected the fraud by comparing thé sermon as reported 
inthe newspaper with the sermon printed in Dr. Putnam’s 
volume has been severely blamed for not having privately 
rebuked his brother, and for having, by this public expos- 
ure thrown suspicion on the hovesty of other preachers 
We are not convinced that such a public offense did not 
require a public rebuke; nor is it clear that the best way 
to prevent general suspicion is not to expose those who are 
guilty. In this case the amusing thing is that the sermon 
was originally written by a Unitarian minister, and that 
it was purloined for Easter use by aclergyman of a denom- 
ination which emphatically shuts Unitarians outside the 
pale. 


AT last, and we are glad of it, Commander and Mrs, Bal 
lington Booth have told the world why they felt them- 
selves forced to withdraw from theSalvation Army. These 
reasons are given in another column. We have to say bere 
that these reasons are just what we intimated they were 
likely to be, the personal incompatibility and autocratic 
rule of General Booth. Under such circumstances it was 
impossible for Ballington Booth and his wife to take 
another command elsewhere. Their choice was between 
going into other work or starting a new organization on 
similar lines. That it would not have been better to work 
through the agency of the other Churches, we are not pre- 
pared to say; but having worked all their lives through 
Army channels, it was only natural that they should 
takethe course they did. General Booth, who put all 
the soldiers in the red uniform of the British Army, was 
not willing to have American soldiers carry our national 
flag or use the American Eagle as a badge. The hearty 
loyalty of the Army displeased him, and, most astonishing 
of all, he threatened to divide the United States, for his 
Army purposes, into three divisions, by lines running north 
and south, and attach them to Canadian commands. Indeed, 
he did attach large areas of the West to the Toronto com- 
mand. But for the facts we refer the reader to the full state- 
ment. Evidently the tyrannical government of an army is 
not suitable for a Church, unless the General can command 
more omniscience than is possessed by General Booth. 

IT wasa somewhat curious action taken by the Philadel- 
phia Presbytery, at its late meeting, in revoking its 
letter of dismission given to Dr. Pierson to the New York 
and Brooklyn Congregational Association, and in re- 
questing him to seek admission into some denomination 
more in sympatby with his convictions. He had stated 
that he did not consider his action in being immersed a 
breaking off from ‘his previous denominational relations, 
and of courseit was not, as between immersion and sprin- 
kling. We suppose it was his statement that he no longer 
believed in infant baptism which troubled the presbytery. 
We judge that the presbytery means to affirm that no man 
who does not believe in infant baptism ought to continue 
in the ministry of the Presbytrrian Church; that is, the 
presbytery desires the Presbyterian Church to be consider- 
ably narrower than the Church of Christ. Presbyterian- 
ism, they hold, 1s narrower than Christianity, and does 
not try to be large Christianity, but only a jimited sec- 
tion of Christianity. But what is Ur. Pierson todo? He 
is urged ‘‘promptly toseek admission into some denomi- 
nation morein sympathy with his convictions on baptism,” 
while at the same time the letter dismissing him, as a 
member in good standing to the Congregational Associa- 
tion, is revoked. Why should they not have gently slipped 
him over the line instead of putting sand on the ways ? 


WE have tried to keep our readers informed as to the 
working of the ** Convention ”’ plan of the Georgia Congre- 
gationaiists. It will be remembered that when the white 
Congregational churches of Georgia, taken over bodily 
from some minor Methodist bodies, with their local and 
State conferences, refused to join with the colored Congre- 
gational State Association which held the field, a plan was 
devised by which a State Convention, embracing the two 
colors, was formed, made up of a very few delegates repre- 
senting not the churches but the conferences, and which 
could have a formal meetiog of a day and attend to statis- 
tics, elect representatives to the National Council, and sepa- 
rate witbout attracting attention. Last year the meeting 
was held in a hired hal! in Atlanta, just for the purpose of 
avoiding a publicly advertised meeting in achurch. One 
Mr. Bentley, connected with what was, but no longer is the 
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Harmony Grove Congregational Church, near Atlanta, 
bas made life a burden to the leaders of the white churches 
by declaring that they fraternize with Negroes, which they 
deny, at least in Georgia. Last year the meeting of the 
Convention was held so quietly that Mr. Bentley did not 
find out where it was; but this year it would seem that he 
was determined toattend and get ocular demonstration that 
whites and Negroes were meeting together in conference. 
It seems to have been for this reason that the Moderator of 
the last meeting, Mr. McDaniel, canceled the engagement 
of the hall for the meeting that was due at Atlanta two 
weeks ago. But when the pastor of the First Congrega 

tional Church in Atlanta, on the morning of the ap- 
pointed day, and the other colored delegates, found the 
hall closed, and on appeal to Mr. McDaniel were told that 
he should attend no meeting that day, they were not to 
be bluffed in that way, but met together in the First Church 
and, finding themselves with aquorum, proceeded to or- 
ganize and attend to the little business that was before 
them. Of this we are glad to hear, that they gave notice of 
amendments to the constitution, by which membership 
shall be by churches, and not by delegates of conferences. 
This will make the constitution conform to the practice in 
other States. The prevailing color prejudice is the only 
reason for the unwillingness of the whites to fellowship 
their colored brethren on equal terms; but this prejudice 
may be intensified by the fact that the colored pastors are 
all educated men, graduates of college and seminary, 
which can be said of very few of the white pastors. It is 
not desirable to havea body of white churches in the South 
asking money from benevolent societies in the North on the 
ground that they fraternize their colored brethren, and 
then inthe South refu-ing to meet with them in Convertion 
for fear that there might be aspy on hand to report the 
factin the South. 


Our fears that the Raines Law was intended to put into 
operation a State political machine seem to be in the way 
of being realized. The appointments of State Commis- 
sioner and Deputy Commissioner, and also commissioners 
for New York and Buffalo, are of men who are known to be 
in thorough sympathy with the Platt machine: and while 
much is to be said as to the competency of some of these 
men, the indications that the enforcement of the law is to 
be in accordance with the ideas of the machine are too 
strong to be overlooked. Unfortunately, it has been de- 
cided by a majority vote of the State Civil Service Com- 
mission that the sixty special agents may be appointed 
from the non-competitive list, the requirements being of 
the easiest description. The way is clear, therefore, to such 
an administration of the new law as will be helpful to the 
politicians. The State Commissioner held a conference 
with Mr. Platt and others in charge of the machine before 
he entered upon his duties and made any appointments. 
It is to be said in favor of the law that there has been less 
Sunday selling under it than under the old system, and it 
is also an indication that the law has good features that 
the liquor men are so united in bitter opposition to it. 


THE policy of the thick and thin free silver Republicans 
was outlined last week, and followed by the Utah Repub- 
lican Convention. In its resolutions it expressed the hope 
that the Utah delegation to the National Republican Con- 


‘vention would take no part in the nomination of candi- 


dates, but would withdraw from the Convention unless 
the demand for the fullest recognition of silver is conceded. 
It is expected that the delegations from Idaho, Montana, 
and perhaps in part from Colorado, will take this position. 
In other words, these four small States, three of which 
have not been States seven years, and one, Utah, is not yet 
a year old, propose to dictate to the Republican Party of 
the nation its monetary policy. The Four States will have 
in the National Convention only 26 delegates out of 894, 
and yet they propose that the 868 delegates, or perhaps a 
dozen less, shall yield their judgment to this little insigni- 
ficant minority at the penalty of the disruption of the 
Republican Party. A more impudent demand it would be 
hard to imagine. Other Northwestern States that were 
committed tosilver are taking a different attitude. South 
Dakota has given up free silver, and so, probably, has North 
Dakota, and Oregon last week adopted a sound money 
platform. The course of the Convention at St. Louis 
is, therefore, plain. If it is to represent the Republican 
Party of the nation and not of a few mining States, it must 
declare unequivocally for sound money, following the lead 
of Massacbusetts, New York and Rhode island. It would 
be folly for the party to dicker with these fanatical silver 
delegates. If they do not like the policy of the Republican 
Party, let them do what Senator Jones and Senator Stew- 
art, of Nevada, did—go out of the party and become Popu- 
lists. The Democrats in Oregon have been foolish enough 
to declare for free silver. This makes the issue in that 
State a square one between the Republican and Democratic 
platforms, and tho the Democrats may, by this declaration, 
gain the support of the Populists, they cannot gain the 
State. The free-silver Democrats have also been highly 
successful in Missouri, and it looks as tho that State, wish 
many Southern States, and, of course, some in the North- 
west, would be represented in the Democratic National 
Convention by free-silver delegates. The declaration of 
the bankers of Maryland last week for sound money was 
enthusiastic and unanimous. It does seem as tho the 
views of our ablest financiers ought to have some weight 
upon a pure question of finance. 


To one notable, tho incidental statement in Prof. E. J. 
Phelps’s address on the Monroe Doctrine we give our heart- 
iest approval. He says that it is a rule of international 
law to allow “‘ interference when necessary, for humanity’s 
sake, such as, for instance, as is represented to have taken 
place in Armenia.” On that subject there is no question, 
and it should be clearly understood that in any discussion 
of interference by the United States there may be two 
grounds for such interference and both equally defensible. 
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Under international law one is the protection of all ony 
citizens—a protection doubly necessary in asemi barbarous 
country, and in the prosecution of which defense we ™may 
zo further than we would ina country of settled proce. 
dure: the other is that of humanity, and is an entirely 
different thing, but equally legitimate. Any nation, ang 
the United States as well, has the right to intervene for 
humanity’s sake if it thinks wise ; and it is its duty to do 
so if it thinks that more good will be done than burt, even 
tho not one of our citizens were concerned, if there jg 
such a condition of massacre and outrage and forced cop. 
versions as it has been abundantly proved is the fact, 
Under this law of humanity there is absolutely no denia} 
of or interference with any Monroe Doctrine or any doc. 
trine of Washington’s Farewell Address against intermed- 
dling with affairs of the Old World. Further than that, 
it is not only our right, but it is our duty, to make snch 
intervention if we have the physical strength to do it, and 
if we have reason to believe that our intervention will be 
successful. 





THE United States Government has pow a rare chance 
to do a right and vigorous act in the Turkish affair. Al] 
these fifty thousard Armenians may be beyond the pale 
of diplomatic charity, but George P. Knapp is not. He is 
an American citizen residing in Bitlis, and has been ac. 
tive io giving aid and sympathy to the victims of the mas. 
sacres. Our Goveraoment, of course, has no consul within 
reach of Bitlis, and when the Turkish Government 
charged him with exciting the Armenians to insurrection 
and murder, the British Consul examined the matter and 
reported that the charges were frivolous, as they doubtless 
were. But the local Governor had orders to send Mr, 
Knapp out of the country, and, without waiting for 
weather fit for traveling, he was hustled off by violence to 
Diarbekir, where he was, at last accounts, held in custody 
by the Vali. This is an intolerable outrage ; and we hope 
that Secretary Olney has sent a peremptory demand to the 
Porte, not that he be brought on with courtesy to Con- 
stantinople for trial, but that he be first returned honora- 
bly to Bitlis, and then allowed to come in comfort to Con- 
stantinople. Nothing less is to be thought of; and we 
await with much anxiety news of the action of Secretary 
Olney. Thisis the time to act. But, unfortunately, the 
the indignation in England seems to be more intense than 
here. We wish a thousand people would write to their 
Senators and Representatives calling their attention to the 
condition of affairs and urging protection to American 
citizens. And, meanwhile, why have we no consul in 
Harpit? We hear of one for Alexandretta, but Harpft is 
more important, and if Turkey will not grant an exequa- 
tur that barbarous Government should be taught how to 
give anexequatur. We need a more vigorous and positive 
policy with Turkey. 


THE report from Washington last week that Secretary 
Olney, at the President’s direction, had sent a communi- 
cation to our Minister in Madrid proposing mediation on 
the part of the United States in the Cuban trouble, was 
denied the next day after it was published, and it was de- 
clared that there was no truth whatever in the statement. 
How the report originated the public does not know. 
Perhaps the general expectation that some action of the 
Administration would follow the adoption of the concur- 
rent resolution by Congress was responsible for it. Itis 
not doubted that the Administration shares the feeling of 
sympathy for the Cuban cause which the country bas 
shown in so many ways; but the President, it is said, does 
not believe the time has come for recognition of the bel- 
ligerency of the Cubans; and the war, if war it may be 
called, goes on in the same desultory and indecisive man- 
ner that has marked its course from the beginning. The 
rebel forces are divided into small parties, and Geoeral 
Weyler has not been able to force them into open and de- 
cisive battle. The reports indicate great destruction of 
property and considerable loss of life, and atrocities such 
as ought not to be possible in a thoroughly civilized war- 
fare. Here are some of the reports of a single week : 

“Insurgents have burned sixty-two houses and huts at La 
Salud, province of Havana.” : 

* Guayabal, near the western line of the province of Havana, 
has been burned by the Cuban forces.” 4 

“A band of Cubans, commanded by Inglesito, entered the 
province of Matanzas, and despite the resistance of the troops 
in the forts, sacked several stores and burned a few houses.” 
On the part of the Spanish troops we hear of a court mar- 
tial at Matanzas, which senterced four prisoners of war 
to death. Another political prisoner has been executed, 
and during a night attack on a little town the Spanish 
troops shot and killed four women and two children, 
wounding others. It is said that this wasa mistake. The 
policy of the rebels to refuse to allow planters to grind 
their cane is being rigorously pursued, and those who 
attempt it are liable to have their property destroyed by 
fire. The elections for members of the Spanish Cortes, 
held on Sunday, were of course a farce. There was but 
one party and one set of candidates, and the vote was ex- 
tremely light. 





THE “ Dont’s,’”’ of which we had so many in volumes 
and articles two or three years ago, are revived under the 
form of ‘* Nevers” in an article of instruction to Catho- 
lic priests in The American Ecclesiastical Review, by 
William Stang, D.D., of the American College, University 
of Louvain. Of his twenty-five ‘‘ Nevers’”’ we give a num 
ber in the way of suggestion to our readers : 

“ Never make money the subject of your sermon. This matter 
belongs to the announcements before the reading of the Sunday 
Gospel.” 

* Never preach on vice; as drunkenness, impurity, theft, cur 
ing; but preach on temperance, purity, honesty, etc.” 

“ Never mention or allude to individuals, censuring them 
finding fault with them.” 

* Never resent in the pulpit any personal injury.” 

“* Never ridicule people or imitate their peculiarities in manner 
or language.” 
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“Never blame people for their nationality; never ascribe to 
them national sins.” 

* Never speak against American institutions or customs.” 

“ Never speak about local politics or the political parties.” 

*“ Never preach on any subject which is purely secular.” 

* Never relate in yoursermons stories of doubtful truth.” 

“ Never exaggerate the truth in the pulpit.” 

“ Never discuss theological opinions or advert to controversies 
among Catholic theologians.” 

* Never speak against civil or spiritual authority.” 

* Never attack the public schools, condemning them in a whole- 
sale manner.” 

“Never preach on fashion, condemning certain styles of dress.” 
Fach of these admonitions is developed, and enforced with 
a Latin quotation. 


_... Tbe Reform School Bill has now passed both houses of 
the Legislature at Albany by large majorities, and awaits 
the approval of Mayor Strong before being sent to the Gov- 
ernor. The provisions of this bill are substantially those 
recommended by the Committee of Seventy, on whose 
platform the Mayor was elected. Hence we assume he 
will not veto the bill. Yet the friends of the ward trustees , 
the Tammapyites, and a large portion of the teachers, are 
zealously circulating -petitions throughout the city for 
names to oppose the bill, and 100000 or more will be 
secured. It is reported, moreover, that a public parade or 
demonstration of the opposition will take place shortly 
in the City Hall Park. This activity is unfortunate, 
for it may block the way of one of the most important 
reforms that we have had under the present administra- 
tion; and tho we believe the majority of teachers are 
sincere in their opposition to the bill, still the trustee 
system will have to be abolished sooner or later, because 
it is awkward, unnecessary, and stands in the way of prog- 
ress. After the bill has become a law we are sure the 
teachers will be the last to advocate its repeal. 


.... We do not quote the following paragraph from The 
Interior to express agreement with it, but only to call 
attention to the fact that it is far from correct: 

“Tbe women of the Methodist Church have captured the cita- 

del, and nothing now remains but the formalities of taking pos- 
session. The minority, consisting of Dr. Buckley, the Negroes 
and the Germans, with a few left-over Methodists, constitute 
the opposition.” 
It is true that the Germans have very generally voted 
against admission of women, but it is not true of the 
Negroes. On the contrary, only one colored conference has 
given a majority against it, while the Delaware, the Lex- 
ington, the Louisiana, the South Carolina, the Savannah, 
the Upper Mississippi, and other colored conferences, have 
voted heavily in its favor. Out of 119 votes Louisiana 
cast only three against it; the Lexington cast 71 votes for 
it and none against it, and the vote of the Upper Missis- 
sippi Conference was 79 to 2. This shows that the colored 
witisters are far more progressive than The Interior indi- 
cates, 

....Jt is a very just complaint which [he Evangelical 
Messenger makes of the failure of churches to pay their 
ministers what they agree to pay them. It shows that the 
deficits in mivisterial salaries in six conferences of the 
Evangelical Association amount to $18,000 in the past five 
years. It is not unjust to say that toe ministers have 
been defrauded of this amount, and it is worth while to 
raise, asOur contemporary does, the question of Christian 
integrity in connection with this deficit. It is not enough 
that Christian men should fulfil tbeir obligations ia secu- 
lar business. The promise to pay a minister or an organist 
or a sexton is just as sacred as the promise to pay the 
grocer or the butcher or the landlord; and officers of 
churches should make it a matter of pride to redeem all 
their pledges and fulfil to the letter all their contracts. 
The fact that a minister may not have the legal right to 
recover unpaid salary i- no reason why the debt should be 
disregarded. 


..A warm welcome to the Marquis Yamagata, Field 
Marshal of Japan, who is on his way across the American 
continent, to attend the coronation of the Russian Em- 
peror. This is his first visit to the United States since the 
war with China, in which he and his country gained such 
glory! He knows the United States by previous residence 
here, and itis in no measured or perfunctory terms that 
he expresses his liking for the United States, and the in- 
debtedness of Japan to America. The United States has, 
in diplomatic matters, treated Japan honorably, has been 
the first to urge and accept such a revision of treaties as 
Japanese self-respect required, and no nation has a warmer 
sympathy with the new Island Empire of the East than 
have we. 


....Opinion on arbitration as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes seems to be all one way both in England 
and the United States. Some have doubts whether it can 
be fully applied in the present state of feeling in the two 
countries, and most people, perhaps, have but a very hazy 
idea of it; but nobody appears to find any respectable 
argument against it. The convention to be held at Wash- 
ington, April 22d and 23d, will be a most important and 
influential gathering, and will direct thought to arbitration 
as a principle, and to the rules and methods necessary to 
make it practicable. We shall not fail to give our readers, 
in due time, such a discussion of the questions involved as 
will enable them to have a reasonable understanding of the 
whole subject. 

--.-Of course we are glad that several Americans have 
won the highest honors in the resuscitated Olympic 
games at Athens, They are not held in the same place as 
of old, but Athens is a better place for them than Olympia 
in Elis, and 1s the only city in Greece that could now su p- 
Ply a worthy audience. or a worthy amphitheater, Mr. 
Averoff, a wealthy Greek, having given a miilion dollars to 
restore the old Athenian Stadium. 

-.-. We shall watch with interest to see how the prohibi- 
tory lawis enforced in Ellis, Kan. The recent election 
there resulted in the triumph of the women, who have been 
placed in control of the government of the town. Nowlet 
them Show the men that the prohibitory law and all othe r 
laws can be enforced. 
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DR. STIMSON’S RESIGNATION. 


A MEETING of the congregation of Broadway Tabernacle 
Church in this city was held on the evening of Wednesday, 
April 8th, to act on Dr. Stimson’s resignation, which he 
had announced on Sunday would be presented. After the 
meeting was called to order, Dr. Stimson read the follow- 
ing paper: 


“To THE MEMBERS OF THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE CHURCH : 


“Dear Brethren: A step so disturbing to the peace of the 
church as returning your commission to me to be your pastor, 
should rest upon reasons that are both definite and cogent. 

“I accepted your call three years ago, believing in the worth 
of Congregationalism as a workable ecclesiastical polity, believ- 
ing that Congregationalism has a legitimate field of usefulness 
in this city, and believing in the possibilities of the Broadway 
Tabernacle as a Congregational church. After full conference 
and a correspondence extending over several months, I believed 
I was following the guidance of God in giving up my home and 
work in St. Louis and coming to you. 

“This church had had a distinguished history in its present 
position, but great changes were going on about it, and I was led 
to believe that the church, and especially the brethren who came 
to confer with me, were prepared to face the new conditions, and 
toadopt a policy appropriate to them. There were manifest 
reasons why the church should, if possible, remain where it is, 
and at the same time an urgent necessity for one or more addi- 
tional Congregational churches uptown. 

‘To accomplish beth these results, indeed to secure a strong 
and aggressive life for a church placed where the tides meet, 
certain conditions are essential. I outlined to the committee 
which you sent to me the main features of such a movement. 
Among them are the necessity of a revised and adequate fiaan- 
cial scheme, a sufficient staff of workers, ministerial and lay; 
proper facilities for work; and above all adefinite decision as 
to the policy of the church, and a hearty co-operation of the 
leading members who remain with it in swinging the church into 
a new line, and welcoming to it all classes of people. 

* There were factsin the situation after I came, which made 
it inexpedient to press any of these matters for consideration for 
many months. [accepted this cheerfully, and strove to do the 
best possible under the circumstances. When, however, last 
autumn I thought the time had come for some changes of 
method, I was made aware that there existed, on the part of 
some who are in positions of permanent influence, a purpose to 
oppose whatever I might suggest, with the intention of effecting 
my removal; and that advantage was to be taken of the annual 
meeting of the society to precipitate a controversy on this point. 
In verifying this I learned, also, that it was bruited abroad in 
the community tothe injury of the church and tothe disturbance 
of some who felt the necessity of leaving us to escape contro- 
versy. 

* The situation is, then, simp’y this. The old plan of provid- 
ing a revenue for the current expenses solely by pew rents, 
which was adequate for entirely different conditions, but which 
is no longer feasible, is still continued ; and for the three years in 
which I have been here no member of the congregation, however 
willing or wealthy, has contributed or has had any way by which 
he could contribute to the expenses of the church beyond the 
amount of his pewrent. A floatirg debt of $16,000 the year I 
came was allowed to augment to $30,000, and then a mortgage of 
$50,000 was placed upon the church, removing all further sense 
of individual responsibility, despite the tact that a slight 
effort in the congregation last fall proved the entire possibility 
of providing for the estimated annual deficit in advance, a 
mortgage, small indeed as related to the value of the property, 
but grievous and burdensome as affecting the spirits and pros- 
perity of tbe church. 

*“T am still without pastoral assistance, despite much effort on 
my part to secure it; the church has made little or no progress 
in Congregational organization; and, most important of all, no 
decision has been reached upon the great question of the work 
to be undertaken or the policy to be pursued. 

“*I believe the time has come for action in all of these direc- 
tions; but lalso sorrowfully see that neither these nor any other 
question can now come before the church except to be compli- 
cated with the question of my remaining, your pastor. The 
welfare of the church requires that these questions be settled, 
that they be settled by the action of the church itself, and that 
they be settled after full discussion on their merits. The fulness 
of life to-day manifest in every department of the church is 
witness to the entire competence of the church to deal with the 
situation, whatever form it may take. 

“While we have lost some valuable families, our roll, to be 
accurate, needs to be still further reduced; we have received 
149 new members, which is more than twice the number received 
in the previous three years; our benevolences aggregate $86,000, 
which, of course, does not include rew rents; our Sunday-school 
has doubled, our Bethany mission, with its fourteen different 
departments and twelve or thirteen hundred scholars, was never 
larger, or so well organized and efficient, and never contributing 
so much toward its own support ; and the audiences in our own 
services speak for themselves. 

* All my pastoral life has been spent in constructive work ; 
but I have learned that the best work of a minister is what he 
does in building up individual character. I am not willing to 
put that in peril by controversy. Icall you to witness that I 
have done allin my power to prevent it, even to being accused of 
being untrue to my trust. If the Lord had opened a door of 
egress for me at apy time during the past winter I should, for 
this reason, have been giad to step out. 

“| have an unwavering confidence in Christian people. If 1 
did not believe in them I should leave the ministry. I believe, 


also, for the Church no less than for the State, in government of 
the people, by the people, tor Christ and the people; and I be- 
lieve that this policy need only to be applied with mutual confi- 
dence and generous breadth of view in order to vindicate itself 


and advance the kingdom of God. 


* These years have been to me full of personal blessing, and I 
thank you for so much of opportunity, and for all the expressions 


of yourindividual good-will. I am not ashamed of my work, such 


as by the blessing of God it has been. I would only I might have 
done more. I would gladly spend and be spent in helping you to 


solve the problem before you; and I trust that you will feel that 


your task is easier and not harder because of the part I, whom 


you called to be your pastor, have had init. 


“ I have only to add that you now have my resignation in your 
hands for such action as you deem wise, to take effect at a date tc 
be determined by our mutual convenience, subject, of course, ac- 
cording to our Congregational usage, to the revision and approval 


of a Council. 
“ (Signed) 
“ New Yorks, April 8th, 1896.’’ 


Henry A. STIMSON. 
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After the reading of the letter Dr. Stimson left, that the 


church might be free to discuss the Proposition. A motion 
was then made by the Hon.Cornelius N. Bliss and seconded 
by Dr. William H. Thompson, that the resignation be ac- 


epted and that the equivalent of 01e year's salary ($13,000) 


be paid Dr. Stimson from the time he left the church. The 
motion, it was understood, was prep3red in an informal 
meeting of the church committee and trustees a few days 
before. A statement was read by Dr. Thompson, from 
which the following extracts are taken: 


“After the experience of three years of his pastorate, we feel 


bound to say that our hopes and anticipations have not been re- 
alized, but rather that, according to our judgment, a serious 
decline in the prosperity of the church has occurred. During 
the three years there has been a loss to the church of 180 mem- 
bers, dismissed by letter to other charches, against a gain of 107 
by letter and 33 on confession, or 140 in all, besides a loss by 
deaths during these years amounting to 41. 


“* These figures have failed to represent the full exten$ of the 


actual condition of the church, as it was known to the under- 
signed. From their relation, generally of many year’s standing, 
to the members of the church and to the society who had in- 
trusted the affairs of the church to their charze, they would 
be naturally more cognizant of the sentiments of individuals 
than other members of the church could be. It was noticed with 
concera, therefore, that many persons who had long been identi- 
fled with and prominent in the life of the church, and who in 
more than one instance continued to contribute liberally to its 
support and benevolent enterprises, nevertheless abseated from 
the services of the church. 


“ A much larger number, however, had personally intimated 


their intention, in case no change occurred in the pastorate, to 
sever their connection with the church. Moreover, it came to 
our knowledge that others, instead of taking this course, had 
resolved to bring the subject before the church at the annual 
meeting of the society last Novemer. 
suaied from doing so by assurances that the pastor would him- 
self take m2asure3 waich would be satisfactory to them, without 
the necessity of a demand being made upoa him at the annual 


They were only dis- 


meeting for his resignation.” 


This was followed by a discussion in which a number of 
persons took part. Several defended Dr. Stimson, urging 
that his resignation be not accepted. The statement was 
made that the greater part of the congregation were heart- 
ily ia favor of him, and the facts in connection with his 
first comiog, uuder peculiarly trying circumstances, were 
called to mind; as also the fact that the church com- 
menced to decline in strength before the resignation of Dr. 
Taylor. 
S. Storrs to a question as to what he would advise ina case 


Reference was also made to the answer by Dr. R. 


where the officers of achurch were on one side and the ma- 
jority of the congregation on another, in waich he advised 
the pastor toremain. An amendment to the motion was 
offered, and after s-me discus-ion was lost by a vote of 100 
to 140. The mosion to accept the resignation was then put 
and carried. The general sentiment of the discussion was 
p-rsonally cordial to Dr. Stimson. Tuere appeared simply 
to be the feeling that the work in his Tabernacle was not 
entirely suited to the peculiar circumstances. It is the 
g°neral impression that there will be no division in the 
caurch, but that all will joiu heartily in its future work. 

In his sermon on Sunday morning last Dr. Henry A. 
Stimson said: 


“Is it not God’s voice calling to us and calling to his Church 
to-day? We are not conscious of limitations; we beleve the 
Gospei is for all the world, but as were the churches in Antioch, 
so we come under the bondage of ovr own habits. We worship 
at stated hours, we have our pruyer-meetings and our Sunday- 
s7hools and our church services. The world may come and hear 
if it will. We shall be glad to welcome them and Jet them take 
a@ pew, but we do things in the regular way. We are greatly 
given to decency and order. We are sluwto urge auy; we are 
afraid lest we be esteemed rude or intrus!ve. Meanwhile, the 
great world goes on unreached, and we come to believe that the 
world cannot be reached, that it is growing worse and worse. 
We point to the throngs at the Sunday concerts, or who are off 
on their bicycles, or are driving in the park or dining in their 
own homes, and find cne reason or another for keeping away 
from the churches. We do less instead of more in our per- 
sonal effortsto reach them. We find more abundant excuse for 
their aloofness from the Gospel. Meanwhile, the Lord is calling 
us, nay, is impelling us by pressure of every kind, to go to the 
people with a Gospel for the people, let it be in what form it 
will, only that 1t reach their ears and find access to their 
hearts. The people are waiting for the Gospel, and in their 
souls they hunger for it. This is the explanation of 
the power of exceptional services to-day, in the Salvation Army 
hall, or in the great revival gathering, or in the camp meeting in 
the wood or by the sea. It is this message, or it 1s nothing, 
which stirsthe human spirit. We may not like the methods; we 
may despair greatly, and lose zeal; but the message of the Cross 
stirs men. The people who sitin sorrow need but to know what 
you have to tell. Be it ours to bring Jesus Christ more directly 
to them, and to do what we hear the Chief of the Apostles him- 
self proclaim to us, across the centuries, as he told it to these 
brethren in Antioch. Would to God our hearts might be stirred 
as theirs were when they heard rehearsed ali that God had done 
in opening a door that the Gentiles also might believe. The great 
need of the Church to-day is that we believe that the Gospel of 
the Lord Jesus Christ has power over the hearts of men; no mat- 
ter how hard those hearts may be or how remote by their tradi- 
tions or their habits or their luxury or wealth they are from the 
truth. Weare to go tothem with the Gospel; we are to preach 
the Gospel at them as well as to them; we are to deliver our 
message with a burning faith and an expectant courage. We are 
to believe that the Lurd Jesus Christ loves their souls as he loves 
ours, and gave himself as freely for them as he has given him- 
self for us. Then, no matter how degraded the life or exalted the 
position of men, our mission will be found to prove the oneness of 
their sonship as children of our common Heavenly Father by 
their giving themselves also to Christ. That we may believe this 
Gospel and preach this Gospel is God’s message to-day.” 





....-An organization, to be known as the Association for 
Promoting the Interest of Church Schools, Colleges and 
Seminaries in connection with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, has been formed in this city. Its chief object is 
to extend that work throughout the United States, and 
particularly in the West and South, by the establishment 
of Episcopal institutions of learning. Among the direct- 
ors are Drs. Charles F. Hoffman and George R. Van De 
Water, George Zabriskie and others. 
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BALLINGTON BOOTH’S REAL REASONS. 


MR AND MRs. BALLINGTON BooTH have issued anotber 
statement which gives the real fundamental reasons for their 
aciion in leaving the Salvation Army. The occasion of this, 
they say, is the fact that portions of their private letters 
are being shown by the officers in London, who put their 
own interpretation upon them. As to their reason for not 
publishing the letter of January 3ist, they say: ‘“‘ That 
letter being a private communication from a son to a 
father and brother, we have not felt that we could honor- 
ably make it public. The receivers of the letter are per- 
fectly at liberty to do so provided they print it intact.” 
They deny absolutely that they left the Army because 
they were unwilling toleave America. They then makea 
series of statements of which the most important are the 
following : 





**The General's visit was the primary cause of the difficulty 
between usand himself. From first to last, he impressed us with 
his displeasure and his dissatisfaction with us personally, and 
with our method of administering affairs. We loved and under- 
stood this country. He exhibited prejudice and misconception 
of it and its people. He objected to the display of the National 
flag upon our badges, in our balls, and in our homes. He said 
that the time bad arrived to cease carrying the Stars and Stripes 
at the head of our parades. He objected to the use of the eagle 
upon our crest and insignias, and constantly spoke depreciating- 
ly of the country, its people and its institutions. Our constant 
defense and explanation, in answer to his attacks, only increased 
the difficulty. With our affection for and knowledge of America, 
this placed us ina most unfortunate position. He.in conse- 
quence, showed but little interest and sympathy with us per- 
sonally. He spoke no word in public in approval of our toil, 
service or success, and in other ways that we need not mention 
made the visit one of the bitterest experiences of our lives. We 
refrain from saying more on the personal side, save to state that 
these facts have been substantiated by many who witnessed the 
same. 

* During our experience in America we have gradually become 
convinced that the system of g »verning the work in this country 
from a foreign center, by laws made by those unaware of the 
needs and conditions of the country. is neither wise nor practical. 
Constant friction bas on this account existed between us and the 
International Headquarters. 

* Our judement bas been forced upun points that we did not 
approve, and we have been made to feel that the government was 
such that,so far as we were personally concerned, we cou'd not 
accept another command where we should have to administer 
while we ourselves could not agree with the rules it demanded 
and enforced. 

“The rules and regulations governing the Army, to the minu- 
test detail, were made in England, and the Commissioners of 
foreign cotamand were obliged to enforce them, tho they them- 
selves had inno wise been consulted on the formulating of the 
same. Some time previous to our orders to farewell, two more 
volumes cameto hand. Portions of these volumes we did not 
approve, yet such rules and regulations we should have had to 
enforce in some other country,-if not in this one. 

* For years we had not been consu'ted on the important moves 
and innovations of the Army, altho supposed to be two of its 
most prominent and responsible officers. Great schemes, in- 
volving large sums of money, had been formulated and launch- 
ed by International Headquarters, and cur first intimation of the 
same was through some publication, tho by their policy o 
change of Commissioners we might, in the future, have the re- 
sponsibility for the vast burden and debt involved.’ 

One point illustrated at considerable length was that 
their judgment was not accepted on matters vitally affect- 
ing the welfare of the work in thiscountry. An illustra- 
tion of this was a rule in regard to the use of tobacco. 
Seven years ago it was decided to enforce the rule in re- 
gard to enrolied and uniformed officers, Later an edition 
of rules was received from England in which this rule was 
rescinded, The strony feeling of the Commander and the 
staff officers here availed nothing, and they were ordered 
to enforce the abrogation cf the rule. This is cited chiefly 
as an illustration of the determination at headquarters to 
ignore the “ judgment of responsible officers and the vary- 
ing conditions of different countries.” This was also 
brought out by the following which will come as a surprise 
to most Americans: 

“During his last interview with us in America, the General 
stated that be wished us to assist the struggling work in Canada, 
by giving up a certain portion of the United States to be annexed 
to the Dominion. Weexpressed our willinzness to further assist 
our comrades in Canada with money (having already helped 
them financially), but that the annexation of American territory 
to Canada was quite impracticable and would damage the work. 
Our arguments carried no weight, and the General considered 
them unreasonable. When he spoke of the national feeling, he 
closed the controversy by drawing his finger down the map of 
North America in three sections, declaring that ultimately he in- 
tended to cut fhe country in three, joining each to a section of 
Canadato break down any nationa feeling existing. We said 
such division would ruin the work in this country, where the un- 
broken union of States means so much. 

* After the General's return to Englani a 'engthened corre- 
spondence followed. in which we gave a number of reasons 
against this annexation. Tho they could not carry our judg- 
ment, they forced us to make theannexativun, and at the present 
time the Army work in Dakota, North Montana and North 

Washington is governed from Toronto; and we have been told 

hat the officers hardly dare to let the citizens of these cities 
know that their money goes to the Canadian headquarters. It 
was intended upon ovr removal from command to divide this 
country, so we had built into our national headqnarters a stone 
from each Siate to typify ‘The Union, one and inseparable.’ 

“Tho we repeatedly urged, after the resignation of our chief 
secretary, William Evans, that, for the sake of the advance and 
safety of the workin America, it was absolutely necessary to 
choose for that position an officer from the ranks in this country 
who was an American citizen and familiar with the thought and 
sentiment of the Am-iican people, our request was ignored by 
the International Headquarters. We were told that the officer 
holding the position must be some one trained in England and 
well known to the General, and chosen by International Head- 
quarters. We had, reluctantly, to restrict our choice to an 
officer from England. Colonel Eadie was sent. 

“In relation to our going to London for conference with the 
General, we believed it was useless, as we had had lengthy and 
unsatisfactory interviews with him here.” 


Taese reasons Mr. and Mrs. Booth consider sufficient ex- 
planation for their letter of January 3ist. Denials of and 
couater statements to the above they expect, but feel sure 


THE INDEPENDENT 


that they will at least be acquitted of “insincerity of mo- 
tive and unworthiness of purpose.” 


ain 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





THERE has been another consolidation among the Bap- 
tist papers. The Examiner and The Christian Inquirer 
then The National Baptist, of Philadelphia, joined forces 
some time ago, and now the venerable Christian Secretary, 
of Hartford, has transferred its subscribers to the New 
York paper. 


..-. There are in New England, as it appears from statis- 
tics given in Zion’s Herald, 147,789 communicants of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. This shows a slight increase 
over the returns made by the Census of 1890, when there 
were 146,570, The Herald represents the present number as 
being 150,000. 


.... It has been decided to remove the National Conven- 
tion of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union from 
San Francisco to St. Louis, but three conferences will be 
held on the Pacific Coast, at which Lady Henry Somer- 
set and Miss Willard will speak. The annual convention 
of the British Association, to be held in London in June, 
will be attended by a number of delegates, iucluding Miss 
Willard, Miss Anna A. Gordon, and others. 


....The American Board reports for the month of March 
receipts of $56,439 as against $44,923 for March of 1895. The 
regular donations show an increase of $1.200, do ations 
for special objects an increase of nearly $2,000, and legacies 
an increase of $8,400. The record for the seven months 
shows that the receipts have been $334,540 against $355 297 
for the last year. This decrease of something over $20,000 
is made up as follows: regular donations, $2,172: special 
donations, $1,797; legacies, $16,787. The total cash re- 
ceived for the debt from September Ist, 1895, to March 31-t, 
1896, was $98,085 


...»-Dr. L. W. Munhall conducted a sixteen-day series of 
meetings in Rochester, N. Y., under the auspices of the 
Methodist churches of the city. He opened the campaign 
March 18th, and closed April 34. They were of intense 
interest from the beginning. Fitzhugh Hall, capable of 
seating 2.500, and under stress 3,000, was filled at every 
evening cervice, and frequently hundreds went away. The 
afternoon meetings grew in attendance from the first, 
until at the last the hall was filled. Dr. Munhall is so 
widely known and his methods are so familiar as to render 
characterization unnecessary. Tbe churches were quick- 
ened and profited, and nearly 600 were brought to a knowl- 
edge ot the truth. 


.... The Evangelical Alliance, in its work m Ireland, has 
been carrying out for some time the plan of inviting the 
different Christian communities to gather for prayer on 
Saint Patrick’s Day, taking the position that the Saint 
was hy no means a Roman Catholic, as has been constantly 
set forth, but taught the doctrines and exercised the posi- 
tion of a bishop of a church in Ireland, as at present. They 
hold that it has been too much the habit to concede to 
Rome that he was a Roman Catholic sent by the Pope to 
evangelize Ireland and the first Roman Catholic Bishop of 
the See of Armagh. Hence, throughout the country, local 
meetings for prayer have been held on that day, and the 
result has been that the cause of Evangelistic work has 
been advanced. 


....-At the semiannual conference of the Mormon 
Churcb, held in Salt Like City last week, a manifesto was 
issued which has created considerable excitement. It is to 
the effect that the church leaders have unanimously agreed 
to a rule that members of the church who hold any church 
office must apply to the church authorities before they can 
receive any nomination to a political position. The reason 
for this, as given, is that once having accepted the honors 
and obligations of ecclesiastical office they cannot make 
those honors subordinate or even co-ordinate with new ones 
of a different character, and they are bound to obtain 
the consent of the priesthood before assuming such respon- 
sibilities. Moses Thatcher, who accepted the nomination 
of United States Senator without consulting the first 
presidency, was deposed by the conference from his office 
as an apostle in the church. 


.... The vote of the Methodist annual conferences on the 
admission of women, according to the latest reports, ag- 
gregated 6,832 for and 2,164 against. This shows the neces- 
sary three-fourths for admission with 84 to spare. The 
New York and New York East Conferences are strongly 
against admission, the vote of the former being 89 for and 
99 against, and of the latter 66 for and 140 against. Doubt- 
less the strong influence of The Christian Advocute, of 
this city, which has opposed the admission of women, has 
been felt in these and neighboringconferences So far only 
seventeen conferences have given a majority against the 
amendment. These are the Baltimore, California Ger- 
man, Central Alabama (colored), Central German, Chicago 
German, Newark, New York, New York East, North 
German, North Germany (Europe), Northwest Germany, 
Norway (Europe), Norwegian and Danish, Pittsburg, 
Sweden (Europe), West German and Western Swedish. 


.... The sixth annual Conference on Missions, conducted 
under the auspices of the Amity Baptist Church in this 
city, was held last week. The sessions covered the after- 
noons and evenings of three days—Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday—and the program was very varied. Among 
the topics presented were ‘ The Institutional Church,” by 
the Rev. J. M. Bruce; “‘ Deaconess Work,” by Dr. G. U. 
Wenner; ‘The American Continent as a Mission Field,” 
by Dr. Thomas J. Morgan: ‘‘The Meaning of America,” 
by the Rev. S Z. Batten; ‘City Missions,” includiag the 
Settlement idea, Federation of the Churches, the Social 
Evil and other topics, by Dr. Jane E. Robbins, the Rev. J. 
W. Hegeman and others; * Foreign Missions: its Social 
Spirit and the Biological Arguments,”’ by Drs. Chivers 
and W. C. Bittiag, together with a number of letters 
from the foreign field ; sociological topics by Arthur W. 
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Milbury and the Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch, and young 
people’s work in systematic and proportionate giving and 

in Christian endeavor by Messrs. W. L. Amerman and W. 

J. Campbell. 


-++-The report on the Million-Dollar Fund in the Assem. 
bly Herald for April, states that up to the middle of March 
$311,000 had been received in cash. A table is presented of 
the contributions and apportionments which gives some 
interesting facts. The apportionment of the Synod of 
Pennsylvania was $214 609 ; the amount of contributions, 
$97,138 ; New Jersey, apportionment, $99,545, contributions, 
$26 328 ; New York, apportionment, $234,026, contributions, 
$56,532; Illinois, apportionment, $77,152, contributions, 
$12,647. The situation is similar with regard to all of the 
synods. In New York over $30,000 came from one church ; 
in Pennsylvania fully two-thirds from the western part of 
the State. The whole problem, it is stated, is now concen- 
trated in the responses which come from the large cities, 
The smaller sections, it is reported, have done their work 
in good shape, and the chairman of the committee an- 
nounces that they look to Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis and Chicago as the four great centers upon which 
the eyes of the Church are now resting, and whose atti- 
tude will decide the whole question. 


-.--An interview was had last week between Mrs. Boothb- 
Tucker and her brother, Ballington Booth, at Montclair. 
The interview was spoken of as a pleasant one, altho Mr. 
Booth steadily declined to accept his sister’s urgent re- 
quest to return to his allegiance in the Salvation Army, 
1t was stated that, apart.from the matters of controversy 
in which they” must differ, there existed still, as there 
always had, the warmest affection between them. Con- 
siderable surprise has been felt at the news that Major and 
Mrs. Glen, who, from the very beginning of the controversy, 
have been among Ballington Booth’s warmest supporters, 
have resigned from the Volunteers, and gone back to the 
Salvation Army. They state that they have been compelled 
by certain things, tho very reluctantly, to conclude that 
the separation was a wrong step, and as thcir action has 
been a cause of sorrow and stumbling to their comrades, 
they have decided to return to their first allegiance. Hav- 
ing been the first to step out of the Army when they be- 
lieved Mr. and Mrs Booth to have been wronged, they 
desire to be the first to ask permission to re-enter the 
ranks. 


..-The American Sabbath Union and its Auxiliary, the 
Womaun’s National Sabbath Alliance, held a conference 
last week at the lecture room of tbe Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in thio city. Addresses were made by Dr 
Johu Hall, pastor of the caurch; Dr. Geo. S. Mott, Presi- 
dent of the Uaion; Mrs Darwin R. James, President of 
the Woman’s Alliance; Mrs. M. W. Isaacs and several 
others. Drs. J. H. Knowles and Alexander Allison made 
reports as to the general in’erest throughout the country 
in the subject of Sabbath Ooservance, and read letters from 
prominent ministers and laymen, emphasizing the value of 
what had already b-en done, and the need of still greater 
effort in the future. The work of the Woman’s Alliance 
was especially honored, not merely a3 an organization but 
as inspiring individual action. This was well brought out 
by Mrs. Isaacs in the following : 

“ The time has come when every Christian woman should give 
her influence to the better keeping of the Sabbath. If woman 
will stand firmly in this matter, whether she is great or eloquent 
or not, she can accomplish a great deal. It is our personal in- 
fluence, not our eloquence, that will be the most effectual.” 


...-In addition to Dr. Stimson, New York City churches .- 
are to lose two other prominent pastors. Benjamin B. 
Tyler, D D., pastor of the Church of the Disciples, has _re- 
signed and his resignation has been accepted. The reason 
for it is given simply as his pressing need of rest from 
duties as pastor. The matter has been under consideration 
for a few months and great efforts have been made to per- 
suade Dr. Tylerto remain. Offers of a vacation have been 
made, but declined, in view of the fact that the church 
could not afford the expense, and that it would suffer in 
the absence of the regular pastor. The resignation takes 
effect on September 30th, which date marks the close of 
thirteen years of service. Meanwhile he is to assist the 
church in every way tosecure a new pestor. The other 
church is the Unitarian Church of All Souls, whose pastor, 
the Rev. Theodore C. Williams, has resigned, feeling the 
need of rest. Mr. Williams has endeared himself not 
merely to his own congregation, but to all others who have 
come into relations with him. Tne departure of both these 
preachers from the city will be looked upon with regret by 
all who know of the efficient work that they have done. 


-.--The International Order of King’s Daughters and 
Soas celebrated their tenth birthday anniversary last 
week with an enthusiastic meeting at the Madison Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church in this city. The growth of 
the order has been phenomenal, from ten members, form- 
ing the first circle, gathered by Mrs. Bottome, in this city, 
on January 13th, 1886, to about 400,000 scatcered over the 
world and embracing nearly every nationality and every 
country. Thescope of the society as is well known is very 
wide. It includes every form of help to those who need 
help, whether by direct assistance, by advice, by sympa- 
thy or by indirect action toward the elevation of society. 
Its circles vary in size from five or ten to several hundreds. 
The President, Mrs. Bottome, is away traveling in Pales- 
tine, and thus could not be present. Her place was taken 
by Miss Kate Bond, the vice president, and there were 
addresses by Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, secretary, and by 
a number of others identified with the work of the order : 
among them Dr. I.yman Abbott, of Brooklyn: Mrs. Tilley, 
of London, Ontario: Mr. John DeWitt, who spoke for the 
commercial travelers’ circle: Dr. S. B. Rossiter, of this 
city: Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton, Dr. W.C. Bitting 
and Dr. David H. Greer, of this city. Aside from the ad- 
dresses in the church, there was a social meeting in the 
parlors, and on every hand was manifest a purgose for 


aggressive work along the lines already proven so satisfac- 
tory. 
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INDIA. 
BOYCOTTING THE GODs, 





BY THE REV. J. S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





WHILE the worship of Siva, Vishnu and Subramanian (a 
son of Siva), is prevalent among the more educated Hindus 
and in most of the large centers, in the villages the people 
chiefly worship a great host of local deities, male and 
female, and themse!ves say they have 330,000,000 of them. 
We should call many of them devils, but to multitudes 
they are the only objects of worship. : 

Now the Rajah of Ramnad has boldly come out with a 
proclamation calling them devils, and declaring that in 
all the temples in his jurisdictioh the worship of them 
must cease in favor of the earlier worship of Siva, Vishnu 
and Subramanian, and that all images of the devils must 
be cast. out of such temples, together with all implements 
of their worship, and that all their images must be removed 
irom thetemple cars. Furthermore, as all the temples have 
these images and implements, and all the priests of the tem- 
ples have offered worship to the devils in one way or another, 
they must all, without exception, perform the revolting 
ceremonies of expiation. In case any priest is unwilling 
to be expiated, he must resign his office and, if necessary, 
the temple will be closed until duly expiated priests shall 
be secured. And allanimal sacrifices are to cease, for they 
are performed in connection with the worship of the 
devils. 

This order affects about half a million of the people of 
the district, as only that number are under the Rajah, and 
it is thought that he may be able to carry out his inten- 
tion. But if he does he will have to begin with his own 
customary ceremonies; for every year at a certain time the 
Rajah is expected to open a certain festival with an offer- 
ing to one of the very devils specified in his proclamation. 
but if the British Government were to take such a step in 
its territory it would be almost equivalent to suppressing 
the religion of a majority of the people of the Madura 
District. 

While this reform is being promulgated it is interesting 
to notice some facts brought out at the recent anniversary 
of the Hin-Social Reform Association of Madras. Ic has 

fifty three members and twenty-seven sympathizers, of 
whom only thirty-three live in the city of Madras. This 
is not a very powerful number for the only association of 
the kind among forty-four millions of inhabitants. Some 
explanation of the small following may be found in the 
address of the chairman. He had not joined the associa- 
tion because of his experiences in reform matters. In 1868 
he had been the means of forming a widow marriage asso- 
ciation, and had enlisted the sympathies of most of the 
educated men of Madras. He also brought about one or 
two marriages of widows. But the members of that time 
were not disposed todo more than give pecuniary help to 
those who exposed themselves to social persecution. One 
vrominent friend thought they were going headlong, and 
that the best course was to appeal to the intellect of the 
people; so he wrote pamphiets. published speeches, and 
engaged scholastic discussions on the subject, all of which 
did no good. So he (the chairman) had given it up, think- 
ing that example was better than precept. Then they had 
thought of dining with re-married parties, So when a 
widow marriage took place elsewhere, they invited almost 
all the educated men of the province, with the result that 
many did not even reply, others promised to attend but 
did not, and at lust two attended. And then the chairman 
himself, with his companions, was excommunicated ; and 
they had to retrace their steps. Once more they braced 
themselves up for reform, and this time a Graduates’ 
Association was formed out of the graduates of the Madras 
University, in which # resolution was passed that it was 
the duty of every educated man to give support to social 
reform and widow-marriage, and a circular was sent re- 


questing the graduates to report from time to time what ° 


they were doiogin the matter. But he had heard nothing 
aboutit, All these things had quite unnerved him. He 
considered that of the several reforms taken up by the 
Association only two had life enough in them to excite 
the Opposition of orthodox society, viz., dining with a re- 
married party, and dining with those who had been to 
foreign countries. 

It is greatly to the credit of the few sincere reformers 
that they keep up at all under such indifference; all the 
more so when we find Lord Elgin, the Viceroy of India, 
and Lady Elgia, also Lord Wenlock, the Governor of 
Madras, and Lady Wenlock, and a large company of Euro- 


ee Willing to attend a reception by a Hindu gentleman 


‘dancing girls were » conspicuous feature of the 
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entertainment.”Against this procedureTtheir paper, The 
Indian Social Reformer, has duly protested. I believea 
single word from any English gentleman would be suffi- 
cient to stop a nautch in his honor. But that word is sel- 
dom spoken. 


Madura, South India. 





CHINA. 
DEMONIACAL POSSESSION, 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Professor in Peking University. 





A CURIOUS instance of what our Chinese pastor believes 
to be demoniacal possession bappened, not long since, less 
than a square from where the writer is now sitting. 

The mother of a Christian teacher in the Girls’ High 
School has been repeatedly “‘ possessed with the spirit of a 
young girl.”” At the time of which we write the report 
was brought to our native pastor, and he was asked to go 
and cast out the “ devil.”” When he arrived at the teacher’s 
house he found that the person possessed was an old 
woman ; but that she was talking with the voice of a young 
girl. This is the first fact. 

S:cond. She claimed to know, and by her conversation 
gave evidence that she did know, much about the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Third, She refused to believe in Christ as the Savior, and 
often tried to make it unpleasant for her son, who for sev- 
eral years has been a Christian, and is a graduate of the 
Presbyterian College at Teng Ohou Fu. 

Fourth. She had used this phenomenaasa means of 
livelibood for many years past, and claimed herself to be 
possessed of thespirit of a young girl, and when she talked, 
talked not as herself (the old woman), but as the spirit 
(the young girl). 

The pastor ordered the spirit to come out. The spirit 
refused point blank at first. Severai persons were gathered 
around, many of whom were students. 

The pastor prayed, and once more ordered the spirit to 
depart. It made excuses that it had nowhere else to go. 
He told it it must go, and it promised to go gradnally. 

“ Bat you must go now.” 

*-T won’t, I won’t, I won’t,” said the spirit, in the voice 
of a young girl. 

*“* Then if you won’t we must put you out.” 

“You can’t put me out. How will you put me out?” 

“We'll burn you out.” 

With this he ordered the bystanders to bring paper, 
which he rolled up as sticks of iacense, and, lighting them, 
he ordered some one to seize the old woman and bold her 
while he blew the smoke of the burning paper into her 
face until she almost choked. FinaJly she promised to 
leave if he stopped (still in the voice of a girl). 

He stopped, and again she began to make excuses, and 
ask to be allowed to leave gradually. 

Oo his refu:al, and when he began at once to light his 
paper again, she began tocry: ‘‘ Don’t smoke me a-ain,” 
aud say that they were all so crowded around that she 
could not get out. 

He paid no attention to her cries but smoked her again ; 
and in a short time she cried out and left the old woman, 
who fell back in a helpless way, and in a few moments 
came to herself and began to talk io her natural tones, 
and the spirit was gone. 

On the following Sunday she was taken on profession of 
faith, and has had no further attacks. 

These are simply facts. We make no comment as to the 
interpretation of them. They are nut uncommon in 
China. 

Peking University. 


A TRIP INTO EXCLUSIVE HUNAN. 


BY MRS, W. H. LINGLE, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 








About a year and a half ago the first Protestant church 
ia the Province of Hunan was organized by my husband. 
Since that time he has made several trips to the two places 
where we have Christians. 

This autumn, we discussed, pro and con, the advisability 
of my going to visit the twostations. No foreign woman 
had ever entered that exclusive anti foreign, cruel (?) 
province from the south, and as far as I know, no woman 
has entered from the north. The reports of the character 
of the Hunanese were almost enough to stop the most 
determined. Moreover, the inns on the road are simply 
long rooms with no partitions, where all the pe ple sleep 
together. However, 1 did not ‘‘ten parts” believe the 
first, and the second difficulty could be endured, and so we 
decided that it would be wise for me to go. Our bedding 
was carried in baskets, and I was carried in a sedan chair 
by three men. The range of mountains dividing the Can- 
ton province and Hunan, is quite high and difficult to 
cross. We were four days in reaching our first destination, 
Lin Wu, a distance of seventy-five miles. My husband and 
our servant walked all the way. I felt as if I were a part 
of some Dime Museum, for I was inspected by thousands. 
‘*Is ita woman?” And when [ would assure them, as I 
passed along, that I was ‘‘really and truly”? a woman, 
their wonder knew no bounds. It was not my face that 
they wanted to see, but my feet! My shoes were very 
strange, and my fees were not bound! When my chair- 
bearers put down the chair, in order that they might rest, 
I had to get out and walk up and down to show myself to 
an admiring crowd. When we reached Lin Wu, and my 
chair was deposited in the ian, Il was instantly surrounded 
by hundreds, curious to see. I escaped into a room and 
shut the door; but the crowd continued to press, and 
quickly grew to thoasands, When Mr. Lingle tried to send 
them away,they said (and with reason),**If you do not want 
us to seeher, why did you bring her?” [ walked out and 
allowed them to inspect me. After a while one of the high 
officials of the city came, and said that he was afraid there 
would .be trouble from such a large crowd, and that | 
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had better stand in a high place and let the people see 
and then he would tell them to go away. AlthoI had 
already done this several times, I did it again to please 
him. He talked to me for a few moments, narrowly 
scanned me, and then walked off without saying a word 
to the people. The fact of the matter was, he simply 
wanted tosatisfy his own curiosity. All day the people, 
high and low, wealthy and poor, literary and ignorant, 
flocked to see the wonderful foreign woman. 

Last summer when Mr. Lingle was spending some time 
in Lin Wu, he was visited by a number of the “ literary 
graduates.”’ He told them of our prospective marriage, 
and added that I was teaching in a college inShantung. 
Some of these gentlemen called on us, and asked if I would 
not teach them foreign mathematics. They said if I 
would, they would gather togethera class of twenty and 
would furnish a hall anda place for us to stay while there. 
The literati of Hunan are very eager to study Western 
mathematics, especially since some are required in the 
Government examinations. They are also anxious to study 
Western sciences. 

We were invited to the home of the wealthiest man in 
Lin Wu city, where we were treated with great considera- 
tion. I was also invited to many homes, rich and poor. 

From Lin Wu we went on to Kia Hwoa, about thirty 
miles further north. In that place there are sbout 
twenty Christians, most of them young women. I was 
received cordially by all. The whole city of Kia Hwoa 
came to see us. The women listened well as I told them 
the old, old story. My reputation had grown amazingly ! 
Some one had reported the offer made in Lin Wu, and so 
in Kia HwoaI was a wonderful mathematician : in fact, I 
knew everything it was possible to know. I did not real- 
ize when I[ was teaching the first volume of arithmetic in 
Chinese, in the Tungchow College, that I was going to 
build up such a reputation. I was also invited in Kia 
Hwoato teach mathematics and the sciences. lt is diffi- 
cult to make these graduates understand that these things 
cannot be Jearned in a month. However it shows how 
anxious they ar2 to learn when they are willing to ask a 
woman to teach them. 

We stayed ten days in Kia Hwoa. In company with 
some of the Christian women I visited some of the vil- 
lages. During the whole trip there was never a stone 
thrown at my chair, and I wert everywhere with the cur- 
tains rolled up.! 

The Christian world has been praying for the opening 
of Huran, the province from which the scurrilous litera- 
ture comes—the province which will not allow the tele- 
graph within its borders —the province which, once gained, 
means a great step in advance for the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom in China. That province is open, and with pru- 
dence and care can be traveled through. Everywhere the 
people were friendly, and invited us to return. We hope 
to return in the spring and go still further into the inte- 
rior. Dr. Chesnut will probably go with us. 

The arrangements are not completed, but it is probable 
that some of the scholars from Lin Wu will come here to 
study mathematics. We hope also to open their hearts to 
the Gospel as well as their minds to the mysteries of 
mathematics and the sciences. 

Lien Chow. 7 


THE PRINTED WORD. 


BY THE REV. R. H. GRAVES, 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 








At a recent meeting a man from Kwang Si province re- 
lated his experiencein becoming a Christian as follows: 

“T was teaching school in a country town; one day someof 
my pupils came in laughing, and saying, ‘A foreign devil 
came here with his books, but we stoned him and drove him 
out. Here are some of his devil books.’ I said: ‘Let me 
see them. You ought to see what kind of books they are 
before you drive a man away from the village.’ I tock up 
first the Gospel of Matthew and saw only a lot of names 
with no meaning to them, and said ; ‘We can get no good 
from alist of names. It is no great loss to be without 
such books. I don’t want them.’ Then my eyes fell on a 
little tract, ‘The Blessings Men Should Seek’ (a transla- 
tion of one of Burder’s “ Village Sermons’’), I1madit and 
felt, Isistrus. I saw what a mistake all my life had been: 
how [ had paid no attention to everlasting happiness, and 
I began to feel sick. 1 then took Matthew again to see if I 
could find any good init. After I had gotten through the 
tirst chapter I found there was some meaning in it after 
all. After :eiding five or sixchaptersI became deeply in- 
terested in it and said: ‘It isa good book.’ I showed the 
tract to the boys and told them it was good, and also 
showed it to some or the villagers. The patrons of my 
school got angry and said they did not want me to teach 
their boys that the foreign devils were good, and said they 
would dismiss me. They said foreigners put some kind of 
medicine in their books that bewitched people and made 
them sick and act strangely. ‘They called my attention to 
the queer smell the books had. I smelled them, and recog- 
nized that they had only been nearsome kerosene oil. Tho 
they said the books made me sick I persisted in reading 
them. I felt all the while ill at ease in my heart after I 
had read the books, and it made me feel sick,so I told my 
patrons that I would resign the school and go home, as I 
was not well, and asked them to send mehome. They said 
I might go if I pleased, but they would not bear the ex- 
pense of the conveyance, s»I hired a chair myself and re- 
turn2d to my home. After a while I met brother Ue Kin 
Poon (one of our colporters). He sbowed me some more 
books. I bought them and spent my time readiny them. 
Soon I saw that one who believes in Jesus should be bap- 
tized. I said to myzelf, ‘I will read the books because they 
are good, but I will never join thesect. But my heart felt 


ill at ease until I should do as Jesus bid, so I finally con- 
cluded to go to the chapel—nearly one hundred miles over 
the mountains and ask to be baptized and received as a 
member of the church. My heart was full of joy, and ever 
I then came to Caq- 


since J have loved to study the Bible. 
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ton, studied with Pastor Graves, and now am trying to lead 
others to Christ.” 

This man was one of my most earnest students and is now 
one of our best workers, a light in the dark province of 
Kwang Si. His wife and several of his neighbors have been 
converted, and we noW have a little Christian community 
of eighteen there, and the village is a center of Christian 
influence. Thus the printed page, bringing God’s truth 
into contact with the minds and hearts of men, is often as 
much honored of God as the oral message. 

Canton. 


JAPAN. 
THE DOSHISHA UNIVERSITY. 


BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


Tuis is the school that was established in Kioto, by 
Neesima, with the aid of the American Board and its mis- 
sionaries in Japan. Ata recent meeting of the Faculty, a 
letter of sympathy to Mrs. N. G. Clark, was drawn up. 
The latest prayer-meetings have been noticeable for the 
numbers present and for the earnestness of the services. 
The new teacher of chemistry is an earnest and active 
Christian. 

On the nineteenth of February, the Faculty adopted the 
following platform: 

1. The object of all the schools of the Doshisha is to pro- 
mote in close union moral and intellectual education. 

2. Christianity is the foundation of moral education in 
all the Doshisha schools; and the main points are as fol- 
lows: 

a. Love of God and of the law of righteousness. 

b. The reverencing of Christ, the obeying of his teach- 
ings, and the fulfilling of the great principle of brotherly 
love. 

c. Building up one’s personal character and promoting 
social morality. 

d. Following the intent of the Imperial Rescript to be 
loyal to the throne, and tofulfil filial and civic duties. 

3. All the schools of the Doshisha to be earnest in the 
free investigation of truth, and in accord with articles one 
and two of this platform. 

4, The present Preparatory and Collegiate schools to be 
reorganized as follows: 

a, An ordinary course of five years of study. This course 
is to correspond with that of the ordinary Middle Higher 
Schools of the Government. 

b. A high course of three years of study. This is proba- 
bly intended to be full collegiate and fit for entrance into 
any department of the Government University. 

If this platform—this is a-day of “‘ platforms”’ in nearly 
every department of life in Japan—is carried out, the re- 
sult can hardly fail of being good; and the influence of 
the school on its students, on the churches and on the 
country at large, most helpful. 

Three of the saints of God who were most earnest in the 
establishment of this school, Mr. Alpheus Hardy, Dr. N. 
G. Clark and Joseph Neesima, have gone to their reward. 
If their faith, motive and spirit are to become the inherit- 
ance of the present President and Faculty of the institu- 
tion, their future work and result cannot fail of being yet 
larger and richer and more far reaching for good. 

Kobe. 





BIBLE DISTRIBUTION, 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








With the close of the war the work of distributing the 
Testament among the soldiers came to an end necessarily, 
as the troops were disbanded and returned to their homes. 
Many a knapsack carried a Testament to humble and 
remote homes, however. Doubtless some of the over 
120,000 Scripture portions distributed among the soldiers 
were lost ; but there is ample evidence that many copies 
were prized, and were the means of greater familiarity 
with God’s Word and, in many cases, of leading men to 
the truth. In one case where a lot of troops had been 
supplied with Gospels the local colporter sold soon after 
a large number of Testaments to men who wanted to get 
the whole of the book, a portion of which had been given 
them, and in which they had become interested. Since 
the war attention has been turned toward the hospitals. 
Willing permission was granted to Mr. Loomis, the Bible 
Societies’ Agent, to distribute Testaments to the sick in 
the military hospitals, and to accompany this with in- 
struction. As a result, in the Government hospitals in 
Tokio, Sendai, Heroshima and elsewhere, Christian women 
are visiting and instructing the patients in the teaching 
of Christianity, and belping them to an understanding of 
the Word. 

So great an interest has been awakened among the offi- 
cial classes in this work, and the permission has been so 
readily granted in most cases, and there has been so much 
evident real interest and pleasure in helping on the work, 
that the agent has been encouraged to carry tke work of 
distribution further, All the police of Yokohama and 
Tokio have recently been supplied with Testaments, and 
much gratitude has been expressed for them. At the time 
of writing, permission has just been given by the authori- 
ties for the distribution of Scripture portions and tracts 
among the prostitutes of Yokohama and Tokio. In the 
city of Tokio there are over five thousand of this class, and 
they are to be visited by Christian women and instructed, 
as far as possible, in the Gospel. One feature in all this 
work of Bible distribution which is remarkable is the 
general approval which the efforts find among officials. A 
disposition to do nothing to hinder the work and, in many 
cases, to aid greatly in the distribution, is of great encour- 
agement. Of course the fact that the officials favor the 
movement gives great influence te the undertaking, and 
recommends the Gospel to all who receive portions. We 
must remember that it was not.many years ago that the 
Christian and the Christian’s God were forbidden entrance 
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to Japan, and in more recent times an attitude of opposi- 
tion to Christianity and support of Shintoism and Bud- 
dhism, or a studied ignoring of all religions, has been 
common. Many an official has said in recent years: ‘* It 
will not be wise for me to consider Christianity in any 
way. If I do,I shall be the subject of suspicion and, 
perhaps, lose my position. I cannot favor Christianity in 
any way.” This is the position that officials who were 
inclined secretly to favor Christianity have been compelled 
to hold. Many, on the other hand, have used their position 
to work against the progress of the Gospel. That now, 
instead of all this, we should see officials aiding in every 
way possible in the spread of the Gospel, and giving op- 
portunity to teach Christianity in places where such 
teaching has hitherto been positively forbidden, is a sign 
of better things in store for Japan. 

In this widespread circulation of the Word, Christian 
people see a work that must be of immeasurable results in 
the evangelization of Japan. For those who believe in the 
power of the Holy Spirit to use the Word of truth there is 
reason for great thanksgiving in this outlook. 

Yokohama, Japan. 


THE PACIFIC. 
ROCK BOTTOM. 


BY MISS E, THEODORA CROSBY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





THERE is one comfort in our work here, we strike ‘‘ rock 
bottom,” so far as sinfulness and degradation are con- 
cerned. There are no hidden depths of iniquity, with a 
superstructure which deceives us into thinking we have 
pretty good material to work on—not a bit of it! Itis sin 
and iniquity and degradation and dirt—heathenism un- 
adulterated, ‘‘ simon-pure.”’ Now, then, we know with what 
we have to contend, the materials out of which we are to 
build up the kingdom of God in these islands of the sea. 
So we roll up our sleeves, take a long breath, and plunge 
in. Am I speaking metaphorically? In part, yes; yet 
there is a certain sense in which the words are literally 
true. 

Imagine taking a girl of fifteen from a heathen island. 
In all the fifteen years of her life she has never been clothed, 
other than witha stripof calicoora mat; her hair has never 
been combed, and she never has had a bath—except by 
besmearing the body liberally with cocoanut oil (to keep 
off the water presumably !) and then taking a plunge into 
the sea. You take such a girl as this to train as a possible 
teacher’s wife and helpmeet. Not a promising outlook, 
is it ? 

The first part of your missionary work is to don a big 
apron, roll up your sleeves—if you are a wise woman—get a 
tub of good, clear, hot soapsuds, and put the girl to soak ; 
when the crust of dirt and oil is sufficiently softened, then 
scrub, and scrub, and scrub! You may have to change the 
water several times, and you may have to run away and 
fill your lungs with pure fresh air several times; but the 
result will be a clean skin for the girl—think of that, for 
the first time in fifteen years; in a lifetime! 

Then you put a fresh holoku (‘‘ Mother Hubbard ”’ wrap- 
per) on her, and you are ready for your next bit of mis- 
sionary work. You leok at her head, at the long, heavy 
hair, shining with cocoanut oil; you walk around herand 
meditate on the subject, and, if you are the wise missionary 
I take you to be, yous will waive sentiment and the girl’s 
rage—for she will probably resist furiously—and give that 
head what my brother used to call a fighting clip; and not 
an inappropriate cegnomen in this case, as she will prob- 
ably fight during the process, 

She will, perhaps, decide wisdom to be the better part of 
valor, and in the end yield a passive obedience, tho iu her 
heart she thinks the white folks are a queer people. They 
take the covering from her head, which is at once her glory 
and her pride and which she longs to keep, and compel her 
to cover her body with some foreign stuff, which does not 
grow on her like her hair, and which she abhors. At first 
she will bear watching, or that holoku will disappear : but 
after a little this will wear off, and your subject is pre- 
pared for the real missionary work—these are only acces- 
sories. 

First of all you have to teach her that there is such a 
thing as meum and tuum; that to appropriate anything 
and everything she sees and takes a fancy to is stealing, 
and stealing issin. That to speak the truth is also ex- 
pected of her, lying being sin. When you have succeeded 
in inculcating these two principles into her consciousness 
so that she instinctively obeys them, you have broken up 
the fallow ground and already have begun to sow the seed, 
and from this time on you will have ample opportunity to 
‘let patience have her perfect work.” 

Kusaie, Micronesia. 


A WRITER in The Guardian, of London, speaking upon 
the prospects of Christianity in India, says: 


“The divisions of Christianity, great as they are, may not be 
so serious an evil in India as might be supposed. The field is so 
large that there is room for all, and after all the difference 
between Christianity taught by a Roman priest and a Methodist 
minister is to any but extreme partisans insignificant in compar- 
ison with the difference between Christianity and Hinduism, 
while within Hinduism itself are differences and divisions as 
wide and deep as any in the Christian Churches and sects. The 
highly educated, thoughtful Brahmin gentleman, whose ideals 
of life and standard of conduct and morals seem to the European 
observer those of a philosophic deist, is still a Hindu, and so also 
is the ignorant peasant who to the sane observer appears a sim- 
ple idolater or fetish worshiper. Regarding Christianity and 
Hinduism as two great armies, we need not picture the one as 
united and presenting a solid, unbroken front while the other is 
split up into separate sections turning their arms as readily 
against each other as against the common enemy. If this were 
a true picture the prospects of Christianity in India would be 
indeed gloomy ; but it is not true, nor anything like true. Hin- 
duism is quite as various in form as Christianity, and Christian 
missionaries of different sections understand and recognize 
each other’s work, and, in most cases, devote themselves to their 
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own field of labor without interfering with other workers in 
other fields.” 

He adds also that more than one-third of all the arts co}- 
leges in India are under the management of one or other 
of the missionary societies, and calls attention to this as 
one of the most hopeful signs, especially in view of the 
increasing number of the children of Europeans who are 
brought up in the country, and who, if there were no posi- 
tive Christian influences in the educational work, would 
be trained up in the neglect of Christianity. 


THE missionaries of the London Missionary Society in 
Madagascar have come to the corclusion that it would be 
desirable in the interests of the work in that country to 
have French Protestantism officially represented, and a 
resolution was passed at one of their meetings urging the 
directors of the home society to enter into negotiations 
with the Paris Society to take up some part of the work, 
that thus there might be given an object lesson of the truth 
that Protestant Christianity is not distinctively English 
in its character. This isin entire accord with the action 
already taken by the directors, who had conferred with the 
French society and had also had an interview with the 
French Minister for the Colonies. This official received 
the delegation very cordially. They expressed thanks for 
the kind avd considerate treatment accorded by General 
Duchesne, and for the manifestation on the part of the 
French authorities of the determination to maintain 
religious liberty for all sections of the country. The Min- 
ister expressed his satisfaction that the course of the Gov- 
ernment bad gained the approval of the Society, spoke of 
the absolute neutrality of the present Government ip mat- 
ters of religiov, was glad to learn that action had already 
been taken providing for instruction in the French lan. 
guage, and emphasized the delicate situation of the 
Government in regard to all matters of education. The 
general plan of the society is by wise concessions to 
retain as firm a hold as possible upon the education 
of the people. One peculiarity has come out in 
this connection, namely, that the churches connected 
with the London Missionary Society have no distinctive 
name. They are sometimes called Independents. Their 
peculiar church system, however, being really a compound 
of Independency, Presbyterianism and Episcopacy, that 
name is notencouraged. The French in general speak of 
them as Methodists. Ata recent meeting of the Imerina 
Native Church Union it was decided to use the name “‘ The 
Malagasy Church (in connection with the L. M. S.”, 
substituting the initials of the Friend’s Foreign Mission 
Association, when their churches are referred to. The 
other churches are as follows: the Roman Catholics are 
called Romans, the Anglicans the ‘‘ Malagasy ‘ Ecclesia’ 
in connection with the Anglican Church,’ and the Norwe- 
gian Congregations are Lutheran or Norwegian. The new 
French Resident General won speedily the esteem and con- 
fidence of the missionaries, and when General Duchesne 
left for France he carried with him the gratitude and good- 
will of aJl Europeansin the country. One of the mission- 
aries testifies as follows : 

“The General has accomplished wonders within the last three 
or four months, and will always be remembered by both natives 
and Europeans asa truly able, kind, just and humane man.” 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 26TH. 
THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS.—LUEKE 16: 19-31. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.— 
Luke 16: 13. 

NoteEs.—‘‘ Rich man.”—Not to blame for his riches, 
which were no fault of his. ** Purple.”’—The most 
expensive of all colors, regarded as specially fit for kings. 
It was made out of aliquid found in certain shell-fish on 
the Phenician coast. ** Named Lazarus.’”’—The same 
as Eleazar, and means God’s help. “The crumbs.”’— 
Which were thrown into the street. “ The dogs.’’—The 
half.wild scavengers of the city, which came to get the 
pieces, the crumbs, which had been thrown out of the rich 
man’s gate. ‘“* Licked his sores.”—If the rich man did 
not know him or care for him, the dogs got acquainted 
with him, and had more mercy for him than had human 
beings. “Into Abraham’s bosom.’’—We must remem- 
ber that this is pictorial. Christ was trying to tell a story 
which would sound natural and be interesting to his hear- 
ers. He by no means vouches for the accuracy of every 
incident. There may be such a ministry of angels; there 
may be special relations between Abrabam and his descend- 
ants; but we must not assert it from this parable. 
“ Abraham’s bosom.””—Gathered into his affectionate care, 
like a lost lambin the shepherd’s bosom. ““ The rich 
man was buried.” Thereis no mention of the funeral 
of Lazarus. Perhaps there was not any ; certainly only 
the cheapest and poorest. ‘“* In Hell.”—Rather Hades. 
He was in Hell, as the description of his suffering shows ; 
but the word “ Hades” includes both Hell and Heaven, and 
means the abode of the dead, of whatever sort. ** Seeth 
Abraham afar off.’”—Remember, it is the one lesson of 
the parable which Christ teaches, and not the truth of all 
the picture of Hell and Heaven. “© Send Lazarus.”— 
He still thinks of Lazarus as only a servant. “« The 
tip of his finger.’’—He speaks in the Oriental, exaggerated 
way. He means to ask really what relief he might get, 
and not merely a single drop. 

Instruction.—God does not pay the least regard to these 
human distinctions between wealth and poverty. A poor 
man, a beggar, a slave is as good as a king with him. 

The rich man’s wealth was not hiscrime. God hasnoob- 
jection to wealth. His sin was that he neglected the poor. 
He took no pains to care for Lazarus, The Good Samaritan 
would have beena neighbor tohim; but this rich man, 
tho he saw him every day, did not help him. 

The chief lesson from the parable is that the man is pun- 
ished in the next world whois not kind to the least of 
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Christ’s little ones. Itis not show of wealth or of good- 
ness that will get Heaven; but only real goodness, kind- 
ness, love. 

Some men are more heartless than dogs. There is no 
savage beast so cruel as a bad man. 

The poorest sufferer may live in joy, if he will, and ex- 
pect to be a king when he dies. 

All the show and fuss men make over the dead will not 
help them. A funeral is no indication of the way God 
looks at the dead. The funeral oration and the epitaph 
may bea great lie. Meanwhile, where is the soul ? 

There is a Hell, and alsoa Heaven. The whole meaning 
of the parable requires this. In some way, the wicked 
dead is in suffering, not in bliss. The righteous beggar is 
in bliss, and not in suffering. The two statesare ver; dif- 
ferent, and they depend on character in this world. 

The next world will set right many of the injustices of 
this. It will balance things. But the poor must not think 
that they will necessarily be rich there. It is not every one 
that is pror in money that is also poor in spirit. 

The world of bliss and the world of misery are separated 
by adeep gulf. That gulf is represented as impassable at 
the time., The wicked rich man must continue to suffer. 
While we must not strain the parable too much inits 
details, there is certainly no indication that the gulf will 
ever be bridged. 

The rich man is represented as havinga tender regard 
for his family on earth. He was bad enough, bat not utter- 
ly witbout natural instincts. 

Itisa very serious and solemn truth that it is not by 
being frightened that men are to be converte’, but by the 
truth they have. The Bible is enough. It teaches duty 
and comes from God. This the rich man’s brothers knew 
and believed. They would believe no moreif Lazarus were 
to rise from the dead and tell them. It is not miracles, but 
the truth that must convert us. 

“Son, remember,” is a good text. The trouble with us 
is that we will not remember what we know. We forget 
what we ought to keepin mind. Remember thy Creator. 
Remember thy duty. Remember Heaven and Hell. 








Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST. 
BARTLEY, ALEXANDER, Marion, O., resigns. 
CARRICK, THomas, Lexington, accepts call to Liberty, N. C. 
EDWARDS, T. J., Oakmont, called to Sharpsburg, Penn. 
FAULK, P. H., Brownsvalley, Ind., accepts call to Rantoul, 
I. 





GARTON, R., Santa Ana, Cal., resigns. 

HARGER, G. D., Catlettsburg, Kan., resigns. 

LLOYD, J. M., Parsons, accepts call to Taylorville, Penn. 

MITCHELL, F. M., San Jose, Cal., resigns. 

MOODY, J. W., Sewickley, Penn., resigns. 

PAYSEUR, J. J., Mathews, accepts call to Concord, N. C. 

QUISENBERRY, H. N., Berkley, Va., called to Hamilton, ©. 

SARGENT, R. S., Paw Paw, IIl., resigns. 

SPENCE, J. Paut, Crozer Theological Seminary, called to 
Kingston, N. C. 

STOCKBRIDGE, Joun C., Providence, R. I.,died April 3d, 
aged 15. 


WILLIAMS, J. F., Indianapolis, Ind., called to Harrodsburg, Ky. 
WOOD, G. R., Joliet, Ill., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BARTON, W., Hyde Park, Mass., died March 29th, aged 63. 

BELT, SALATHIEL D., Ellensburg, Wash., resigns. 

BIGELOW, HeERBeRtT L., ord. April 6th, Cincinnati, O. 

BLANCHARD, J. L., Oakland, Ia., resigns. 

COLTON, T. C., Sylvania, O., died March 20th, aged 76. 

EVANS, Davip E., Sherrard, IIl., accents call to Larchwood, Ia. 

HALLOCK, Leavitt H., Tacoma, Wash.. resigns. 

JENKINS, Owen, Collinwood, O., resigns. 

MERRICK, Sotomon G., Gaines, N. Y., accepts call to Dux- 
bury, Mass. 

MILLS, Harry E., ord. April 34, Chicago, Ill. 


RODGERS, JAmes G., Buffalo, N. Y., accepts call to the Presi- 
dency of Benzonia College, Mich. 


LUTHERAN. 
BUZZARD, I. W., Sabetha, Kan., resigns. 


FICKINGER, C., New Bloomfield, Penn., accepts call to South 
Dixon, Il 


REMSBERG, W. L., Omaha, Neb., called to Myersville, Md. 

SLIFER, W. G., Idaville, Penn., resigns. 

SOLOMSON, Cart, Chicago, accepts call to Evanston, Ill. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

CLARK, W. H., Bay City, accepts call to Detroit, Mich. 


ae O., Cooperstown, N. Y., called to State College, 
enn. 


HUTCHISON, J. M., Jeffersonville, Ind., died April 2d, aged 60. 
LOGAN, J. B., Southport, Ind., died recently. 

POHL, F. J., Durham, N. Y., resigns. 

REYNOLDS, W. H., River Forest, called to Chicago, Ill. 

aes ° atin D. T., McCormick Seminary, called to Milan, 


SENOUR, F. L., New Alexandria, Penn., resigus. 

STOPHLETT, S. W., Evansville, Ind., resigns. 

WALDECKER, C. F., Bethany, Ore., accepts call to St. Louis, 
0 


WINTERS, Davip, Wichita, Kan., accepts call to Charleston, 
a. 


WISSNER,C.S., Philadelphia, Penn., called to Chicago, Ill. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
FENNO, PARKER, Trumansburg, N. Y., died March 15th, aged 


JEROME, W. F., Marine City, accepts call to Detroit, Mich. 
nes. ARTHUR H., Franklin, Penn., accepts call to New York 
vity. 


MEADE, W. N., Northampton, accepts call to Kingston, Va. 


NEIDE, George L., JR., Greenwood, Miss., accepts call to Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 


OTTMAN, G, A., Sacramento, Cal., accepts call to St. Louis, 
WRIGHT, JosEepn T.. was enya restored to the ministry 
in N. Y. City April 8th, Bishoo of Pittsburg officiating. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
COCH Bax, JouN, Meth., Middletown, N. Y., died March 25th, 


LYON, W. H., Unit., Roxbury, accepts call to Brookline, Mass. 
MADGE, J. G., Unit. Pres., Dalton, called to Carrolton, O. 
MILLER, D. K., Unit. Pres., East Palestine, O., resigns. 
SKILLMAN, W. J., Dutch Ref., Roxboro, Penn., resigns. 
— gst Meth., North Berwick, Me., diedMarch 28th, 


TYLER, B, B., Disciples of Christ, N. Y. City, resigns. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
fiterature. 


The prompt mention in our list of ** Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of worka for further notice. 








A NEW BOOK ON MISSIONARY WORK IN 
JAPAN.* 


WHILE books of travel in Japan and accounts of the 
customs and the general progress of this Island Empire 
are abundant, the literature of Protestant missions in 
Japan is very meager. The ‘‘ Proceedings of the General 
Conference of the Protestant Missionaries of Japan,” held 
at Osaka, April 7th, 1883 are, unfortunately, out of print. 
They ought to be republished. ‘‘ Japan and the Japan 
Mission of the Church Missionary Society,” by Eugene 
Stock, London, 1887, deals chiefly with the work of this 
one society. Aside from these two works we have for 
English readers only pamphlets and annual reports. 
Ritter’s ‘“‘ Dreissig Yahre Protestantischer Missions in 
Japan” (Berlin, 1890), is a marvel of painstaking labor 
by a German pastor who has never set foot on Japanese 
soil, It is indispensable for the student of mission work 
in Japan, A most praiseworthy addition, but again in 
the German language, is Auf Missions Pfaden in 
Japan,by Hermann Dalton, D.D. Dr. Dalton knows 
how to travel; he not only sees but heobserves. Broad- 
hearted and sympathetic he enters into the spirit of his 
surroundings and sees below the surface. A wide ac- 
quaintace with the literature on his special topic of 
study readily makes out of the tourist a critical student. 
He also knows how to write. He is a master of German 
literary style. Many of his descriptions are beautiful 
word-paintings. The sympathetic reader quickly 
becomes a fellow-traveler. 

After an introductory chapter, in which the author 
shows us how his interest in Christian micsions orig- 
inated in the religious instruction received at his mother’s 
knee, and how only the direct command of the Lord 
turned him from India to Russia, where for more then 
thirty years he labored as pastor of the German Re- 
formed Church in St. Petersburg, he discusses in two 
chapters the native religions. The chapter on Buddhism 
is especially satisfactory, tracing the growth of this reli- 
gion from its foundation through China and Korea to its 
entrance and present condition in Japan. The four‘h 
chapter deals with Protestant missions. The author’s 
earnest Christian spirit sees the hand of Providence in 
the fact that Protestant nations were the first to lead Ja- 
pan out of its seclusion into intercourse with the world. 
It introduced a Christianity free from politics into the 
newly opened country and thus avoided the serious dan- 
gers which otherwise would have threatened the Western 
religion. The first period (1860-’72) is the period of seed- 
sowing, during which difficulties beset the missionary on 
every band ; and with sympathetic language the author 
pictures the efforts of the messengers of Christ todisarm 
prejudice and to win the hearts of the people. The next 
period (1873-’83) is the decade of the first harvest. The 
growth of the missionary work inits interrelation with 
the changing phases of the national life is well traced. 
Neesima’s work is duly appreciated and not made sec- 
ondary to that of Captain Jamer,as is now frequently 
done (cf. Ritter, p. 34), The coming of the ‘‘ Kumamo- 
to Band” to the Doshisha is viewed as a most happy 
providential aid to Neesima’s work, not as the ‘‘ decisive 
factor of the succes of the American Board Mis- 
sion.” This is the true estimate, for while granting 
freely and cheerfully the great aid which several 
members of the ‘‘ Kumamoto Band” have rendered to 
the Doshisha and to the work of Christ in Japan, the 
foundation stone and the central pillar of that great in- 
stitution is the sainted Neesima. The last decade (1883- 
’93) treats of the revivals following upon the Osaka con- 
ference, the wave of popularity of Western civilization 
and religion, the awakening of the native religions out 
of their long lethargy, the praiseworthy efforts for self- 
support on the part of the Japanese churches, the un- 
successful attempts at union between the ‘“‘ Kumiai ” and 
and ‘‘ Itchi” churches, etc, It was an incidental advan- 
tage for Pastor Ritter that he published his book in 1890, 
thus closing with a decisive year in the history of Prot- 
estant missions. Dr. Dalton, I think, would have done 
well to recogniz9 the crisis of 1889 and 1890, resulting in 
the unexpected check of mission work, to trace the causes 
of it, and then consider the Christianity of the remain- 
ing three years separately. ‘‘ The Outlook,” the closing 
chapter of the book, contains many observations which 
would have been in point in such a consideration of the 
reaction against Christian missions. The fifth chapter is 
given to a very thorough consideration of the origin of 
the German-Swiss Missionary Society (Der Allgemeine 
Evang. Prot. Missions- Verein), and of its work so far in 
Japan. Very sharply the author criticises the negative 
work done to a great extent by the Japanese magazine of 
this mission, which is certainly one of the factors in the 
retardation of Christian missions in Japan in the last five 
years. The engagement of the missionaries of tais ro- 
ciety for a limited period of only five or six years, lead- 
ing to constant changes, the lack of more earnest effort 
in presenting the positive aspects of Christianity, are 
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condemned roundly. Perbaps Dr. Dalton is, in a few 
points, too severe in his criticism of this Mission, but 
that the German brethren in Tokio have so far failed to 
make the best use of their unique position and have not 
done the positive service to the cause of Christ which it 
is in their power to render, is a criticism prompted by no 
theological antagonism. Would that they bear in mind 
the wise words of Dr. Spinner, the founder of their Mis- 
sion in Japan, uttered ia conversation with the writer : 
‘‘In Japan we must be conservative; the Japanese 
themselves will see to the liberal side.” 

The sixth chapter contains much valuable informa- 
tion, not easily accessible otherwise, regarding the work 
of the Greek and Roman Catholic Churches, In his in- 
teresting narrative of early Roman Catholic missions our 
author falls into the mistake of repeating the exploded 
legend of the Papenherg in Nagasaki Bay as the Tar- 
peian rock of Christian missions in Japan (cf. Dr. Geert’s 
paper in “ Transactions of Asiatic Society of Japan,” vol. 
xi, part 1, p. 115). From the “Aunals of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith” full quotutions are given showing the 
recklessness with which the French missionaries dis- 
turb the work of Protestant missions, counting it all joy 
to be able torebaptize ‘ heretics,” for as such all Prot- 
estants are accounted. Very interesting is Dr. Dalton’s 
account of the beginning of missionary propaganda on 
the pirt of the Russian Church and of its mission in 
Japan. By quotations from the ‘‘ Report of the Ortho- 
@ox Missionary Society” and from the Russian magazine 
of this society he shows the superficial character of the 
work of this mission, and he comes to the conclusion 
that neither the Roman nor the Greek Church has any 
prospect for real success in Japan. In his closing chap- 
ter, ‘The Outlook,” the author expresses his well- 
grounded fear that the great self-confidence of the peo- 
ple, coupled with an intense nationalistic spirit, is not 
promising for the development of true Christianity. 

‘“‘The Japanese mind lacks the quietude, the concentra- 
tion and sense of reverence, which must everywhere pre- 
cede the coming and abiding of the Lord.”’ 

The attempts of manv Japanese pastors to construct a 
Japanese theslogv he considers whollv premature. The 
Christianization of Japan onght to precede the Japani- 
zation of Christianity. In spite of the fears which these 
premature and overconfident efforts beget in the 
author’s heart, he looks with confidence and hope toward 
the victorv of evangelical Christianity. About a hundred 
pages of notes and references serve as corroboration of 
opinions expressed, and also as a guide to those who 
would study the various nhases of mission work in 
Japan more minutely. They show the wide reading of 
the author, ard the conscientiousness with which he has 
studied his subject. Would that some ore of the hun- 
dreds of tourists who yesrly visit this Jand would do for 
Erglish readers what Dr, Dalton, at the ripe age of 
sixty-two, has done for the much more limited circle of 
German readers. 


”_ 
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From Far Formosa: The Island, Its People and Mis 
sions, Rv George L MacKav. D.D. Of the religious interest 
of Dr. MacKav’s volume, and of its place in the records of 
missions much might besaid. In viewof theanthor’s repu- 
tation that merit can be largely taken for granted. It is, 
incidentallv, not ovlv the history of Dr. MacKay’s extraor- 
dinary work in North Formosa, the record of a pioneer in 
a remote field of spiritual campaigning. but the autobi- 
ograpby of its distinguished author—setting forth much 
of his career antecedent to his taking nv what proved to 
be the greatéct success of hislife. Tt will be remembered, 
hy some readers at. least, that Dr. MacKay’s outstarting in 
Formosa was in 1872. At that date the mysteriousisland’s 
territorv contained pot one Christian mission post. not 
one native Christian convert. not one ray of Christian en- 
lightenment, and no comprehension of what such things 
might mean. We do not trv to review the striking and 
even dramatic courseof Dr.MacKay’s twenty-four years of 
courageous and tactfal work. His book should be read 
for that purpose Enongh tosay that to-dav Christianity 
is a power in Formosa represented by sixty organized 
(native) churches, bv nearly two thousand communicants, 
by ‘* Oxford College” and the female seminary at Tamsiu, 
by the hospitals and other charitable institutions erected in 
theidland. Tbe historv of such a change must needs be 
one of adventure as well as of progress, and the pages of 
From Far Formosa are ample in that quality. Aside 
from missionary history, however, Dr. MacKay’s volume is 
of value to the secular student, either ethnologic or other. 
It isa monograph (a minute one in many respects) on For- 
mosa’s peoples. history, hotany. zoology. topography and 
meteorology and much else—svstematically adjusted. It is 
written with simplicity and clearness. Either as a chapter 
of Presbyterian missicn-enterprise, or a volume to be con- 
sulted on the subject of Formosa it is, in a great measure, 
unique. The book is well illustrated. Its maps are many 
and precise. The editer of it isthe Rev. J. A. Macdonald, 
of Toronto, to whom the task seems to have been a labor of 
love. (New York, Chicago, Toronto: The Fleming H. 
Revell Company. #2.00.) 


The Early Life of Abraham Lincoln, Containing Many 
Unpublished Documents and Unpublished Reminiscences 
of Lincoln’s Early Friends. By.IdaM. Tarbell, assisted 
by J. McCan Davis. (S. S. McClure, New York and Lon- 
don. $1.50.) There is nothing in President Lincoln’s his- 
tory which has fascinated the popular imagination or ex- 
cited more wonder among students of the higher type than 
hisearly life. The story as first told and believed had ele- 


ments in it which soiled its purity and seemed like coarss 
notes in the harmonies of a great life. Gradually they 
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ave disappeared, and with the demonstra- 
tion, some ten years ago of his descent 
from the Lincolns of Hingham, Mass., and 
the discovery in 18850f the marriage certifi- 
cate of Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, 
the whole early history of the great Presi- 
dent is placed on a level of democratic 
pioneering simplicity which was often hard, 
rough and comfortless, but which no Amer- 
ican need be ashamed of as the early histo- 
ry of one of his Presidents: The history 
is given in this volume fortified by docu- 
ments, facsimiles, testimony, and a whole 
gallery of surprisingly interesting illustra- 
tion of the kind which illustrates. The 
book is one of absorbing interest to the 
reader. The illustrations are a picturesque 
history of Lincoin, from the ancestor, the 
marriage certificate, and the cottage where 
he was born, down. Among fhese 160 illus- 
trations are twenty portraitsof Lincoln bim- 
self at different ages from, perhaps, his thir- 
tieth year. The sketch given in the present 
volume ends with Lincoln in his twenty- 
sixth year, well started as a lawyer and 
otherwise on the threshold of his public life. 


Poems by John Keats. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Arlo Bates. This 
volume belongs in the ‘‘ Athenzum Press 
Series ” (Ginn & Co., Boston, $1.10), and is 
designed for the use of general readers and 
young student=. Keats left b-hind him so 
much crude and unfinished work which 
did not represent him, and his whole devel- 
opment as a poet was so pitifully interrupt- 
ed by early death in his twenty sixth year, 
that none of the English poets require more 
considerate editing ; and this need, great as 
it would be in any event, has been made 
greater by the cruel precipitation of his 
admirers in rushing every scrap of his they 
couid-lay their hands on into print. Mr. 
Bates’s edition is a judicious selection 
which represents the poet far more fairly 
and with works which do really represent 
him. His Introduction is, for an introduc- 
tion, an ideal piece of work, biographically, 
bibliographically and critically. He ex- 
pounds with intelligent appreciation the 
merit of Keats’s verse and what it is in it 
which has made it so important to the 
student of English literature as the con- 
necting link between the E.izabethans and 
the Victorians. In allusion to the serious 
defect of ethical quality in his verse and of 
spirituality in his conception of beauty, he 
remarks that this was largely the defect 
of an immature mind which had by uo 
means yet reached the limits of his inter- 
pretation of nature or of life. What Keats 
was as a literary artist, why he has exer- 
cised so great an influence on modern verse 
and what his interest and value are for 
us, is shown as well as it can be within 
the limits of a brief introduction, closing 
by repeating the remark of Siduey Colvin 
that probably ‘“‘by power, as well as by 
temperament and aim, he was the most 
Shakespearean spirit that has lived since 
Shakespeare.” 


In the *‘ Carnation Series” Messrs. Stone 
& Kimball, Chicago, have just issued five 
volumes, which we here group as worthy of 
special notice: The Gypsy Christ, and Other 
Stories, by William Sharp, contains seven 
strikingly peculiar tales, told by a poet in 
a gorgeous, yet fascinating prose style. 
Mr. Sharp bas an imagination, and is not 
afraid of it. His stories areimpressed with 
the unmistakable stamp of genius. They 
grip atteation and hoid it fast. The 
Sister of a Saint, and Other Stories, by 
Grace Ellery Channing, is a collection of 
six graceful and entertaining sketches full 
of charming descrip'ive passages, and fine, 
dramatic touches. Black Spirits and 
White, by Ralph Adams Cram, is a book 
of ghost stories cleverly told, just the thing 
fora bad night when the wind howls and 
the fire sputters. The Gods Give my 
Donkey Wings, by Angus Evan Abbott, is 
a light, romantic story, halt pastoral, half 
grotesque, somewhat unusual in its style, 
and quite readable. The Sin Eater. 
and Other Tales and Episodes, by Fiona 
McLeod, has a gruesome smack on every 














page. Wedo not like such lit: rature, and 
do not recommend it to others. ($1.00 the 
volume.) 


The Century of Sir Thomas More. By 
B. O. Flower, author of ‘Gerald Massey,” 
etc. Iilustrated with numerous portraits. 
(The Arena Publishing Co., Boston, $1.50.) 
Mr. Fiower has chosen for his subject the 
picturesque, stirring and momentous 
period at which Medievalism ends and the 
modern world begins. He has read what 
has been written on the period and the 
men, and read intelligently with open 
mind and with independent judgment. His 


style is interesting ; he writes sensibly and 
seriously from a Christian point of view, 
and in a hopeful, optimistic tone. 


In 
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writing of the great changes and revolu- 
tions of the Reformation and the Renais- 
sance, he is not altogether free from some 
touch of the passion for large and impress- 
ive generalization, and seems to have 
some faith in Professor Herron and bis 
vaporings. The author’s attitude to the 
religious leaders of the Reformation is 
both sound and considerate. Several of the 
chapters are abridged from articles in The 
Arena. Several are entirely new. 


Longmans’s English Classics, edited by 
George Rice Carpenter, A.B., Professor of 
Rhetoric in Columbia College, has now ad- 
mitted to its list three volumes of a new 
school Shakespeare, prepared by different 
editors specially fitted to the work he has 
undertaken. The numbers now published 
in the series are The Merchant of Venice, 
edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by 
Francis B. Gummere, Ph.D., Professor of 
Enulish in Haverford College: A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by George Pierce Baker, 
A.B., Assistant Professor of English in 
Harvard University: and As You Like It, 
with an Lotroduction by Barrett Wendell, 
Assistant Professor of English in Harvard 
College, and Notes by William Lyon 
Phelps, Instructor in English Literature in 
Yale College. In the last two plays the 
annotation is done in the form of foot-notes 
dispersed through the volume. In the first 


they are placed at the end, and include one 


note of considerable length on the Snakes- 
pearean meters. Each play is edited inde- 
pendently by itself, and is intended to be a 
complete edition of the play for use by 
teacher and scholar in the study of Shakes- 
peare. 


Venezucla: A Land Where it’s Always 
Summer. (Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) 
Mr. William Eleroy Curtis has taken the 
present as an opportune moment to bring 
out the above-named volume. He has 
wisely avoided giving too great prominence 
in it to the political discussion of the Ven 
ezuelan boundary. Most prominence is 
given to the points that a traveler or a 
general reader would look for in the book 
as a histury, a commercial guide or a guide 
for travel. Itshows how to reach the coun- 
try, how t» see it, ard what to see when 
arrived there. The history of the people is 
traced especially in the chapters on Miran- 
da, Bolivar and Blanco. The principal cities 
are described, and so are the manuers, cus- 
toms, religion, morals and institutions of 
the country. A chapter on the disputed 
boundary 1s inserted, and the Appendix 
contains the Presideot’s Message and the 
correspondence of Secretary Olney and 
Lord Salisbury. The volume is provided 
with a good map in which the various 
boundary lines are traced. 


The Secret of Mankind. (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) This anonymous 
book is strikingly weil written and with 
considerable show of careful thinking. The 
secret exposed, or as nearly as we can make 
it out, is the secret of a refined aud inde- 
structible selfishness which lies at the bot- 
tom of all life. In many ways the author 
strikes forcibly into the question always 
rais d between the individual and society. 
He is on the side of the individual, regard- 
ing self preservation as not only the first 
but the best law of life. His book will not 
be an ‘‘epoch-maker’”’; but it is interesting 
as acurious arrangement of the threads of 
heredity, antecedent influence and the sur- 
vival of the fittest so as to fourm a system 
of ethics for the individual, quite inde 
pendent of the individual’s duty to society. 
Endurance is the virtue of life and the 
glory of the organism, accoruing to this 
philusopher. 


Agnosticism and Religion. By Jacob 
Gould Schurmaao, President of Cornell 
University. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00.) The tone of these addresses to the 
students at Cornell is that of a bold, fear- 
less aud inspiring faith. It is a faith which 
subsists in a worid of change, and partica- 
lariy of changed thought. We do not our- 
selves agree with many of President Schur- 
mau’s conclusions, but in the main one we 
du, and believe tnat his wag of stating the 
argument for faith will save a great many 
sorely perplexed minds a lapse into unbe 
liefand darkness. Before many other minds 
it willset the great verities of faithand hope 
and the right method of reasoning about 
toem in a ght whica wiil be of the greatest 
po-sibie assistance in untangling the soph- 
istries and seeing through the illusions and 
a:sumptions of agnostic specalation. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Study of His 
Life and Work. By Arthur Waugh. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $200) Mr. 
Wauga’s book does not pretend to be a 
complete biography ; but it brings together 


all the materials at this date available to 
the biographer outside of the immediate 
family of Tennyson: and while the ar- 
rangement might have been better the 
work upon the whole is highly praisewor- 
thy. The illustrations are portraits of 
Lord and Lady Tennyson, and pictures of 
the Tennyson homes and haunts. Mr. 
Waugh’s critical estimates are sympathetic 
and suggestive, and he has gathered his 
materials with great industry, and from a 
great variety of sources. A good index 
closes this interesting and valuable bock. 


The Greater Life and Work of Christ as 
Revealed in Scripture, Man and Nature. 
By Alexander Patterson, and dedicated to 
his father, the late Rev. Robert Patterson, 
D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50.) 
The idea of this volume is a goed one to set 
forth Christ in his relations with the moral 
order of the world, and, to a certain degree, 
in his relatious with Nature itself. The 
author gives great emphasis to the personal 
coming of the Lord, and does not keep clear 
of the vague and confused exposition which 
seems to be the fate of Adventist inter- 
pretations of Scripture. Popular 
Amusements and the Christian Life. By 
the Rev. Perry Wayland Sinks. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 75 cents.) The au- 
thor of this volume discusses his problem 
in a very serious and practical manner. 
After some concessions and discriminations 
he proceeds to unfold his argument against 
the modern dance in seven counts, of which 
the last is that it is a distinct menace to 
social purity. He arraigas the card table 
as promoting gambling and intemperance. 
Against the theater he brings an array of 
testimony and serious protest. The volume 
closes with a discriminating chapter on the 
principles and tests of legitimate pleasures. 


Lovers’ Saint Ruth’s, and Three Other 
Tales. By Louise Imogen Guiney. (Bos- 
ton: Copeland & Day. $1.00.) Readers of 
THe INDEPENDENT need not be told that 
Miss Guiney writes admirably in both 
prose and verse. Her style is quite her 
own and has a charm of its own. These 
sketches are the first prose stories that Miss 
Guiney has given tothe public. They bear 
the marks of her individuality, and not a 
few of the peculiarities of diction for which 
she has become noted. We have read the 
book with delight from beginning to end, 
more for the good flavor of its literature 
than for the prevailing tragedy of its tales. 
After all oue comes away from the reading 
with a brooding gloom to get 1id of, des- 
pite the keen pleasure found in Miss 
Guiney’s beautiful handicraft. 





Poems. By Ernest McGaffey. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $125.) Mr. 
McGaffey’s muse is fickle, but not weak, 
keepiug to no particular plot of Parnassus, 
and snatching varied inspirations from 
almost everywhere. We recall with most 
pleasure those poems in which Mr. 
McGaffey lets himself go out into the 
woods and fields and down by the brouks to 
sing the freshness and fragrance of ature. 
There he seems most at home and sings 
most Charmingly. We could filla columa 
with bits of color and melody taken from 
these delightful pages. Indeed, we could 
transcribe whole poems, like the *‘ Califor- 
nia Idyl,’’ for example, and make our read- 
ers glad, had we space. But we must offer 
the whole book instead. 


Echoes of Battle. By Busbrod Washing- 
ton James. (Philadelphia: Henry T. 
Coates & Co. $2.00.) This book, done part- 
ly in verse and partly in prose, is an iater- 
esting record of American heroism and 
sulfering in battle. The poetry is very 
poor, regarded from an aristic point of 
view, and the prose 1s no better ; but the in- 
cidents of our great wars and the patriotism 
of the writer, together with some interest- 
ing illustrations, make the pages well worth 
turning. Mr. James is a surgeon who vol- 
unteered to do hospital work after the bat- 
tles of Antietam and Gettysburg, and his 
descripiions of the terrible scenes are very 
realistic. 


Successors to the Title. By L B. Wal- 
ford. (New York: DV. Appleton & Co. 
$1.00.) This is a novel of English country 
life, Larrating the experiences of a young 
married couple whose ability to meet the 
requirements of a title and the associations 
it vrought with it was strained to breaking 
—turned out, in fact, to be inability. Itis 
rather a saddening pastoral, in which all 
things go lame. ‘The style is chatty and 
light; but there is an undercurrent of 
pathos in the story which is notably e¢ffect- 
ive. 

We are glad to see a Second Edition of 
The Testimony of the Land to the Book; or, 
the Evidential Value of Palestine. By the 
Rev, David Gregg, D.D,, Pastor of the Lay- 
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fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Brooklyn.. (E. B. Treat, Cooper Union. 35 
cents.) Two editions of this book will do 
very well, but there should bea hundred, 
It isa book to think of and to rejoicein. It 
takes hold of the reader with the grip of 
conviction. It has already procured the 
author an honorary election into the Vic. 
toria Institute. It is brief, flows on ina 
full, strong and conviucing stream, and 
brings the argument to a conclusion which 
itis very hard to resist. 


Fleet Street Eclogues. By John David. 
son. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) 
Their is much in these poems to distinguish 
their author sharply and set him apart 
from the choir of mere verse-makers. A 
note of genuine poetry rises clear and strong 
in a stanza here and there, while on almost 
every page some keen flash of thought cuts 
like an electric ray through a tangle of fine 
spun phrases. Mr. Davidson is English to 
the heart’s core, and many of this expres. 
sions will be like Greek to the average 
American reader ; but we like him for the 
fine singing quality of his verse where it 
breaks into music for the music’s sake. 


We have received from the Census Office 
of the Department of the Interior the Re 
port on the Statistics of Agriculture in the 
United States at the Eleventh Census: 1890, 
(Government Printing Office, Washington.) 
The whole is issued under the direction of 
the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner 
of Libor in charge. Tae tables have been 
prepared mainly under the supervision of 
Mr. Wiiliam H. Olcott; the text by Mr. 
John Hyde, special agent; the sections on 
horticulture come from Mr. J. H. Hale, 
special agent, and those on viticulture from 
Mr. H. Gardner, special agent. 


The ninth volume of ‘‘ The Lutheran 
Commentary,” edited by Henry Fyster 
Jacobs, is Annotations on the Epistles of 
Paul to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Thessalonians. By E. T. Horn, 
D.D. Pastor of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Charleston, S. C., and A. G, 
Voight, D D., Professor of Theology, New- 
berry College, Newberry, S. C. (The 
Christian Literature Co. $200) We have 
noticed this work so frequently during its 
progress that our readers are now fully 
informed as to its character, aim and 
method. 


Heroes of the South Seas. By Martha 
Burr Banks. (American Tract Society. 
$1.25.) If this story of the South Sea Mis 
siovs in Samoa, New Zealand, the Fiji, 
Sandwich and Micronesian Islands had 
never been told before it would be read with 
wonder as the greatest in all the annals of 
Christian heroism. ‘he story cannot be 
written too often, nor too often read, espe- 
cially when presented in the concise, inter- 
esting form given toit in the volume named 
above. 


The Last Touches. By Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
50 cents.) This volume is No. 10 of the 
** Novelist’s Library,’”? which Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co issue monthly. It contains’ 
nine short stories by a very clever writer 
who knows how to catch her readers at 
once and hold them. The first one and 
the last one seem to us peculiarly notewor 
thy as sketches outside of the common. 


Christian and Leah, and Other Ghetto 


Stories. By Leopold Kompert, translated 
by Alfred S. Arnold. (New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. 75 cents.) Some of these Ghetto 


stories are strikingly fine; they all bear 
the impress of a fine imagination guided 
by close study of the subjects depicted. 
Upon almost every page ths Jewish coua- 
tenance appears, limned with considerable 
art. 


The Shuttle of Fate. By Caroline Mas- 
ters. (New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 
$125.) This is an English story dealing 
with the insoluble riddle of duty in the con- 
flict of interests arising between the em- 
ployer and employés of a great manufactur- 
ing establishment. The hero isayoung man 
who takes sides with the striking laborers, 
and the story depicts the life and struggles 
of a manufacturing center in a manner at 
once sympathetic and just. 


Paul and Virginia of a Northern Zone, 
from the Danish of Holger Drachmann 
(Chicago, Way & Williams, $1.25), is @ 
sweet and touching story, which leaves an 
influence in the mind like perfume from 4 
violet bed. Itis long since we read anything 
more dainty and true to the best tbat is ia 
human nature. The book is beautifully 
printed on heavy paper, uncut, and weil 
bound in blue and gold. 


Sir Quixote of the Moors. By John Bu- 
chan. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 75 
cents.) This is the latest issue in the 
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Buckram Series.”’ It is a little romance, 
cleverly written, fullof love and interesting 
adventures, aod in the end a good impres- 
sion is left. TheSieur de Rohaine who tells 
the tale isan attractive character, and his 
style well suits the picturesque sketches 
with which the book is filled. 


The Paying Guest. By George Gissing. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 75 cents.) 
A very disagreeable little story strongly 
told. Cobb, who we suppose is the hero, is 
acharacter sharply and firmly drawa, so 
that he becomes a real being and stays in 
the reader’s mind. In the end the story 
somewhat justifies itself, but it leavesa bad 
taste, as if one had been in rather low com- 
papy. 

Under the Pines. By Lvida Avery Coon- 
ley. (Chicago: Way & Williams. 81.25.) 
The simplicity and the obvious sincerity of 
these graceful little poems make a way for 
them toa pleasant welcome. There is some- 
thing of bird-song in tbe melodious, rip- 
pling carelessness of three or four of the 
lyric pieces, and in all of them a fine spirit 
of song for song’s sake atores for certain 
artistic shortcomings. 


The Red Republic, by Robert W. Cham 
bers (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$125), is a powerful romance of the Com- 
mune. The autbor has fiue ability asa 
story-teller, a vivid dramatic style, and 
from beginning to end his characters are 
alive, full of energy, and bringing some 
thing to pass. Despite some faults The 
Red Republic is one of the best of recent ro- 
mances having a picturesque historical 
setting. 


Wandering Heath Stories. Studies and 
Sketches by Q. (New York: Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons. $1.25.) These are downright 
good stories in prose and verse. Their style 
isopen and breezy,and a broad humor, 
distiuctly English, plavs over them. ‘My 
Grandfather, Hendry Watty,” strikes us as 
one of the best bits of fi-her town romance 
that we have read lately. 


Echoes From the Cabin and Elsewhere, 
by James Edwin Campbell (Chicago, The 
Author), contains some good imitations of 
old plantation Negro dialect and some 
laughable bits of comic rhyme. 


4 
> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


MEssrs. A. S. BARNES & Co now cccupy 
their new offices in the Presbyterian Build- 
ing, No. 156 Fifth Ave. 


--“*Mr. Richard Arden Davies,” says 
The Bovkman, of Paternoster Row, ‘has 
gone to Russia to write on the coronation 
of the Czar for a New York journal.” 
Would Richard Harding Davis know his 
own name thus Anglicized ? 





--Itis announced that The Chap Book 
is coming to New York. As the firm of 
Stone & Kimball, publishers, has dissolved, 
Mr. Kimball, who takes possession of the 
plant, will move the business to this city, 
where it will be carried on under the same 
name, 


..-Mr. John La Farge will be the sub- 
ject of the next * Portfolio Monograph,” the 
author being Miss Cecilia Waera. The vol- 
ume will be fully illustrated from the art- 
ist’s designs for church and house decora- 
tions and from his water-color drawings, 
made in Samoa and elsewhere. 


--The publishing offices of Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. are now at Nos. 91 and 93 
Fifth Ave. Their retail and stationery 
business has been turned over to the Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, Mr. Theo. 
E. Schulte, Manager, which firm will con- 
tinue the business at the Randolphs’ old 
stand, No. 182 Fifth Ave. 


--One of the cleverest of college papers 
is The Mirror: To Reflect the Life of the 
Moravian Seminary, which is published 
In connection with the well-knowa Semi- 
hary at Bethlehem, Peon. The editors are 
all undergraduates. Occasionally an odd 
bit of Moravian or other records of an anti- 
quarian nature is introduced. 


.-The following list was sent to the 
editor of The Missouri Editor, by Mr. 
Charles A. Dana in response to the request 
fora short list of books of special value to 
Country editors. Mr, Dana adds that these 
books in his opinion are indispensable not 
merely to country editors but to every per- 
son of Americn origin. ‘ The Bible, The 
Declaration cf Independence, The Constitu- 
tiou of the United States, ‘ Bancroft’s His 
tory of the United States,’ ‘ McClure’s Life 
of Lincoln’ (partially published), Irving’s 
‘Life of Washington,’ Franklin’s * Auto- 
biography,’ Channing’s ‘ Essay on Napo- 
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leon Bonaparte,’ Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and 
Fall of tae Roman Empire,’ Shakespeare.”’ 


.... The spring number of,that beautifully 
printed magazine, Modern Art, now issued 
in Boston, will contain a facsimile, by 
lithographic process, of a pencil drawing by 
the Boston artist, Mr. Charles H. Wood- 
bury. This will be the commencement of a 
series to which several leading American 
artists are expected to contribute. There 
has been a revival in lithography in Europe, 


and we begin to feel its influence here. 


Mr. 


William Morris gives in this number an 
account of how the famous ‘ Kelmscott 


Press”’ happened to be started. 


...-Macmillan & Co. announce a work on 
the Gospels by Dr. E. A. Abbott, prepared for 
the Biblical Encyclopedia, edited by Suther- 
land Black, but which will probably appear 
in fuller form with notes as a separate book ; 
also the Memoirs of the Jate F. P. Barnard, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Columbia Col- 
lege, the materials for which, collected by 
Mrs. Barnard, have been arranged by the 


Rev. John Fulton, of Pailadelphia, 


and 


will be publisned as the next issue from the 
Columbia University Press; a new novel 
by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, ‘*‘ Adam John- 
stone’s Son,’’ a translation of the “ Great 


Didactic,” of J. A. Comenias, with 


grapbical and historical introductions; 


bio- 
and 


an illustrated edition of the books of Al- 
phonse Daudet (translation), to be issued 
in monthly parts in England by J. M. Dent 
& Co. and by Macmillan & Co. in America. 


....Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.’s spring 
anuouncements include **‘ The Warfare of 
Scieace with Theology io Christendom,” ia 
two volumes, by Andrew D. White; ‘* Gen- 
ius and Degeneration,” by Dr. William 
Hirsch: ‘‘ With the Fathers,’ Studies in 


American History, by Prof. John 
McMaster: ‘* Wages and Capital, an 


B 
Ex- 


amination of the Wages Fund Doctrine,” by 
Prof. F. W. Taussig: *“‘Oar Juvenile 
Offenders, by W. Douglas Morrison ; ** What 
is Electricity ?”’ by Prof. John Trowbridge: 
“ The Intellectual and Moral Development 


of the Child,’’ by Gabriel Compayré, 


and 


‘**A BC of Sense Perception,” by William 
J. Eckoff ; ‘‘ [ce Work, Present and Past,”’ 
by T. G. Bonney; “ Familiar Trees,’”’ by 
F. Schuyler Mathews; ‘‘A Handbook of 
Therapeutics, Pharmacolozy and Toxicol- 
ogy,’’ edited by Dr. Frank P. Foster; new 
issues, entirely rewritten, of Gillespie’s 
“Treatise on Surveying,’’ and ‘‘ Henck’s 
**Field-Book for Railway Engineers’’; 
*““Tne Cyclopedia of Drawing,” by W. E. 


Worthen. 





BOOKS OF THI YHE WEEK. 


Le Chien le Brisquet, ant mit Out vn Stories, Ed- 
Ited for School Use ..C. Syms. iex 
5», pp. 11!. New York Gincteze : Chi- 
cago: American Book | again Anon 


La Tache du Petit Pierre. Par Jeanne Mai- 
ret (Madame Charlies Bigot). Arranged for 
Keading Classes, by Edith Healy. 744x%4, 

DG ee FI Mra riencccccsctecscocewscenccons 

The Damnation of ea | Ware. By Harold 
py 734x544, pp. 512. Chicago: Stone 

lL ime and Writings of Amelia Blcomer. By. D. 

Bloomer, LL.D. With Portraits. 8x5l<, 
.. 287. Boston: Arena Pub. Co...........« ° 

(Colloquial English into French.) A Woman 
of Sense and a Hair-Powder Plot. Two 
English Plays intended for Translation into 
French, with Grammatical, Idiomatic and 
Dramatic ee A Alfred Hennequin, 
Ph.D. 7344x5, pp New York: Wm. R. 
Jenkins. ; Boston: ‘Gack Benesae ese nseses 


Bible Chronology. Carefully Unfolded. By 
the Rev. Smith B. Goodenow, A M. 9x6, pp. 
386. New York, Chicago: Fleming H. Re- 


A History of American Literature. With a 
View to the Fundamental Principles Un- 
derlying its Development. A Text- k for 
oeneee and “~ otlese*. By_ Fred Lewis Pat- 

475. New York, Boston, 
Unteage: sbeer. Burdett & Co... .........- 

Tweaty-Seventh Annual Report of the eo 
of Indian Commissioners. 189%. 9%¢x6. p 
1%). Wasnington Government Prnting 
We actentetonetectacee cxssndesevutesse-onnnese 

The Era of Frauds in the Methodist Rook Con- 
cern at New York. By John Lanahan, D.D. 
axing. po fea 3u7. Baltimore: Methodist 
B MNES cekt txesassnevansecventeens 

The Ebbing of ste Tide. South Sea Stories. 
By Louis Becke. 74%x5, pp 292. Philadel- 
PRES J. Bi TPIT UD ccncecsees svvcvecsce 

Text Books of Religion for Parochial and Sun- 

day-Schoc ools. {. Tne Prix ner, What, Little 
Chiltren Should Know, 8x5%, pp. %. San 
Francisco: P. J. Thomas’s Print aE erties: 

The Last Years of St. Andrews, September. 1890, 
to September. 18%. By the author og 

on cna Years of St. fotpews.” ete 


The Glaciers of the Alps. Beirga aaiiee 
of Excursions and Ascents. An Account of 
the Origin and Phenomen» of Glaciers and 
- Exoosition of the Physical Priuciples to 

Which They are Related. By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. Eitgetraces | New Edition. 8x % PP. 
xxvi,445 Thesam " 

Sermon-Sketches. Taken from Some of the 
Sunday lessons throughout the Church's 
Year. By the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, M.A. 
734x544, pp. xviii, 324. The same.............. 


The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. Fdited by 
Alexander Till-. Vol. XI. The Case of Wag- 
uer; The Twilight of the Idols; Nietzsche 
contra Wagner. Translated by Thomas 
Common #8x5%, pp. xx, 351. New York: 
Macmillan & CO....ccccccccccccce — cocccccccce 

The Rnnag A of Knowledge. A Contribution to 
Some Problems of Logic and Metaphysics. 
By L. T. Hobhouse. 9x6, pp. xxi, 622. The 





Sliicidccdinnemceseeneconspensecocseud>edee cons 
The Sredttenal Text of he ety: Gospels Vin- 
dicate i and Established. ly tre late John 


William Seren, B.1 »: Arranged, com- 
leted and edited by Edward Miller, M. A. 
4x6, pp. xx. 714. The same...... 
Memories of Frederick A. P. »arnard, ‘D:D. 
Lio. L.H.D., D.c. a By John Fulton. 9x 
, pp xit, 485. RMI conncaedtintaa-0-ah 
A AAT. 2, Singer. By P Marien Crawford. 7% 
x5, pp- 34. The same.  Paper..... -.0-0 sss 
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The Paseophy of Thomas Hill Greene. By 
w airbrother. 8x5}4, pp. 187. The 
GN icceth tcadenceckscasesscccccsn-csscnccercecess $1 25 
The Brewnings for the Young. Edited —, 
Frederic G. Kenyon. 64x4, pp. 208. 
GRMED ccc cceccvccccccccsecccccesecccvcessdeccecs 040 
The Pilgrim, and Other Poems. By Sophie 
Jewett (then Burroughs). 7x5, pp. x, 99. 


Sir Themes Browne's Hydriotaphia and the 
Garden of Cyrus. Edited by the late W. 
Greenhill, M.D. @44x4%, pp. xxix, 208. rhe 
same 


(7a. uae Reader’s Bible.) Ecclesiastes and 

om of Solomon. Edited with Intro- 

Smal and Notes by Richard G. Moulton, 
A., Ph.D. 5x44. pp. xviii, 200. The 


Amit LF Journal. Vol II. ®By Mrs. Humphry : 
5lgx4, pp. 402. Thesame. Paper.. 0 25 
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MANUFACTURING IN JAPAN. 


THE Iron Age has information of the 
formation by Holland capitalists of a 
powerful syndicate to establish manu- 
fecturing on a large scale in Japan. The 
best machinery is to be procured, and 
Enropean skilled workmen employed as 
foremen, the docile and industrious Japan- 
ese furnishing the factory hands. The 
goods chosen for manufacture are such as 
can be made in any place, while the syn- 
dicate will supply the commercial machin- 
ery necessary for the distribution and 
sale to consumers. The projectors are 
confident of large profits, for it is only 
required that these Japanese factories 
shall turn out products according to the 
patterns sent them from Europe. 
Labor in Japan and China is very 
abundant and verv cheap. Japanese 
workipgmen get from fifteen to twenty 
cents per day, and are as quick with their 
tcols as we with ours, The Jron Age in 
guarded language says that the conse- 
quences of such a movement may be 
cicastrous to those nations which depend 
largely upon their export trade. 
There are not wanting those in the 
United States who think they see a simi- 
lar disaster to our manufacturers and em- 
ploy és because of the coming competition 
with cheap Japanese producte. It is true 
that Japanese labor is easy to obtain and 
at low prices ; it is also true that Japanese 
laboring men are patient and quick to im- 
itate ; hence, it is said, the dreaded result 
follows. But the Asiatics are essentially 
imitators ; in Japan the requirements of 
trade, as we understand that term, are 
practically unknown. Gifted artistically 
the workingman in Japan finishes his 
wares very highly; but it is the fiaish of 
previous generations. No thought of 
working up material for the ‘fall fash- 
ions” or for the changing needs of the dif- 
ferent branches of trade, enters his mind. 
As an imitator his field is strictly limited ; 
as an imitator merely, he can never takea 
foremost place among the manufacturing 
men of the world. 
Then, too, the faculty of imita ion has 
its own boundaries as a commercial tal- 
en*. It requires long study and experi- 
ence to manufacture articles which shall 
in all respects stand the test of the uses to 
which they are put. We know how long 
it requires b fore the difficulties of such 
practical tests are overcome by our own 
manufacturers through improvements in 
design or construction. To accomplish 
this end the workmen must be in touch 
with those who are to use the manufac- 
tured product. Everybody is familiar 
with manufactured articles which look 
indeed like perfect sp: cimens, but which 
tested by actual practice are proved next 
to wortbless. Soit will be—soit is already— 
with Japanese ventures into the manu- 
facturing of things not familiar to that 
nation. The reports of consuls tell us of 
many articles made by imitation in Japan 
and which are cheap and look as good as 
the European or American product, but 
which the first severe use shows to have 
no durability. The faculty of imitation 
alone is not enough to make a good work- 
man or produce a good commercial arti- 
cle. Cheap umbrellas or cheap hats made 
for the foreign market may for a short 
time displace the more costly articles, but 
merit will win the purchaser in the end. 
But, it may be said, the Japanese are 
the brightest of Orientals, the Yankees of 
the East. It will not be many years be- 
fore they will, by experience, become as 
commercially proficient as they are now 
artistically, and then be able to really 
compete with English or American labor. 
It is not at all impossible. But our ex- 
perience goes for nothing if along with 
their advancement in real commercial 
success, the Japanese do not advance in 
their labor problem also. When Japanese 
workingmen are able to produce cutlery 
and machinery as good as our machinists 
can make, they will have reached by slow 
degrees a point where wages will have 
iacreased in a corresponding degree, 
When the Asiatic laborer is intelligent 
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tions of study, to produce articles equal 
in all respects to European or American, 
he will have become advanced enough to 
demand an equal rate of wages. The 
costs of a high industrial civilization are 
also to be taken into account. To manu- 
facture elaborate steam engines, for ex- 
ample, requires a high degree of intelli- 
gence and trade experience among the 
whole people in a thousand different ways, 
from designer through skilled laborer to a 
community accustomed to the use of such 
machines. 

While, therefore, it may be true that 
the Japanese, with conimendable industry, 
will press forward in the path of progress, 
and while it may also be true that during 
their progress they will attempt to wrest 
the markets from the manufacturing na- 
tions of the world, yet, in spite of occa- 
sional and seeming successes, it will be 
found that real competition is a thing to 
be achieved only by laborious effort and 
by slow degrees. It cannot be true that 
laboring men receiving twenty cents per 
day can successfully compete in real 
cheapness with workingmen receiving ten 
times that sum. To think otherwise 
would be to doubt whether civilization is 
better than industrial barbarism ; to think 
otherwise would be to believe that the 
world must go backward, and that the in- 
dustrial advances achieved by so much 
suffering, were all a commercial mistake. 


2 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


OPINION as to the business outlook de- 
pends very largely upon the pointof view. 
Here and there the inclination toward 
more hopeful views is growing. Thead- 
vent of more seasonable weather stimu- 
lated out-of-door work as well as certain 
branches of the retail trade, while the new 
steel combination steadied the iron trade 
in its various brancaes; beyond these 
lines, however, it is difficult to find very 
strong evidences of improvement. Public 
feeling :emains in atimorousstate. Man- 
ufucturers and merchants alike compiain 
of the general stagnation of business, 
Few factories are running full time; 
many are shut down entirely, especially 
in the woolen industry ; collections are 
slow, and the severe contraction of credit 
presses heavily upon those who over- 
traded last year. The failure list teils ao 
unpleasant story. According t2 Dun’s 
Review tke liabilities of manufacturing 
failures during the first quarter of 1396 
were $23,500,000 or over $3,000,000 more 
than in 1895, the increases being largest 
inthe textile, lumber, priotiog and leather 
industries. The failures among the trading 
Clarses for tLesame period amountea ti $31,- 
400 000 or $6,000,000 more than last year, 
the biggest losses being in the grocery, 
shoe and hardware trades. Strange to say, 
these figures cover a period when hopeful- 
ness was at a higher level than for many 
months, and they illustrate rather curi- 
ously how business sentiment and business 
facts may sometimes widely disagree. At 
the moment the latter seem in closer ac- 
cord ; for Cl.aring-house returns and rail- 
road earnings, which are among the best 
of business gauges, indicate a sluggish 
condition of trade ; complaint and discour- 
agement meantime being even more evi- 
dent than in the panic of 1895. 





Our people are so accustomed to attrib- 
ute their ills to legislation or bad politics 
—and with great reason—that they look 
with perhaps too great reliance upon Con- 
gress to provide a panacea for all troubles. 
Sound money is essential to permanent 
business prosperity; yet we have had 
many years of good business when the 
currency was in no worse condition than 
now. A rise in the tariff will certaigly 
relieve some manufacturers until over- 
production again overtakes them ; but we 
have had prosperity under low as well as 
high tariffs. The decadence of. political 
standards has undermined confidence : 
still bad business does not always acc 1 
pany bad politics. The truth is in ti 1e8 
of depression and discontent public opi.- 
ion is very apt to blame soma single cause 
without any very deep regard as to other 
influences. The longer the subject is con- 
sidered the more apparent does it become 
that the down-wave of the last few years 
has many instead of few causes. Waile 
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tariff, money an‘ politics have each had a 
very prominent share‘in the disturbance, 
the tremendous advance of modern im- 
provements must also be taken into con- 
sideration. Tho benefiting the grat ma- 
jority, new methods, as they displace the 
old, usually destroy immense amounts of 
capital, and antiquated plants are kept 
running as long as possible, and in these 
times often at a loss and consequent dis-° 
content. The struggle for survival of the 
fittest is at its keenest stage. Stock water- 
ingand bad financial methods of previous 
years are now aggravating heavy losses. 
In short, the whole industrial and finan- 
ancial world is going through a revolu- 
tionary crisis that is far too extensive and 
complex except for the merest suggestion 
here. Prices generally are at their lowest 
level; interest and dividends have steadily 
declined, so that to day the wages of capi- 
tal are smaller and the wages of labor 
larger than ever before. Whether this 
process is soon to stop, and whether some 


natural readjustment is about to be made, * 


no one cansafely predict. Yet these are 
conditions which must not be overlooked 
in seeking the causes of depression ; they 
may be with us when sound money and 
a higher tariff are accomplished facts; 
and their effect upon the future of wages 
is a problem of suggestive importance. 


Extreme dullness prevailed on the Stock 
Exchange. Speculation in railroad shares 
is at'a standstill, and the investment 
demand for securities has dwindled down 
to very limited proportions. Preference 
is largely diverted to municipal and local 
issues, for the reason that these are less 
influenced by prevailing conditions than 
securities with an international market. 
Altho the Venezuelan and Cuban ques- 
tions are believed to have passed beyond 
the region of danger, yet they contaia 
possibilities which hinder speculation and 
make investors timid. Financial leaders, 
moreover, are waiting for some indica- 
tions from the national conventions on 
the sound money question. If this be 
‘‘straddled,” for the sake of satisfying 
the silver element, it will be a sore disap- 
pointment, and will seriously hamper the 
recovery which a straight, sound money 
platform would immensely stimulate. 
The future of the Treasury is still a mat- 
terof concern. The high level of the gold 
reserve postpones anxiety, especially as 
there are no immediate prospects of its 
being subject to a serious drain from gold 
exports. But the fact is that the Treasury 
continues in the banking business, subject 
to demands for gold, yet having no gold 
income except from borrowings, and ex- 
posed to a further embarrassment by an 
excess of expenditures over income, If 
present tendencies continue, another bond 
issue is merely a question of time; to be 
forced upon the next Administration, if 
not uponthis one. Last week’s gold ship- 
ments excited little attention, conditions 
controlling the exchange market being 
radically different and more favorable 
thana year ago. The firmness of the local 
money market in comparison with Euro- 
pean rates is also having an important 
effect in restraining the gold efflux usual 
at this season; ditto the heavy reduction 
of our indebtedness abroad. Railroad 
earnings are not satisfactory, showing 
gains for the fourth week of March of less 
than 4% on seventy roads. The Chronicle 
in its monthly statement for March 
states that 123 roads reported an increasa 
of only 4.2%, no less than 53 roads report- 
ing a decrease. The February returns, it 
will be remembered, showed a gain over 
last year of 183%. Had it not been for the 
heavy grain movement for March the re- 
turns would have been even worse. The 
Chronicle attributes the poor showing to 
the backward spring, to the bellicose atti- 
tude of Congress, to the holding of politi- 
cal conventions, and to the uncertainty of 
politicians of both parties on the money 
question, A slightly easier tone prevails 
in the money market, call loans ranging 
3@44¢. Time money is quoted at 4@5¢ for 
1to6 months, A better demand is shown 
for commercial paper, but the supply is 
limited, The rates for indorsed bills re- 
ceivable are 54@6¢ for 60 to 90 days, 





The following is a comparison of the 
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averages of the New York banks for the 


last two weeks : f 

April ll. April4. Increase. 
Loans. ....- + 465,612,400 — $465,224,900 $387,500 
Specie...... + 58,835,000 59,251,600 *416,600 
Legal tenders 79,984,190 78,293,300 1,680,800 
Deposits ° 483,151,400 481,795,760 1,355,700 
Circulation...... 14,341,300 14,254,500 86,800 


The following shows the relation b«- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie ........+6. $53,835,000 $59,251,600 *£416,600 
Legal tenders... 79,834,100 78,203,300 1,680,800 
Total reserve . $133,719,100 — $137,454,900  $1,261,2°0 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 120,787,850 120,448,925 338,925 
Surp. reserve.. $17,931,250 $17,005,975 $925,275 
* Decrease. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows : 


April 13th, 18%—Surplus..... 
April 14th, 1894—Surplus...... 





April 15th, 18%3—Surplus..... «+ 11,072,550 
April 16th, 1892—Surplus..... «+ 15,788,500 
April 18th, 1891—Surplus. .........-seecseeee eve 4,319,850 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were firm, closing 
as follows : 


New a. Registered.. 





Currency 68, 1899.....-.0--.06+ eee ceeeeree « 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote ac- 
tual rates as follows: 







BURGY AAYS.....0 .creccrccccccees-cevecsesesssece 4.87%4-8 
Bight... .ccccccccccce -cccccccecccvecseessoesseres 4.88%4-9 
Cables... pckcten eedhcndenonenweneseensten seeter 4.89 -914 
Documentary. tor payment. - 4.87 -7% 
Commerciai, long.. eevee coccccccesocce 8734-75 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last yuo- 
tations of city bank stocks, together with 
their latest sales : 








Bid. Asked 
iwi cece 
20 255 
230 235 
143 147% 
118 eee 
4,000 ecee 
130 cece 
215 ar 
201 203 
130 ett 
285 293 
146 140 
200 . 
250 275 
2,9.0 8,225 
859 
First National of 8. I. 115 130 
Fourteenth Street..... 170 17¢ ceee 
Fourth National . 182 186 190 
Franklin ....+....+« 85 100 
Gallatin National.. xO 295 30 
Garfield National.. 140 425 ecco 
German American. 113 112 130 
German Exchange 360 330 cece 
Germania. .. 400 380 cece 
Greenwich ........++ 115% 165 19) 
Hanover.....+...++0- al 3lu 320 
Hide and Leather 83 90 enon 
Hadson River......++--+s+08 190 10 cose 
Importers’ and Traders’ S40 535 540 
PPTTT TTT TTT ttl 137% 137% coco 
Leather Manafactarers’. 130 170 117% 
LADOrEY.... cceeeee coeeeeeeee 6 120 cece 
Liacoln National ° 670 680 cece 
Manhattan... ° 20644 27 cece 
Market and Fulton......... 221 200 eco 
P ccccescocecccccce 191% 180 19% 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ 140 eee MM) 
Mercantile...... eoccccecccecs 179% 175 130 
Merchants’.......s.sseeeeees 133 133 137 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 115 110 as 
Metropolitan.......s-sceeees 1% 1 ee 
Metropolis..... ecccecccececes 435 410 . 
Mount MOILTis.......0.+00006 190 130 ee 
Marray Hill......06..s+00 ++ 219 ecco ecce 
Nassau.....+.. 152 16 ecco 
New Amsterdam.........++ 180 190 cece 
New York.... woocccccce §6— BUG 233 237 
New York County........+« 680 60U ove 
New York Nat. Exchange. 108 eee Mul 
New York Produce Ex.... 12 ooce ecco 
NIMED.....00.sccccccccee sevese 12 110 16 
Nineteenth Ward.......... - 6 15 cece 
North America......0...+55 12 135 asee 
Oriental..... ©: cceceescccccce - mm ccce 215 
Pacific.... © cccce o WwW 130 ebec 
Park... ccsvcesees coccces eoco 6h 270 273 
People’s.....+-++++ eoccce coves §=69409 265 sees 
PHEDIZ ...00-seerceeeee ccocce |= 1D 168 110 
Republic.......00s0- see eee ux COT 155 
Ssaboard National ....... 172 1m ocee 
Second National... ........ 350 430 485 
Seventh National soe =H 100 cove 
Shoe and Leather.......... 95 95 96 
BiUKtN......eee vee eorcccsces . 8b 300 ecco 
Southern National.......... 110 100 10 
State of New York........ 109 1s 12 
Third National..........00 105 105 sso 
Tradesmen’s........+++++ eee 94 U4 eves 
UDIOD....secresceesvees 216 190 cece 
18 19 steer 
205 1% eoee 
0 11046 13 
4 West BIMS...cecesceecevess. soe % oeee 


BANK STOCKS, 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending April 11th, were as follows : 





America. ......+0---+++ 313 —— wccccecccceseces 300 
Broadway ...........» 240 | Merchants...........- 133 
s & Drovers. 4 National Sion seeees 216 
peaeeaees Lees vo esee 20244|St. Nicholas ......... 105 
cece cocccceccece 182 Tradesman’ Biscceccece OS 
Franklin coccccccccccce OF | WOSSEPR...0.0.esccceee 1W 





INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


—— by C. I, Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 





Last). When du 
Name of Co,— Div.jand payable. Bid. Ask’d. 
Am. Bk Note Uo....$1 p. 8. » Mch., '6.. ... B43 41 
isaense ¢ 4 4e 
2 22 
W 
7 
, 10054 
1 |Q.M. 65 
. . M.. ~ 9 
*do. ist, preferred 1 . F “V6... luu 
*do. LS ow 144/Q. F., Feb., 96... 95 100 
Eppens, 5.W., Co.... Fn MOV., Woe oe 8 
Geman MME ORG cc 1b cncrenesececea cee ore 
do. preferred sececcoce 2 ¥ M. Mch., '%.. 70 175 
do, ist mtge. ......... 6 - &S., Ia2...... 9% lw 
Herring, Hail, M.Co.. 4 |Junme, 1393........ 2 6 
0. preferred ........ 2 M. Meh... 94... 2225 
rillard (P.) pfd 2 J.Jan. '%. lul 
Mich. & P. Car Co 4 /October, 1793..... 1 15 
do. = socescee 1 poveuNar, "eS. 56 
~ it MUES......+-. 5 42... 
Wall Paper Co., pf. 2 


Postal fel. & Cable... 3 





2 . 
ee 6 
eo 3 5 Men. we. 
Rees 
ico 1393... 3 ~ 








Q. M. June, 4... : 36 
as an. in thiy 1556 1856 
Le §pc. an. n't 854 
euhingnen eny) ta, ‘1. 08a aveskmocent b Wz 
do. prefer 334|M. & N., Nov. "9% i275 
“Ana ipterest, + Ten extra, March, '%. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


-The well-known bankers, Messrs. 
A.M. Kidder & Co., of 18 Wall Sireet, 
deal very largely in a high grade of in- 
vestment securities which they are able 
to recommend to conservative investors, 
Their list of investments, giving the rate 
earned aud other important information, 
will be mailed toany address upon re- 
quest. 


-No progress is reported in the 
affairs of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. The Baltimore and New York Re- 
organization Committees have not yet 
agreed upon a plan of procedure, altho 
efforts, it is said, are being madein this 
direction and with the hope of a satisfac- 
tory result. The receivers are placing the 
system in first-class condition as rapidly 
as possible, 


.-.-The committee duly constituted, as 
per advertisement elsewhere, give notice 
to the holders of the 5¢ mortgage bonds 
of the Central Vermont Railroad Com- 
pany, Consolidated Railroad of Vermont, 
that they desire the immediate deposit of 
such bonds with the American Loan and 
Trust Company of Boston. Further in- 
formation can be obtained by addressing 
any of the committee. 


..-As an illustration of the shortness 
of the vacations of bankers and business 
men as contrasted with professional meno, 
it may be stated that Joseph W. Harri- 
man, for two years Assistant Cashier of 
the Merchants’ National Bank, and who 
has just been elected Cashier, was con- 
nected for twelve years with the United 
States National Bank, and during all this 
time has taken exactly three weeks’ vaca- 
tion. 


..Northern Pacific matters are being 
ressed with vigor. Having obtained the 
bulk of the main line securities, J. P. 
Morgan & Ce. are now turning their at- 
tention tothe branch lines. They have 
already agreed on a basis of settlement 
with Northern Pacific and Montana, 
which is one of the most important. The 
terms are 50¢ in new 3¢ bonds bearing in- 
terest from January ist, 1897, and 50¢ in 
oe referred stock of the new Northern 
‘acific Company. 


-The annual report of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company 
shows a deficit on the main system, after 

yment of 4¢ dividend, of $232,362. 
t year, after the payment of a 434 
dividend, the deficit was $1,103,996. Tne 
deficit for the year, however, was largely 
reduced by the payment of an extra divi 
dend of $490,189 by the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph Railway Company. It is said for 
the first time in the history of the road 
that there was no change inits mileage 
during the year. 


....LO Correct an erroneous statement 
which has been going the rounds of the 
ress for the past two or three years, Mr. 
Barroll D. Wright publishes caiculations 
based upon figures of the eleventh cen- 
sus, that of 1890, showing that the gross 
product per capita for the number of 
caployés engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries was $2,204, and the 
average wages were $445. Instead of the 
difference, $1,759, going to the employer, 
he shows, as a matter of fact, that of the 
total product per capita 20. 184 went to 
labor, 55.08% for materials, and 24.742 to 
miscelianeous expenses, salaries, interest, 
profits, etc. 


.»--A committee from Pittsburg, Penn., 
appeared before the House Committee on 
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Railways and Canals last week, in advo- 
cacy of the bill to incorporate the Lake 
Erie and Ohio River Ship Canal. The 
canal is to begin near Pittsburg and ex- 
tend to the head waters of the Ohio 
River near the junction of the Mononga- 
hela and Mahoning. Statistics were pre- 
sented showing that the tonnage would 
he not less than 7.000 000 tons of iron ore, 
7,000,000 tons.of coal, 2 000 000 tons of 
coke, 1 000.000 tons of heavy manufac- 
tured products, 1,500,000 tons of limestone, 
lumber and general merchandise, mak- 
ing a total of 18,500,000 tons. 


...-A report of exceeding great impor- 
tance, if true, comes from Wilkesbarre, 
Penp., that a syndicate of coal operators 
have made a trial shipment of anthracite 
coal to Germany and are arranging to 
send over a large and regular supply. The 
story is that they sent an agent to Ger- 
many whoa certained that there was noth- 
ing in the way of shipping to Germany 
every year 10,900,000 tons of anthracite 
coal, that it could be mined here and sent 
to Germany for less money than the Eng- 
lish coal now coste. If this is true it will 
serve largely to steady the price of coal 
in this country, asit will take so much 
from the surplus which can be mined here 
with existing capacity. 


..The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


100 shares Bay State Gas Co. of Delaware..... 20 
$2,000 Fulton Elevated Ry. Co. first mort. A, 
bonds, hy YPO...sservsereveerseserecerseseees 
$3,000 Kings Co. Elevated Ry. Co. second a 
ps denkacuadddedustendaneoeees 1 
37 shares Auto. Fire Alarm and Extinguisher 

Co., lim., $25 each $20 per share 
8,180 bares Continental Railway 


badensdennneced ~“d si 

50 shares Keely Motor Co., $80cach, ‘hypo.....54 

a Long Island City and Newtown Rd. Co. 
iy mort. 6% convertible bonds, due 


Dn ccgccqeesaaseseecwecsacae. chodccetuesd 944 
$5, 000 Wilkesbarre & pepern first 5.. 00 08 
14 shares Germania Fire Ins. Co............... 21 
40 shares Central Trust Co.................. 1,020 


167 shares Chi., Wis. and Minn., pref 


..A dispatch from Tacoma, under 
date of of April 6th, appeared in some of 
the Eastern papers stating that Fairhaven, 
on Bellingham Bay, Washington. had 
been finally selected by the Great North- 
ern Railway as its Pacific termius, that 
a large acreage had been acquired on 
the water front, and that very extensive 
improvements would be made at once. 
We are able to say that the Great North- 
ern Railway in 1889 acquired the Fair- 
haven and Southern Railway Company 
which owns fine and extensive terminals 
at Fairbaven, but that Seattle is the official 
terminus of the Great Northern Railway 
and has been since the line was completed 
to the coast. No further developments 
than the above have been made, 


BANK STOCKS 


Bought and Sold by 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
24 Nassau St. 








New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 








Dealers in Investment Secsrities 
A.M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 


18 Wall Street, New York. 
Established 1865. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
SIGHT CHECK. BUY AND SELL ON COMMIS. 
bags STOCKS AND BONDS, EITHER FOR CASH 
RON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 


Investment Securities. 


A. M. KIDDER. CHARLES D. MARVIN. 
H. J. MORSE. W.M. KIDDER. 


Central Vermont Railroad Company 


Consolidated Railroad of Vermont. 
5 PER CENT. MORTGAGE BONDS, 


At the request of the holders of a large amount of 
the above bonds who feel the importance of prompt 
combination for self-defence, the undersigned have 
consen to act as a committee for the protection of 
the owners of the FIVE PER CENT. MORTGAGE 

BONDS of the CONSOLIDATED RAILROAD OF 
VERMONT, and hereby request the immediate de- 
posit of said bonds with the AM ERICA N LOAN 

ND TRUST COMPANY 0 BOSTON 
(which will issue its pan certificates therefor) 
under the terms of the bondholders’ agreement, 

comeemt. which can be obtained at the office of the 
ERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, or from 
dither of the undersigned. 
at BOSTON, April 7th, 1896, 


BENJAMIN P. CHENEY 

SAMUEL © civman, Boston, Mass. 

How Vout: "Representing Estate ot 
Frederick 


HENR 
of R. a 
EZRA 
wie is fae Higginson & Co., Bosten, 
R. F. STURGI Ss, 
Secretary, 33 State St., Boston. 
MICHAEL H. erage” 


ay. . 
MOORFIELD arok ie ae 
°° 








AY, 
Day ye en Boston, Mass. 


Lorconsset 
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....Ataconvention of the bankers of 
Maryland, held in Baltimore on the 9th 
inst., representing almost every bank of 
any size in the State. the following resoln- 
tion was unanimously adorted : 


** Resolved, That we are unalterably op- 
posed tothe free coinage of silver and to 
every debasement of our currency, in what- 
soever form it may be presented ; that we 
firmly and honestly believe that the true 
interests of our country will be best served 
by its rigid adherence to the gold standard 
of value, the continuance of which pot only 
preserves its financial integrity and the 
future weifare of its citizens, from the 
wage-earner to the capitalist, but will ip- 
sure, through the prompt restoration of 
confidence, that rapid development of its 
resources which will eventually place it 
first among the commercial nations of the 
earth.” 


Addresses were made by some of the old- 
est and most eminent bankers of the 
country, including Enoch Pratt, the oldest 
living bank president in the United States, 
and great enthusiasm prevailed. 








NORTHERN PACIFIC 
Reorganization. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND BERLIN, 
April 4th, 1896, 
Holders of two-thirds in amount of the undermen- 
tioned bonds, certificates and notes, having, in per- 
son or throngh their representatives, already accept- 
ed the plan and agreement of reorganization dated 
March l6th, 186, all holders of outstanding 


Northern Pacific R. R. Company s 
General Second Mortgage Bonds, 
General Third Mortgage Bonds, 
Dividend Certificates, 
Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, 
Collateral Trust Notes, 
Preferred Stock, 
Common Stock, 


and 


Northwest Equipment Stock, 


and 
Trust Company’s Receipts for the 
above-described bonds, 


are hereby notified to deposit their holdings with 
any one of the undersigned on or before Whursday, 
APRIL 234, LS96G, receiving suitable certificates 
of deposit therefor. 

Deposits after that date, if accepted at all, will be 
subject to such terms and conditivuns as may be im- 
posed by the Managers. 

Holders of certificates heretofore issued by the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New York for Bonds 
deposited under the Bondholders’ Agreement of 
February 19th, 1894, not already stamped by us as 
assenting to the plan and agreemept of March 16th, 
1896, are hereby notified to present their certificates 
at one of our offices on or before Thursday, April 
23d, 18G, in order that we may stamp their ap- 
proval thereon. The Managers have the right, which 
at any time hereafter, in their discretion, they may 
exercise, to exclude absolutely from the plan any 
holders ef such receipts who shall not conform tothe 
requirement to present tbeir receipts for stamping, 
as expressly assenting to the plan and agreement. 

The cash payments in respect of stock will be pay- 
able npon dates hereafter to be announced. 

Security-holders are invited to obtain from us 
copies of the plan and agreement, as all depositors 
are bound thereby. Many features of much impor- 
tance to security-holders are therein set forth. 

Any further information connected with the reor- 
ganization, desired by security-holders, will be fur- 
nished on application at any of our offices. 


J.P. MORGAN & CO., 


23 Wall Street, New York. 
DREXEL & CO., 

5th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
DEUTSCHE BANK, 


Berlin, and its branches in London, 
Frankfort-on-Main, Bremen, Ham- 
burg and Munich. 


Gaited States 
Horigage & Trust Ga, 


DAR 8ST., NEW YORK. 
of Pita © © «© $2,000,000. 
/®URPLUSe © = @ 1,000,000. 





Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


OFFICERS, 
George W. Woung, = = © President. 
Luther Kountze, = « Vice-President. 
JamesTimpson, e« 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnball,- « « Treasurer. 
‘William P. eng ° ese e Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Treas. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
. Charlies D. tty Jr., Gustav E. 














arectore AS - emeyer, —— Kountze, 
Char . lerso 
ebard a. Mocurdy. 
TRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, 
“William Babcock, Gustav E, EK! 
Dumont Ciarke, Luther Kountze, 
Charles D. Dickey, Iq Chariton T. Lewis, , 
William P. Dixon. Lewis M 7 
David ws,Jt, Theodore orford, 
; ranise, uc A McCurdy, 
eo. A. verme; , bert 
es R. Henderson, . Richardg, 
James Timpson, 














THE INDEPENDENT 


BANKING HOUSE 


Henry Clews & Co., 


11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad St., and 35 Wall 
St., New York. 
(MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE.) 
LOCAL OFFICES 


(Connected with private telegraph wire to the Head 
Office): 
1122 Broad way and 202 Fifth Avenue, corner Twenty- 
Fifth Street ; 

671 Broadway, c orner Houston St. (Cable Sm: 
87 Hudson Strect (Mercantile Exchange Buildin 
16 Court Street lepperite City Hall), Brooklyn, L. 

(Private Telegragh Wires to to" oe Balti- 

more, Washington and Chicago. 





A General Banking Business Trans- 
acted. 


Deposit accounts received from corp?rations, busi- 
ness firms and indiviisuals snbject to check on de- 
mand, Interest allowed on a!] daily balances, and 
credited monthly. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
or at a fixed date, bearing interest, 


Dealers in U.S. Bonds and Other 
Prime Investment Securities. 

Orders executed on the New York Stock Exchange 

for stocks and Bongs at the usual charge of commis- 


sion for cash, or carried on margin on favorable 
terms 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





TO THE BONDHOLDERS OF THE 


Northern Pacific & Montana 
Railroad Company | 


AND THE HOLDERS OF 
Knickerbocker Trust Oo. Receipts therefor 


NEw York, April 8th, 1896. 

The undersigned Commitee, after negotiation with 
the Northern Pacific Reorgan'zation Managers, has 
arranged with the latter that, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of page M4 of the Plan of Reorganization of 
the Northern Pacific Railroai System, the bonds of 
the Northern Pacific & Montana Railroad Company 
may participate in such reorganization, receiving 
for each $1,0.0 present boad, with all unpaid coupons 
attached. 

$0 in the new 3 per cent. General Lien Bonds, 
bearing interest from January Ist, 1897. 

$500 in the new Preferred Stock Trnst Certificates of 
the reorganized Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 

Holders of bonds of the Northern Pacific and Mon- 
tana Railroad Company, or of Knickerbocker Trust 
Company Receipts therefor, in order to participate 
in this arrangement, are notified to deposit their 
bondsor receipts with Messrs. J.P. MOR- 
GAN & C#., 23 Wall Street, New York, 
notlater than APIRL 23D, 
obtaining in exchange therefor suitable reorganiza- 
tion certificates to be issued by them. Ponds or re- 
ceipts not so deposited may, at the discretion of the 
Reorganization Managers, be excluded from the 
benefits of this arrangement. 

The undersigned committee are unanimously of 
the opinion that prompt acceptance of the foregoing 
proposition is for the best interests of all bondholders 
or receipt-holders. 

GEORGE R. SHELDON, | 
ROBERT MACLAY, Leo i 
CHAS. T. BARNEY, ee 
I=IDOR WORMSER, ) 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Secretary. 
HOWARD MANSFIELD, Counsel. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS C0. 
“Travelers Cheque ” 
$ 
$ 
, 


is practically a certified cheque made payable 
to one’s order, for a fixed amount named on its 
face. in gold or its equivalent, in the currency 
of the couatry, at 20,100 places throughout the 
—. by an extensive list of Bankers and 

otels 

More avaiiable, economical, and secure than 
Letters of Creuit. Circular Notes, or other 
forms of Travelers’ credit. 

Sheques, rates, and further information may 
be obtained at any Agency or 


The American Express Co. 
or at the principal offices of the Company, 
65 Broadway, New York. 
78 Monroe Street, Chicago 
45 Franklin Street, Boston. 


issisisiiibiatiiabiiaaiaauaaa 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 


MUNICI?AL BONDS, 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 


: 
: 
: 








THE MIDDLESFX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 4896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital eeee $605,800. 
IIB, ois os se cisccscevedensensvere ooteses $150,008 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of Ist mortgages with the Security 
Company of Hartford, Conn., under Super- 
vision Banking a fa Conn,, 
New York, Mass., and M ount of 
issue limited by Law, “CONNECTICUT 
TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE 
E ITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 








Tes RON 


United States ‘Trost Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
= into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
stee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at mar time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the pg on A 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of es 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. D WILLISJ AMES, Vice Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, | WILLIAM H. Macy, Jr., 
D. WILLIS JAMES, VM. NE. 
JOHN A. STEWART, GuSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,|FRANK LYMAN, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, gnocgs F. VIETOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, . WALDORF \STOR, 
EPzsE0 Coopsa. JAMES STILLMAN, 
. BAYARD CUTTING, I CLAFLIN, 
oi HARLES S. SMITH N J. PHELPS, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER anise TORD. 





ALEX. E. OR JoHNS KENNEDY. 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 
onus. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO.,, 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, New York 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net te 
lender. Twenty-four years’ business and no loss. The 
‘iignest rererences. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


321 Chamber of Commerce Blidg., Chicage. 
First National Bank Ridg.. Tawa Falls, Ta. 








EDWARD E. POOR, President; OrUyVESENT 
FISH, Vice president; JOSEPH T. ORE, rr? 
President; GEO HICKOK, Rt. EDW. 
BALDWIN, Asst Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 





Extensive Swiety Vaults for the Conven- 
ience of Depositers and Investors. 
ntrance only pres the Ban 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, 2a Fish, 
George S. Hart, Charies Sternbach, yee Scribner, 
Fdward C, Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, W. Rockhill wo 

August Belmont, Richard Delafield, “Francis R. 
pleton, John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, Gobese 
Frederick Vietor 








DIVIDENDs 
The American Bell Telephone Co. 





- A Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid 


on Wednesday, April 15th, 1896, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Friday, March 
27th, 1896. 
The transfer books will be closed from March 28th 
to April 15th, 1896, both days included. : 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, March 16th, 1896. 





April 16, 1896 


COMMERCIAL. 


MILDER weather imparted a better tone 
to some branches of trade, but general 
business continues very dull. Bank 
clearings were smaller than a week ago, 
tho 7% better than last year. Business men 
sill fix their attention on Washington, 
and look for little real revival of trade 
until political conditions bec>me more 
settled. For dry goods there was a better 
demand at retail; but at first hands there 
is still the same complaints of low prices 
and overprodution, The woolen goods 
trade is perhaps more depressed than any 
other, and many woolen mills are entirely 
shut down. The iron and steel trades 
have been strengthened by the advances 
in steel billets and Bessemer pig. The 
demand for the latter has not, however, 


been stimulated, and t*e latest statistics 
indicate that production is running ahead 
of consumption. Wheat was firmer 
owing to the unfavorable statement of 
the Agricultural Bureau, which showed a 
kiss favorable condition of winter wheat 
than for two years. Cotton and provi- 
sions were neglected. A moderate busi- 
nets is reported in groceries, and rome 


.improvement is noted in the demand for 


boots and shoes ; but in other departments 
of trade there is nothing worthy of men- 
tior. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO*OUR READERS. 








OF special issues recently printed we have 
on hand a few copies which we can supply 
at 10 cents each—the extra edition of Janu- 
ary 2d containing *‘ The Churches in 1895,” 
being a report of the condition of all the 
denominations of the United States, the 
S:mposium on Good Roads, Febrnary 6th, 
the issue of February 27th, containing Gail 
Hamilton’s article entitled ‘*Tne Valley 
of the Shadow of Deatb,”’ which originally 
appeared November 21st, 1895, and the Eas- 
ter Number containing articles upon ‘* The 
Immortality of the Soul.’”? The Symposium 
on the Turkish Question of March 5th is 
out of print. 

We beg to thank our friends for their 
efforts in securing new subscribers and for 
their own renewals. 

Particular attention is called to the very 
liberal terms given below; a very large 

number of our subscribers renew tbeir 
subscriptions for two years, sending us five 
dollars, or for five years. paying ten dol- 
lars, thus very materially reducing the 


cost. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One number (one week) 10 cents. 
One month........8 % Six months........§1 
Three months..... Nine months...... 2 23 
Four months..... 1 00 One year........-.. 300 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber.......sceseeeees $5 OO 
One year each to two subscribers........-.. 5 WW 
Three years to one subscriber..,...0---+se0. 7 OO 
Three subscribers one year each........-... 7 (0 
Four years to one subscriber........ceeseeee 8 WD 
Four subscribers one year each............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber,......-..+. 
Five subscribers one year each.. - 10 W 
In clubs of Five or More, $2. 00 each. Single 
Copies, 1U cents. 

The above rates are 1uvariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 

Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
tbe paper to anv subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
ouest to that effect. 








A GREAT SILK SALE AT RETAIL 


In Both Our Stores. 


This will comprise much of out very large Wholesale Silk 
Stock ; the reserve product of our Clifton Silk Mills; late deliver- 
ies from other domestic manufacturers and consignments from 


France and Switzerland. 


Every grade and style will be included ; among them over 
3,000 pieces of Plain and Fancy Black Silks and Satins; 7,000 
pieces of Fancy Silks, Figured Indias, Fancy Taffetas in Pekin 


and Chené effects. 


This immense collection of silks—the greatest we have ever 
had—will be on sale in our Two Stores, beginning this week. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO,, 


Broadway & Eleventh Street, 
New York City. 


Twenty-third Street, 
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“7 CoucH. You won't need toif you use 
eure GamOLic TROCHES. They cure Coughs, 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat. prevent Contagious 
Diseases, and purify the Breath. 25c. and 50c.— 


Adv. se 


A POTATO WORTH MENTIONING. 
Tne“ Early Favorite.” brought out by W. L. 
McKay, of Geneva, N. Y., has made a great 
record for ’95, 720 bushels per acre. Fifteen 
ields, scattered over fourteen coun- 
— pon States, average 454 bushels per 
acre. These are reported by farmers, and not 
fancy experimenters. We understand that the 
seed of this enormous yielder can be had ata 
reasonable price from Mr. McKay.— Adv. 


We know of no advertiser who has pursucd a 
more honorable course, in | nd every way, 
than Macbeth, the maker of “pearl class,” 
“pearl top,” and ** tough giass ”’ lamp chimneys 
—that get good light from a Jamp without 
smoke or smell (provided you use the chimneys 
made for your Jamp—and he prints an Index to 











.or glad to record his success. After hav- 
ing enjoyed the cream of the American trade 
for many years, he is sending his chimneys 
abroad—has won Australia, strangely enough, 
almost before beginning in England. 


TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY. 

Tue Tiffany Glass and Decorating Company 
is generally acknowledged as_ being the lead- 
ing establishment in the manufacture of eccie- 
siastical decorations, memorials, glass windows, 
and similar matters. Their church windows 
are made of Tiffany Favrile Glass, an ex- 
clusive product of theirs, which cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere, and which, in beauty and 
adaptability, is unequaled. The many thousand 
churches represented on the subscription list of 
THE INDEPENDENT should avail themselves of 
the opportunities offered by the Tiffany Glass 
and Decorating Company, and correspond with 
them. The Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., of 
the Firet Congregational Church of Cambridge, 
Mass., has rec-ntiy testified in a very cordial 
manner to the satisfaction received by his 
church in the windows placed therein by this 
company. 


ABOUT A BIG CLLY. 

Tue Westminster Hotel has issued a pamphlet 
with exceedingly handsome letter press and 
beautiful illustrations, giving in condensed 
form much matter in regard to the city of New 
York, its shopping places, its amusements, its 
interesting sights, and all. f those things which 
a person visiting the city would be glad to 
know, and it can be had from the Westminster 
Hotel upon application. The Westminster 
Hotel is particularly recommended to visitors 
from out of town, asit is situated only one block 
from Union Square, the very heart and center 
of the city: aud at the same time it is in possi- 
bly the most quiet place to be found on Manhat- 
tan Island. lt has for many years enjoyed anu 
excellent reputation as being in every respect. 
one of the most desirable hotels in the city at 
which to stay. Itis near to everything of im- 
portance, easily accessible, quiet and good. 


THE medical profession often find their best 
efforts to cure, thwarted by the ag pe — 
ent use of improper food. This is notably the 
case in dyspepsia and its attendant evils, arising 
from an acid condition of the system, as flatu- 
lence, water brash, constipation, rheumatism, . 
gout, etc., which are greatly aggravated hy the 
use of starchy foods. Bread, though called the 
“staff of lite,’ often proves worse than a 
“broken reed,” because of the starch it con- 
tains, which is the fermenting principle in 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, etc. 

The “Gluten Dyspepsia Flour,” made by Far- 
well & Rhines, Watertown, N. Y., is absolutely 
free from bran particles which abound in = 
ham and many coarse flours, and as nearly free 
from starch as it is practicable to make a flour 
which one can live and thrive upon. Write 
Farwell & Khines for pamphlet giving particu- 
lars regarding this and their other reliable sani- 
tary — for diabetes, Bright’s disease, obesity, 
etc.—Adv. 
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Our readers who are interested in silks should 
not fai! to note the announcement of James 
McCreery &Co. this week. The opportunity to 
secure a bargain in Silk Goods was never £0 
opportune as now, and tbe large variety_to 
select from gives ample scope forall tastes. The 
goods are on xale this week at 805 Broadway, 
corner of Eleventh Street, and also at the 
Twenty: third Street store. 


oenol) 
Constable Kao 


CARPETS. 


English Brussels, 
Lowell Brussels, 
350 Pieces at $1.00 per yard ; 
worth $1.50 per yard. 


These goods are warranted of the very 
best quality, and designs of which we have 
only a limited quantity to sell. 


Proadovay KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 














Hugh Van Style 
wears shirts Careless 
made ; 
of 

Pride 
of the 
West. 














re * 
“*Charlie, why don't 
you wear shirts made of 


Pride «. West 


muslin ?” 
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OUR NEW BOOK TABLE. — 


Any new book of moment is almost sure 
t» be on that table before you can find it anywhere else. 


Direct from the publishers. 


There you will find an index to 


what is going on in the book world. These as they come. 


Democracy and Liberty. Wm. Edward 
Hartpole Lecky. 2 vols., $5.00. Our 
price, $3.75. 


Theory of Knowledge. A contribution to 
some problems of, Logic and Meta- 
physics, L. T. Hobhouse. Our price, 
$4.05. 

Memoirs of Fred. A. P. Barnard, 10th 
President of Columbia College. John 
Fulton. Our price, $3.60. 

The Principles of Sociology. Franklin 
Henry Giddings. Our price, $2.70. 

A Few Memories. Mary Anderson (Mme. 
de Navarro). $2.50. Our price, $1.90. 


The Council of Trent. Lectures Delivered 
at Oxford. Jas. Anthony Froude. $2.00, 
Our price, $1.50. 


A History of Architecture. A. D. F. 
Hamlin. 229illustrations. $2.00. Our 
price, $1.50. 

The Statesman’s Year Book for 1896. Our 
price, $2.70. 

The Far Eastern Question. Valentine 
Chivol. $3.50. Our price, $2.60. 

Brother and Sister. Memoirs and Letters 
of Ernest and Henriette Renan. $2 25. 
Our price, $1.70. 

Ecclesiastical Expansion of England. 
Hulsean Lectures, 1894-95, Alfred 

Barry. $1.75. Our price, $1.35. 

Social Rights and Duties, Leslie Stephen. 





*vols. $3.00. Our price, $2.25. 


Sidelights. Edward Ingle. (Social 
and Economic Lifein the South a Gen- 
eration Before the War.) $1.75. Our 
price, $1.35. 

Rome and Pompeii. 
bles. 
$2.00. 

A History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom. Andrew D. 
White. 2 vols. $5.00. Our price, $3.75. 

The Nature of the State. A Study in 
Political Philosophy. W. W. Will- 
oughby. $3.00. Our price, $2.25. 

Introduction to Political Science. J, R. 
Seeley. $1.50. Our price, $1.10. 

Education of Man. Friedrich Froebel. 
$1.50. Our price, $1.10. 

Robert Browning. - Essays and Thoughts. 
John T. Nettleship. $2.25. Our price, 
$1.70. 

Modern Civilization. 
nomic Aspects. 
price, 80c. 

In New England Fields and Woods. 
Rowland E. Robinson. $1.25. Our price, 
90c. 

Agnosticism and Religion. Jacob Gould 
Schurman. $1.00 Our price, 75c. 

Hand Book of Arctic Discoveries. Gen. 
A. W. Greely. $1.00. Our price, 75c. 

Bayard Taylor. (American Men of Letters 
Series.) Albert H. Smith. $1.25. Our 
price, 90c. 


Archeological Ram- 
Gaston Boissier. Our price, 


Some of its Eco- 
W. Cunningham. Our 


Our Book Catalogue, 128 pages, sent free. 





Successors vo 


-STewanr & Ca, 
NEW YORK, 





ONEILLS 


Trimmed 
Millinery. 


We offer in this popular depart- 
ment this week a large variety of 


Choice Novelties 
IN 


TOQUES, 
ROUND HATS +» 
BONNETS, 


the product of our own workrooms, 
at very 
Attractive Prices. 
Also a number of Exquisite De- 
signs in 
Imported Novelties 
for Carriage and Evening Wear. 


FULL LINE 


CHILDREN’S TRIMMED HATS 


FOR SCHOOL AND DRESS WEAR. 
The Largest Variety 
OF 


UNTRIMMED HATS 


IN THE CITY AT 


Lowest Prices. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
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There was a crooked man, and he 
walked a crooked mile, 
And he found a crooked Hair-Pin 
against a crooked stile; 
And if to see this pin yourself you 
happen to insist, 
Just buy the CUPID Hair-Pin, 
you'll find 


It’s in the TWIST. 


By the makers of the 
famous DELONG 


Hook and Eye. 


— 
. RICHARDSON 
& DeLone 
Bros., 
Philadelphia. 


CARPETS. 


IN OUR BARGAIN ROOM (Fourth Floor). 
We offer, to introduce, a new make of 


VELV ETS (in Wilton effects), 


At 65 Cents Per Yard. 


BRUSSELS, 
The greatest variety ever shown,at 39 Cents 
per yard and upward. 


RUGS! RUGS! RUGS! 


We call attention tothe ** New Hartford,’ equal 
in effect toan Oriental; in all sizes; alsotoour ALL - 
WOOL SAKAI RUGS, Reversible; all sizes (we 
guarantee them), 

A Line of Extra Fine. 


LINOLEDU MS 


(plain and figured), 
Slightly stained by water while in storage, to go 


At 2 Value. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STs, 
NEW YORK, ° 











National Bicycle Board of Trade 


AFRAID OF VICTORS! 


Highest Tribute ever paid to a Bicycle! 


New York, March 25th, 


Mr._W. C. Pawley, 


1896 


Sec. Jersey City Y. M. C. A. 
The National Board of Trade of Cycle Manufacturers 


hereby sanctions a public exhibition of cycles, acces- 
sories and sundries, at the Y. M. C. A., March 27th 


and 28th. 


This sanction is granted on the express under- 
standing that no exhibition of VICTOR BICYCLES will be 


permitted. 


Yours truly, 


R. L. COLEMAN, President. 


(Sanction granted for cycle show at Fersey City.) 


Acknowledged at last by our competitors : 


That Victors 
That Victors 
That Victors 
That Victors 
That Victors 
That Victors 


are made of 


run easier. 
wear longer. 


cost more to build. 


better material. 


show better workmanship. 


are worth more than other bicycles. ° 


Why not ride the best ? 


OVERIIAN WHEEL CO. 


New York. 
San Francisco. 


Boston. 






Los Angeles. 


Detroit. 
Portiand, Ore. 


Denver. 
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What is the reasonable 
treatment of 


: Rose Colds, 3 
Hay Fever: 


and similar diseases? To dose the 
stomach with nauseous drugs to cure 
the respiratory organs? You may 
o palliate the pain this way, with prep- 
arations of opium, or temporarily 
stimulate yourself with /onics ,; but for 
a permanent cure, “ry nature's way. 


tr wt 
Booth’s “‘Hyomei, 
the Australian ‘‘ Dry - Air’’ treat- 


ment of Asthma, Hay Fever, Ca- 
tarrh, Bronchitis, etc., 


**CURES BY INHALATION.”’ 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and 
destroys the germs which cause disease in the 
respiratory organs The air, charged with 
Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after 
permeating the minutest air-cells, is exhaled 
through the nose, It is aromatic, delightful to 
inhale, and gives immediate relief, 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by 
Mail, $1.00, to any part of the United States ; 
consisting of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized 
hard rubber (beautifully polished), a bottle of © 
Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for us- 
ing. If you are st#i// skeptical, send your ad- 
dress; my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei 
cures, Are you open to conviction? 


R. T. BOOTH, 
23 East 20th St.. New York. 
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Bicycle Suits tor men 


eS. 44 


ADE of ¢ 
excellent ¢ 
gradeg 

mixed cloths, 


sewed through- ¢ 
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out with silk, ¢ 
and are among ¢ 
the most perfect ¢ 
fitting Bicycte 4 
‘Suits on the 
market. The ¢ 
bloomers have 


two hip, twoside ¢ 
and two watch ¢ 
pockets, and are ¢ 
reinforced. The ¢ 
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coat has four ¢ 
patch pockets ¢ 
and the seams ¢ 
are piped. 

An exception- ¢ 
ally good suit at ¢ 
the very low ¢ 
price of 4 

4 

4 

$3.75: 

q 

We will send a Booklet, containing samples ‘ 
of materials, to any address upon request. 4 
> ‘ 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER. ; 
e 4 

q 

Dry Goods. PHILADELPHIA. 4 
. 
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THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of ** THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book givesa most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, ** The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of tne 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply * 
exhausted. 

The book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” 
retalied at 5@c. We will furnish it postpaid at 3c. 
early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulten Street. New York City. 

















SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THz INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the 
paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad. 
dress to which he would like the paper sent. 








Jasurance, 


SUB-STANDARD LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


£OME newspaper critics have sought to 
make it a reproach to life insurance that 
the solicitor is necessary.. He is so (the 
argument runs) because expenses are ex- 
cessive, the plans are not attractive, and 
the management is not such as to inspire 
full confiderce ; only make life insurance 
desirable and ‘‘ popular,” and people 
would no longer need to be urged to take 
it. This argument assumed that life in- 
surance must be faulty because peop'e do 
not voluntarily present themselves as ap- 
plicants for it. The argument is unsound, 
of course, but we need not take space to 
dwell on it. 

There is one reproach, however, which 
has always lain upon life insurance : that 
it has entirely failed to make any provision 
for those who need it most, usually the 
impaired lives. There have been some 
attempts to do this, the most prominent 
of which was the American Popular, and 
there has, from time to time, been discus- 
sion. The desirability of such provision 
has always been conceded ; but it has been 
deemed impracticable, because of the 
assumed impossivility of getting data 
for the foundation of average. But this 
assumption cannot be justitied, for no 
form of insurance is an exact science ex- 
cept in dealing with masses. It would be 
incorrect to suy that all on one side of 
medical selection is known and exact, and 
all beyond that is chaotic and lawless. 
For the ** line” of selection is arbitrary and 
inexact, involving somewhat of prejudice, 
crankiness, or of caprice; the forecast 
confessedly does not reach more than 
seven years, and there is a line of mis- 
takes, ranging from rejected risks outliv- 
ing the examiners to gilt-edged risks 
dying within a few months after accept- 
ance, long enough to show that doctors 
are still fallible on particular cases and 
life insurance dors not rise above guess- 
work uatil it deals with masses. Indeed, 
this must be so; for there could be no 
insurance if the fate of individuals could 
be foreseen. On the other hand, the mor- 
tality of impaired lives is not chaotic and 
lawless. Even among those marked by 
chronic and incurable diseases (i. e., dis- 
eases for which medical science has not 
yet found a cure) the law of average must 
exist, and as to the whole body of rejected 
or ‘‘sub standard” lives the situation is 
much the same as that of mortality rates 
sixty years ago—the facts and the law 
exist, but they are not yet discovered. 
And yet there must have been some data 
collected, for some experience has been ob. 
tained. The actuary of the Union, an Eng- 
lish company organized in 1714, says that 
the practice of that office has been to ac- 
cept under-average lives, at an extra rate, 
and considers them as good asany. The 
Atlas, organized 1808, has found the most 
profitable results on rated-up risks, The 
General Life, of London, reports favora- 
ble resuJis. The Law Life, the Provident 
of London, the Edinburgh, the North 
British and Mercantile, the Royal Ex 
change, the Alliance, and other English 
offices, report in the same vein, and there 
is one company—the Clerical, Medical and 
General—which was started in 1824 for 
the express purpose of writiog sub-stand- 
ard risks, that seems to have thriven 
satisfactorily. 

A company in Minnesota has been sev- 
eral years in the field for this class of 
business, and the Security Trust Company, 
of Philadelphia, which nas been in busi- 
ness as a trust company since 1871, entered 
this special field last August. The term 
**sub standard ” means persons with phys- 
ical defects, such as deformity, loss of a 
limb, or of eyesight or hearing; or those 
in extra hazardous occupations ; or those 
of over-weight or under-weight ; or those 
having untavorable family record; or 
those subject to attacks of acute disease ; 
in short, ail except those afflicted with in- 
curable disease or those addicted to bad 
habits. It wili be observed that this clas- 
sification covers many things which fur- 
nish reasons for prompt rejection accord. 
ing to the usual standard. Ihe maximum 
line is $10,009. Medical tees must be paid, 
and in adv nce, tocover the risk of an 
unusual heavy percentage of rejections ; 
on accepted applications this fee will be 
refunded, The rates are somewhat ad- 
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vanced over the ordinary, as shown by 
the following comparison : 


ORDINARY LIFE, PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
Age. Usual. Sub-standard. 

__ er 30 $26 60 
_ ee 27 10 30 

ee 32 30 36 00 
ee 39 10 43 50 
50...... 48 50 53 80 
a 61 60 67 70 


Our on preference, as expressed long 
ago, is fcr a grading down of the insur- 
ance, this grading down to be progressive- 
ly lessened as the insured, by his surviv- 
ing, proves that his inferiority was ap- 
parent only. The S-curity Trust adopts the 
other method of adding an extra premium 
at the start, giving the applicant the op- 
tion of paying, with the first premium, 
an extra equivalent to the present value of 
the extra; this would be simply paying 
the extra entire, once for all. Or a note 
may be given for the total of the extra, 
bearing interest payable together with 
subseqnent premiums, and the principal 
of the note payable at any time the party 
elects. Of course, all risks assumed have 
their subsequent determination acccrding 
to the actual record of experience ; a life 
which proves itself as good as any ** stand- 
ard” will be treated accordingly. The 
company remarks that ‘‘ many men rated 
as sub-standard risks will disappoint the 
insurance companies, and would receive 
from us not only insurance but a greater 
profit than being rated as standard would 
have given them.” 

The first statement here is matter of 
record, and incontestably true ; thesecond, 
which is confident prophecy, we hope 
may prove true also. At least, we com- 
mend the Security and its plans (only 
sketched here in outline) heartily to the 
attention of all who need the proposed 
protection, and in commendation of the 
attempt to supply that we need make no 
reservation whatever. 


BUTTERFLIES IN LIEU OF LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


THE Penn Mutual Life, which presuma- 
bly issued the policy referred to, makes 
public a story concerning the late Eugene 
Field. One day he took $190 which he 
had saved—and he was one of the last 
men to save anything—and started out, 
intending to stop and pay with it the ma- 
turing premium on a $10,000 life policy. 
Moet unhappily for his family, on his way 
down-town he met an expert on entomol- 





ogy who had for sale a very beaut.ful and | 


interes'ing collection of mounted butter- 
flies. He offered it to Mr. Field for $200, 
and the latter offered $150; then they 
compromised on $175, aud Mr. Field or- 
dered the specimens sent home, mentally 
resolving to attend to the insurance in a 
few days, the payment not being actually 
due on that day. But he did not know 
that death was due at his house at about 
that time; in a few days Mr. Field was 
dead, the policy had lapsed, and the widow 
had the collection of butterflies instead of 
$10,000 cash. They may have been cheap 
at $175, or even at $200, but they were 
certainly dear at $10,000, especially to a 
widow with children to take care of 
and with the breadwinner suddenly gone. 
Undoubtedly the collection is beautiful 
and instructive, and appreciation of it is 
commendable ; the desire to possess such 
a thing is innocent and even laudable, 
and of course Mr, Field did not suppose a 
few days would make any real difference. 
Who does suppose so? ho ever heard 
(said one man who was urged to close his 
application before he started on a short 
business trip instead of waiting till he re- 
turned)—who ever heard of a man’s dying 
in thirty days? Yet this very event some- 
times happens. 

What does improvidence consist in? 
Not always in too literally interpreting 
the injunction not to worry about to- 
morrow, nor in trying to buy what one has 
not the means to pay for; it is quite as 
often (as in this signal instance) in failure 
to observe the due proportions of things, 
in yielding to the immediate desire at 
hand, in putting the wants of one’s tastes 
before the needs which prudence declares. 
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THE following letter from George F. 
Seward, President of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company explains itself, 


‘* To the Editor of The Herald :— 

**In certain recent issues of the Herald 
articles have been published indicating 
that certain benefits are likely to inure to 
the Fidelity and Casualty Company from 
the passage of the Raines bill. Iam told 
that a degree of confusion exists in the 
minds of persons as to the company, some 
having believed, apparently, that this com- 
pany (the Fidelity and Casualty) is to be 
the beneficiary of tnat legislation. 

**T shall be obliged, therefore, if you will 
state on my authority that this company 
does not propose and will not consent to 
issue any bonds under the provisions of the 
Raines bill, for the reason that the issue of 
such bonds would be contrary to rules long 
since determined upon by us in the prose- 
cution of our business. 

“* You will understand that this letter is 
not meant to raise any questions as to what 
course any other company or companies 
should take. GEO. F. SEWARD, 
“New York, March 81st, 1896,” 
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INSURANCE. 





1851. 
THE 1896. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASS.’ 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


ABBETS. .......002..00000 covceee $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES.............000+ 9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).. $1,275,731 90 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, ane 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE; 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 


1829 1896 








Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 








INE <scoceincd seeneavassencskssinee $400,000 00 
Insarance Reserve..........ss.+08 «+ 1,648,299 62 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc...... 50.758 32 


1,070,493 64 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1896..83,169,551 58 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—NO. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Be SD cncccsansdeekesses Sepses 











Life Insurance Company. 


ASSETS Jan. ist, 1896, $2,890,276 62 
LIABILITIES.----..-------- 2,323,852 77 


Surplus to Policy-holders, 566,423 85 

The Company has good territory for agents 
of experience and character. Please ad- 
dress Home Office. 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 253 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 











1876. Me 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO, 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, — 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOIL ELEVATOR, oe 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
es PAID SINCE ORGANIZATio 
Loss 06,391,178.12. ” 

















J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





$10 A MINUTE 


would be a very comfortable in- 
come for a poor man; but the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York pays$10 
on an averaga each minute to its 
policy holdersin benefits, Thin! 
of what this means and how easl- 
ly your Portion of it can be sé 
cured. Address the company for 
their literature. 
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1896. 


“THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


aud reliable Company has now the expe- 
aan oh corty-six years of Practical Life Insurance, 


ft 
jon of plans of insurance, and the 
pity of a liberal policy toward both its’ Insured 
and its Agents. Th mtials it possesses in a’ 


d successful Agents Agents, wisht to represent 
t Ae phot may communicate with the eee 
at the Home pe Oftice, 26 261_Broadway, New Yi 


ag : 


G E H. BURFORD.. --President. 
c. GEOR eT EG H,....scccccccccerccccseces cesses ; 
A. WHEELWRIGHT.. 
WM. T, STAND 





K Builder. 
a KINS, J&., Prest. Imp. & pote net-5 Bank. 
MN TE PI inte c0ccescendesssasacosecccsecs 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 








NEw YORK, Jan. 2ist, 1896. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs ou the lst of December, 1895: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895......... $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1806 .....ccccccccsee coccescccsccee 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums......< Sabueawntetees $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1895, to 31st December, 1895....... ..+..00+ $2,540,748 83 
Losses paid during the same 

PETION....ccccccceccccccccscoes $1,218,407 55 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... $603,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 


Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CRI Es ivnsnvecdeseccucvccessacsdoccs 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 896,431 88 
Cash in Bank....... ccccccccscccsceccccssoccece 202 518 33 

AMOUNE,. 2... .ccccccccccccccccccccccvcceee $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, dm and after Tuesday, 
the fourth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1895, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May 
next. By order of the Board. 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 








W. H. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH 
A.A. RAVE CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH A. CHAPMAN, CHAS: D: LEVERICcH, 
JAMES LO EDW, FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MAC 
WILLIAM DEGROUT, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ALDRON P. 
HORACE GRAY. ANSOD H i 
CHKIST’N DE THOMSEN, ISAAC BELL, 
CHARLES P, BURDETT JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. Ha WLEY -VERNON H. BROWN 
WILLIAM FE LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, EVERETT F R, 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
.A. HAND, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
SOHN D.HEWLETT, PAULL. TH D. 
GUSTAV AMSINC JOHN B. WOODWARD 


K, 
GEORGE COPPELL. 


W. H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORE CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1st,1896, 





Cash Capital............. EC ES $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
fOPCE, CLC..........00c0000 sees 4,191,020 12 


Net Surplan.............ccccee-e0e 
Policy-holders’ Su 
Gross Assets......... 


2,025,508 13 
3.025,808 13 
7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R, J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 














C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, 8S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J, J, MCDONALD, Gen’l Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Il. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RES PONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


=| NOW York Lit Lstrauee Vanya, 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





DECEMBER 3ilst, 1895. 





ASSETS. 

* Bonds ($102,802,293.27) and Stocks ($4,397,531.25) owned. ; .  $107,199,824 52 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens ° ‘ PB . 32,712,480 03 
Real Estate . = e é F ‘ ‘ 16,008,650 00 
+Net Premiums in course of collection ‘ ; i 4,854,587 95 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest 6,144,943 88 
Loans on Policies and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon | in Lia- 

bilities, 9,300,000) . ° , ° * ‘ 4,780,867 66 
Interest and Rents accrued = 1,302,836 50 
Loans and Collaterals (Market value of Securities, 22, 191, 748 00) P 1,787,800 00 





Total Assets oe). oe | 63, oo oe: . ee ede. S 
LIABILITIES. 


$174,791,990 54 


Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department . 3147.740,656 00 
Additional Policy Reserve voluatarily set aside by the Company 1,299,000 00 
Claims in process of adjustment, Aunuities and Eadowments not pre- 

sented ‘ i é * ‘ é ‘ 4 ‘ 1,356,412 95 
Premiums Paidin Advance. - 3 P ‘“ ‘ 137,881 61 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed. 130,336 74 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instaiments 188.025 35 





Total Liabilities. e e 
Total Surplus to Policy Shebieve owe Cert’ ficate 

New York State Insurance Depar men:) 
Total. ° ° ° ° 


INCOME—1895. 


$150,753, 312 65 


24,038 677 89 
$ 174,791,990 54 











New premiums (including Annuities, $1,069,934 51) $6,201,658 49 
Renewal Premiums . 24,117,092 96 
Interest, Rents, etc. (including "Trust Fand, ‘$31, 000.00) ‘é ‘ 7 7,573,514 11 

Total Income. ° e ° e e $37,392,265 56 


DISBURSEMENTS—1895. 




















Death Claims . ™ = P ‘ $8,677,033 24 

Endowments ° ° 2,072,445 07 

Dividends and other payments to policy holders ‘ 6.044,053 68 
All other payments—Commissions, Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 

Advertising “ ‘ “ = 5 Fe ‘ 7,869.523 94 

Total Disbursements. ° ° ° 8 24, 663,055 83 

Excess of Income . . : : : __+ __ 18,229,209 68 

Total . e ° e e ° $37,892,265 56 

INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 

4 Number Amount. 

Paid-for Policies.in Force, December 31-t, 1894 F 262,246 $771,837,770 

t New Paid-for Policies; 1895 : 4 P a ‘a 53,943 127,492,555 

Old Policies Revived, Increased, etc. a . rs 4 691 8.507.762 

Total . > ‘ ‘ . 316 880 $907,838,087 

Total iensimaend in 1895 - . ° P 39,187 108,810,758 

¢ Paid-for Policies in Force December 31st, 1895 277 693 $799 027.329 

Gain in 1895 . : ; 15,447 $27,189,599 

Policies Declined in 1895. A = ‘ 4 e 8,254 21,643,883 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 


ALBANY, January Lith, 189%. 
I. JAMES F. PIERCE. Su rintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do a certify th bh 
NEW YORK eS INSURANCE OMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of Tow Tak, yh: = 


to tran: de aes en Life Insurance in t! poe «= 
I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the ms of Section iishty-four of the Insurance 
tek of the said Company. outstanding on 


r, 1895, at eve red my t Ne bined E: i 
of Decem to valued as per the Combine xperience Table of Mortali 
“interest, om I find the net value thereof, on the said 3lst day of December, 1395, to ~ 4 —— 


$147,740,656.00. 


FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 3ist, 1895, filed in thi 
ale the NET SURPLUS to policy holaers is shown to be n this Depart- 


$24,038,677.89, 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


$174,791,990,54, 
after Gotectins therefrom the NET RESERVE ($147,740,656.00) as calculated by this Department, an 


orn Ww Wit NE NESS THEREOF, I have hi to subscribed d sed fficial seal a 
ereunto subscr! my name, and cau my Official seal to b 
it the Oley ra Albany, the day and year first above written. ° uleneune 


s.] JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 
OFFICERS: 


President. | EDWARD WN. GIBBS, ° 
Vice President. HUGH S. THOMPSON, . 
2d Vice President. | A-HUNTINGTON, . 


PER CEN 


JOHN A. McCALL, . . . 
HENRY TUCK,. . . 
A H.WELCH,. . 


Treasurer. 
« Comptroller. 
Medical Director. 








5 waeetienmenninanmainniion tatumeden in these amoun: 
provided 





in the contract, thas boon paid to the Osanpany in 








GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice President. | THEODORE M. BANTA, . . Cashier. 
R. W. WEEKS, . - « « Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY,. . . . Auditer. 
CHAS.C. WHITNEY, . %. Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY, . Supt. of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM H. APPLETON..,..D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | Gro. AUSTIN MORRISON....Pres. Am. Cotton Oi] Co. 
C. C. BaLDWIN...,.....- pecccnccceseccoevesooces Banker. | DAVID NEViNS...,.... .-Nevins & Co. 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY.........000sseeeeeres ,Capitalist. | AUGUSTUS G. PAINE.. Pres. New York & Penna. Co, 
JOHN CLAPLIN....The H, B. Claflin Co,, Dry Goods. | (GEORGE W. PERKINS.......... .-+--34 Vice President, 
CHARLEs S, FAIRCHILD...Late Sec’y U, S. Treasury. | EDMUND D. RANDOLPH. Pres. Continental Nat’t B’k. 
EDWARD N. GIBBS.......... . Treasurer of Company. | HIRAM R. STEELE.............,....+ Attorney at Law. 
WILLIAM R, GRACE., Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants, | OSCAR S, STRAUGS..............0.0-0e0e +++ China Ware. 
Wo. B. HORNBLOWER.,..Attor’y and Coun. at Law. | WILLIAM L. STRONG........ Mayor of New York City. 
WALTER H. Lewis ...Lewis}Bros, & Co,, Dry Goods, |} HENRY TUOK..................0 ebaceg Vice Presidet.:. 
Woopsury LANGDON..Joy, Langdon &Co.,“ “* JOHN J, VALENTINE..,Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co,’s Ex. 
TOM Bi. TOCA Spe occ ccesicesccccccscecegssens President. | A. H. WELCH... .. jenisvvekieascwoss -2d Vice President. 
HENRY C. MORTIMER. .Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. | DAVID A. WELLS...............--+ eddasingoud Capitailsc 
* The values of Bonds and Stoc Exch tati 
December 31st. bp Rn hy nnn ney f= -eense-k UE A, i * 


+ Does aes inate any usqgertad Sos od Premiums on new issues. Policies are not reported in force unless 


encent where the first premium therefor, as 
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THE PERILS OF THE UNINSURED. 


THE formerly large class of men who failed 
to see the advantages of Life Insurance are 
yearly becoming beautifully less. All men 
have a better grasp of the subject, and not 
a few learn in the school of bitter experi- 
ence. 

There were doubtless many in Egypt to 
whom Joseph’s policy of storing grain dur- 
ing the seven years of plenty seemed foolish 
but when the seven lean years came and 
that nation became the great distributing 
center for breadstuffs, the same men pro- 
nounced him the shrewdest and most far- 
seeing man of his time. 

The men of to-day are realizing that, on 
the same principle, Life Insurance is not 
merely insuring against death, but laying 
by in store, and providing against the many 
perils which beset the life of the average 
man. 

The peril to the uninsured business man 
is the absolute uncertainty of things com- 
mercial. Business disasters generally 
spring from unlooked-for causes. 

‘*The unexpected always happens,” is the 
testimony of the old proverb, and the ex- 
perience of the past and the present. How 
often we read as the explanation of some 
business disaster, ‘‘ unexpected reverses.’’ 
Taking this view of the exigencies of life, 
the wise man protects himself and his fam- 
ily with a generous share of Life Insurance 
as certainly as he protects his premises with 
fire insurance. In short, he underwrites his 
business interests, and his life and the in- 
terests of all concerned. He who thus pro- 
vides for the future in The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of New York, obtains an 
investment reliable, remunerative and re- 
ciprocal; for a Mutual contract embodies 
the best form of reciprocity. The premium 
being paid, the Company to the letter recip- 
rocates with the faithful fulfilment of every 
condition. This principle, observed for fifty- 
three years, has made its name the synonym 
for all that is of good report. Business men 
can only avoid the perils of commercial life 
by life contracts of insurance. 

The perils of the uninsured professional 
man are equally certain. For is it not true 
of every scholar, or physician, or attorney, 
or artist, that when age lays its finger upon 


the brain, the principal asset lessens in 
value ? 

He who practices a profession, knowing 
that his power to get wealth lies in his brain, 
and yet fails to protect the future of himself, 
is sowing the wind, with the probability 
that his family will reap the whirlwind of 
poverty. 

A portion of every professional man’s 
income belongs legitimately to Life Insur- 
ance. “The Mutual Life’’ has provided 
contracts which protect, and give continu- 
ity to the family and home when the bread- 
winner has been removed by death: or its 
anDuities and endowments provide excellent 
methods of continuing the income of the 
profession when-working days are done. 

Phillips Brooks, the great Boston divine, 
said he could tell an insured man by his 
step and manner. 

Said Bishop Brooks, “Blessed be care, 
cursed be worry.” Care develops a man, 
worry hobbles him. Worry boiis down into 
apprehension and uncertainty. Remove it 
from a man’s mind and you make him 
happy, and he will bear his load of daily 
care with cheerfulness. So long as yon are 
alive and well you have nothing to fear for 
your family or for your business ; but when 
you shall be removed—well, you do not like 
to think of what may occur. If you are an 
honest and practical man you must feel a 
dread of leaving your family to be cared for 
and your obligations to be filled by others. 
You need not long suffer this dread. It 
need not hang like a pall over your life, 
shortening it by years. Takeout insurance 
in favor of both family and business, rest 
upon the confidencethus purchased and live 
out your full life. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








ETS, Dec. 31, 1905...........00s...ecceee 2 
Oo whites oe 
$2, 132,639 63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
NUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all poli- 


Evecs policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der An | baid-up insurance valnes to which the in- 
— is Lenettion by the Massachu~etts Statute. 

mphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ, F, STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia 


CIGHTY.SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capital.. 
eserve fo 











TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 
THOMAS H. MONTGOM 


165 92,409,584 53 
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Old and Young. 


MY FRIENDS. 
BY THE LATE ROBERT BEVERLY HALE. 


SLow as I journey on from day to day, 
I come on other wanderers in my path, 
Some sad, some singing, some in bitter 
wrath, 
And some who join me for a little way— 


Not always very far. Perhaps we see 
That one step moves too slow and one 


too fast; 
Some I have overtaken, loved, and 
passed, 
And some there are who would not wait 
for me. 


Some cross my march just once—across the 
lawn 
I hear a footstep; we shall almost meet ! 
Alas! We may not stay too long to 
greet ! 
A nod, a pleasant word—and he is gone ! 


How many million friends there are whose 
lot 
Keeps them outside my path for life’s 
short while! 
Bat through the distance and the dark I 
smile, 
For I can love them tho I see them not. 


_ 
> 


THE MISSION OF A VOICE. 


BY CHARLES EDWARD MUNSON. 








IT was Sunday afternoon in a Montana 
county jail, and an unwonted stillness had 
fallen upon cell and corridor. Most of 
the prisoners had been turned into the 
cage for exercise; but instead of the 
boisterous talk and laughter, the card- 
playing and the restless tramping to and 
fro in which this hour was generally 
passed, there was the hush of expectancy, 
Even the irrepressible Frisco Spider—a 
light of the prize ring at present under 
an extinguisher for manslaughter—had 
stopped sparring at his image in the frag- 
ment of looking glass wedged into the 
iron latticework of the cage, to give place 
to Thomas Jefferson, up for burglary, who 
wished to shave himself, 

‘**T got to git slicked up fore the ladies 
come,” remarked the latter to the Spider, 
as he hastily lathered his ebony face. “ If 
the sheruff ain’t goin’ to let me shave you 
fellows only onct a month I’m goin’ to do 
it with an ax, This razor’s so dull I'd 
a-cut my chin off a’ready if shavin’ wa’n’t 
my business when I ain’t in jail.” 

** Shavin’ your business!” mocked his 
companion, contemptuously, ‘‘Stealin’s 
your business; ’n’ if you don’t steal no 
better’n you shave you ought to be in 
jail.” The little pugilist rubbed the tips 
of his fingers tenderly over a fresh scar 
upon his chin. 

‘*Hurry up your shavin’ there, Tom !” 
exclaimed another prisoner, who was 
standing before a window looking into 
the jail yard. ‘‘ Here they come.” 

Mr, Jefferson had just time enough to 
scrape off the last patch of lather and get 
into his coat when the door near the 
further end of the cage opened, and two 
ladies entered the corridor, accompanied 
by the sheriff. The latter approached the 
iron latticework and tapped upon it with 
his key. 

‘Boys, you have some visitors,” he 
said. ‘‘You remember that I spoke to 
you about their coming ; and [ hope that 
none of you will forget what is due them 
as ladies who have come here simply to 
show you that they are your friends.” 

Twenty odd pairs of eyes, in all shades 
of wickedness, were fixed in a curious 
stare upon the newcomers. One was an 
elderly woman whose hair was already 
more white than brown, and her compan- 
ion was a beautiful girl who was plainly 
trying to appear unconscious of being 
stared at so candidly, but who was, nev- 
ertheless, obviously embarrassed by it. 
She had never been in sucha place before, 
and the grim stone walls, the barred win- 
dows, the crowd of men caged up as if 
there were a contagion of evil in their 
very touch, all had a strange effect upon 
her. 

The elder woman, who had approached 
the throng of prisoners, holding an open 
Bible in her hand, was the first to speak. 
In a few simple words she told them how 
earnestly she hoped to make that hour 


THE INDEPENDENT 


recall the sacredness of the Sabbath that 
most of them must have known in child- 
hood. ‘‘I was in prison, and ye came 
unto me,” were words that enjoined a 
duty no less than they acknowledged a 
comfort. He who had uttered them had 
been a Man of Sorrows, and there was no 
burden of grief or sin so great that he 
would not lighten it, if he were penitently 
and humbly asked to do so. 

Then she raised the Bible to her breast, 
and clasping both hands over it uttered a 
brief prayer, beseeching God’s mercy upon 
these wayward men for the sake of Him 
whose companions on the cross had sinned 
even as they had sinned. The unwonted 
words of prayer, and the note of an in- 
tense earnestness in the voice that uttered 
them, called down upon the place and 
upon its inmates a solemn stillness. 

So rare a spell, indeed, could hardly 
have endured for a moment in a less im- 
pressive scene than that of the narrow, 
gloomy hall, dimly illumined by the after- 
noon sun that was just sending its last 
rays over the prison wall. The golden 
light traced out a glowing pattern of the 
window on the brick flooring, and fell so 
near to where the girl was standing that 
the beams sometimes flashed upon her 
face and hair. 

During the silent moment after the 
prayer she could hear hardly anything 
but the tumultuous beating of her own 
heart ; and then, asif it were another’s, 
came the sound of her own voice, at first 
low and tremulous, then clearer and 
stronger with each note of the song until, 
unfalteringly and with a tender pathos, it 
rendered its message : 

“I¢ I were a voice, a persuasive voice, 

I would travel the wide world through, 

I would rise on the wings of the morning 
light, 
And speak to men with a gentle might, 

And tell them to be true.” 

It was with more than a gentle might 
that the voice addressed the heart of this 
narrow world, and under the spell of its 
strange persuasiveness more than one 
recreant spirit was wrestling again with 
the old, old problem : What is it ‘‘ to be 
true’? 

During the remainder of the hour the 
same sweet voice led the prisoners in the 
singing of a number of other sacred songs ; 
and altho these had long been strange to 
their lips, the effect of melody was 
not unpleasing. In fact, they took an 
instant and grateful interest in every- 
thing that was done to raise a single hour 
of their lives above a ceaseless alternation 
of spiritless toil and listless idleness, 

When Mrs. Etheridge, the elder of the 
prisoners’ visitors, had proposed this Sun- 
day mission to Helen Hammond, it had 
not been easy for that young lady to de- 
cide that this was a duty which was re- 
quired of her. It was natural that she 
should fear being misunderstood, and 
above allshould dread failure. But after 
the first time she had a real and hearty 
interest in the work she found to do. She 
begged papers, magazines, books and 
clothing from her friends, and took them 

to the prisoners. In this way she came to 
know many of them by name, and there 
was not one of them but knew her, and, 
whether cousciously or not, was the better 
for it. 

She tried so earnestly to make them 
feel that she was their friend, that when 
the morning’s mail one day brought her 
the following communication, she ac- 
cepted it merely as a fresh proof of the 
confidence she had tried to win: - 

‘* Dere Lady :—we are to prisners in the 
county jale wating for ower trialls. we re- 
member what you said about helping poor 
prisners so we thoght we woold rite to ask 
if you coold come over here to see us so as 
we coold tell you about ower misfortones. 
ask for Thomas Jeferson. 

** Yours obediently, 
‘* MICHAEL TUORY, 
* THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 

The dirty half sheet of note paper and 
its painful chirography were so eloquent 
of untold ‘* misfortones” and misery, 
that Helen went to the jail that very 
afternoon and asked the sheriff to allow 
her to see the two prisoners who had 
written to her, That curteous offitial 
readily granted her request and was even 


remaining within hearing during their in- 
terview, saying that he hated to embarrass 
Mr. Jefférson, who was the most ingenious 
liar he had ever listened to. 

Whatever might be the merits of his 
story it was with a vivid sense of the 
dramatic value of the situation, and a 
determination to make the most of its im- 
pressiveness, that Thomas Jefferson, 
standing upon one side of the iron lattice- 
work, recounted to his fair visitor as she 
stood, gravely attentive, upon the other, 
the story of his arrest and imprisonment. 
He declared that he was no more guilty of 
the theft with which he was charged 
than if he had been in Japan when it oc- 
curred, He thought he knew who it was 
that had plotted his ruin by placing in his 
valise the things he was charged with 
stealing. Old grudges could be paid in 
any underhanded way that best suited a 
cowardly enemy. ‘‘ What would he want, 
anyway, with a German silver napkin 
riog and a lot of plated knives and forks, 
which no low-down hobo would take even 
if they was give to him.” 

As for the Spider, ‘‘Give me a trial,’ 
he said, solemnly, ‘All I want is one 
round with the judge ’n’ jury, ’n’ then 
we'll see what show an innercent man has 
in this country. And I don’t want no 
lawyer to second me, neither. If they’ll 
give me a chanct, I’ll put up a good, two- 
handed fight by myself that'll surprise 
somebody.” 

The little pugilist looked so determined 
that Helen thought it quite likely that he 
would be as good as his word, and the 
sheriff, who had overheard this part of the 
conversation, expressed it as his belief that 
the Spider was particularly apt at surpris- 
ing people. 

Helen could not help shuddering at this 
pleasantry, and was heartily sorry that 
her promise to go to the district attorney 
in the interest of the two prisoners did not 
leave her free to ignore the more serious 
case, and plead only the cause of the Ne- 
gro, whom she really believed to be inno- 
cent. 

It was made much easier for her than 
she had anticipated, however, by that 
ofticial’s reception of what she ventured to 
say in their behalf when she visited his 
office a day or two after her experience at 
the jail. She thought him a very pleasant 
young fellow, and he certainly seemed to 
appreciate the embarrassment of her situ- 
ation, and to be anxious to save her from 
it as far as possible. 

‘¢I¢ need not disturb you to think,” he 
assured her, ‘‘ that your interest in these 
men may influence the verdict in the case 
of this prize fighter, one way or the other. 
Prize fighting is too popular a diversion 
in the West to bein any great danger of 
interference from the law. This man 
Tuohy, will get off, of course, and I have 
already found out that there will not be 
sufficient evidence to convict Jefferson, 
altho he deserves to be sent to the peni- 
tentiary merely upon his record. With 
your permission, however, I should like 
to worry them a little about writing this 
letter. Because you have been kind to 
them is no reason why they should impose 
upon you.” 

**Oh! but they haven’t imposed upon 
me,” exclaimed Helen. “I was glad to 
be able to help them, and they did right to 
appeal to me, altho, of course, they should 
not have assumed that I was more able to 
help them than any one else.” 

‘*T am not so sure about that,” he said, 
laughing, and rising to accompany her to 
the door. ‘‘At any rate, I shall not be 
hard upon them, and they will be sharp 
enough to lay their deliverance to the 
right cause.” 

He bowed her out; and, as he went back 
to his desk, thought to himself that here 
was a young lady whose heart was as good 
as her face was beautiful. 





One of the important functions of the 
courts throughout the Northwest is to 
keep the criminal classes upon the move. 
The ‘‘ tin-horn” gamblers, the prize fight- 
ers, the petty thieves and beggars, and, in 
fact, all the numerous varieties included 
under the generic name of ‘‘hobo,” are 
periodically rounded up, conducted to the 
outskirts of the towns, and told to move 
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This was what happened to Thomas 
Jefferson and the Spider immediately 
upon their release from the jail. How 
often the same indignity was repeated in 
their experience during the next several 
years is of little concern here, beyond 
the fact that the circuit of their continual 
moving on brought them back, one day, 
to the town which is the scene of this 
narrative of their adventures. Being 
very hard up they tried to recall them- 
selves to some of their old friends, but 
when a loan wae mentioned no one re- 
membered them. They raised a little 
money by begging on the principal streets, 
but promptly lost it all at ‘‘ craps” and 
on the wheel. In the view of the average 
‘*hobo,” starvation has but one alterna- 
tive. 

**Tt’s no use,” declared Thomas Jeffer- 
son, ‘‘luck’s ag’in’ us; but I'll never go 
to work so long’s I can steal. We've got 
to crack a house ; ’n I’m going to takea 
walk this afternoon ’n look over the 
ground.” 

Mr. Jefferson’s walk resulted in the ap- 
pointment of the first dark night for their 
enterprise. One came very soon when 
every condition seemed fortunate. A 
heavily clouded sky with a drizzling rain, 
deserted streets, the police in shelter, and 
not a soul abroad by one o’clock, at which 
hour they were skulking along in the 
shadows of the trees which bordered the 
streets in that quarter of the town which 
offered the most promising field for their 
operations. 

Presently they stepped before a hand- 
some residence, and after peering sharply 
about the premises to see that all the 
lights were out and no one stirring, they 
slipped swiftly across the lawn and halted 
together under the shadow of a tree which 
stood close below a window. 

‘*Is this the place?” asked the Spider, 
in a whisper. Mr. Jefferson nodded. 

** You sure they ain’t no dog?” Another 
nod. 

‘“*Nor no kids? 
doge.” 

Another nod with some impatience. 

**Goin’ to try the window over the 
stairs ?” 

‘“* Yes ; this side. Now shut up ’n don’t 
ask no more fool questions, but follow 
me.” 

Following Mr. Jefferson brought the 
Spider swiftly to the rear of the house, 
where, after a short search, they found a 
ladder lying along the base of the wall. 
Instructed by a silent motion from his 
companion the Spider seized one end of 
the ladder, and, bearing it around to the 
other side of the house, they carefully 

raised it against the wall, and directly 
under a pair of small windows, about ten 
feet from the ground. 

In an instant more they had slipped off 
their shoes, and, whispering to the Spider 
to keep his eyes open, the Negro quickly 
mounted to the top of the ladder and 
thrust his head through the half.open 
window. After listening for a moment 
he quietly raised the window the rest of 
the way, and, signaling the Spider to fol- 
low him, cautiously drew himself through 
the casement. In a moment more the 
Spider stood beside him on the stairway, 
and with almost incredible silence and 
swiftness they groped their way down 
into the dense gloom of the hall, where 
they paused a moment, and, opening the 
slides of their dark lanterns, silently sur- 
veyed their surroundings. A door at 

their left stood half open. Closely fol- 
lowed by the Spider, Thomas Jefferson 
stealthily picked his way through it, and 
across the room within to a door upon the 
other side, where he paused, and, placing 
his ear at the keyhole, listened intently. 
The sound of a sleeper’s regular breathing 
came tohim. Taking a revolver from his 
pocket, and turning the light of his lan- 
tern downward, he thrust open the door, 
and, flashing his light once about the 
room, brought it to bear upon the face of 
a@ man asleep in a bed at the further end. 
The Spider, who was peering over his 
shoulder, uttered a low exclamation. 

‘‘ Don’t you see who it is, Tom? Durned 
if it ain’t the district attorney what let us 
out of the coop ?” 

‘*I don’t care who it is. He’s got to 
shell out,” said Mr, Jefferson, whose rather 
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carelessly loud tone wakened the sleeper. 
He blinked once or twice in the gleam of 
light that struck his eyes, and then start- 
ed into a sitting posture with one hand 
raised to shut out the blinding glare. 

«“ Whoare you, and what do you want?” 
he demanded. 

Thomas Jefferson was already at the 
bedside, and the single eye of the little 
weapon in his haad was peering grimly 
into the very eyes of the rudely awakened 
sleeper. The Spider was at the bureau 
investigating the contents of various 
drawers and little boxes which looked as 
if they might contain something worth 
taking. 

‘IT want you to keep still for one thing,” 
said Mr. Jefferson, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman in the bed. ‘If 
you make a sound Ill blow your head off. 
Now answer me in whispers. Where’s 
your money ?” 

‘“‘Thaven’t any here,” replied the gen- 
tleman. 

‘*Yes, you have. You needn’t try to 
play off on me, or it’ll be the wus for you. 
Come, where is it ?” 

‘“‘T tell you, I haven’t any except what 
is in my pocket.” 

This suggestion was not lost upon the 
Negro, who quickly went through the 
pockets of the gentleman’s clothes ; and 
then deftly running a hand under his 
pillow, drew forth a gold watch and chain 
which he thrust into his own pocket, At 
this moment the Spider approached the 
bedside bearing a small chest, from 
which he shook forth a suggestive clink 
of silver before he placed it on the bed. 

‘It’s too heavy to carry off, Tom,” he 
whispered, mournfully. ‘‘ We'll have to 
open it here.” - 

‘“*Where’s the key to this chist?”’ de- 
manded Mr. Jefferson. 

“IT don’t know,” replied the gentleman. 
“ My wife keeps it.” 

‘“* Now look here,” continued the Negro, 
savagely. ‘I’ve got through foolin’ with 
you. lll give you just sixty seconds to 
find that key in, ’n if you don’t find it I'll 
put another eye in your head with this 
here little instrument ; but it won’t help 
you any in lookin’ for things.” _ 

He took the watch from his pocket, 
opened it, and held the dial within the 
light of his lantern. The three faces 
were bent breathlessly upon it, two ex- 
pressing a grim fixedness of purpose no 
more to be balked than fate itself; the 
third awaiting the swift coming on of the 
moment when fate in some guise would 
overtake him. So thirty seconds ticked 
away. 

“Are you goin’ to git it?’ asked the 
Negro, ina tone that suggested what the 

. Other might expect if he did not. 

“TI tell you I don’t know where it is,” 
replied the gentleman. Ten seconds more 
—then a sudden exclamation from the 
Spider. 

‘* What's that ?” 

The cry of a child broke the perfect 
stillness, The Spider gripped the hand of 
his companion which was holding the re- 
volver, and turning toward the door they 
held their breath to listen, The next mo- 
ment therecame a soft step upon the floor 
of the room above them, and then the 
sound of a woman’s voice. She spoke a 
few words in a tone of tender soothing, 
was silent a moment, and then began to 
sing as if lulling a chu to sleep, so softly 
that if it had not been a voice and a song 
they knew, the words would hardly have 
come to them ; 

“IfI were a voice, a-persuasive voice, 

I would travel the wide world through.” 

Out of the darkness flashed a vision of 
the narrow, high-roofed hall of the jail 
with its barred window through which 
the afternoon sun was shining, the hushed 
throng of prisoners, the singer, and the 
song, 

“Ivs the girl we wrote the letter to, 
Tom,” whispered the Spider. ‘‘ We can’t 
rob her,” ? 

“ Not a pin’s worth !” declared Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and acting by a common impulse 

they swiftly emptied their pockets of the 
things they had already taken, Thrust- 
ing the watch into its bewildered owner's 
hand, and catching up his lantern and re- 
Velver, the Negro pushed his companion 
before him through the doorway, Being 


wonderfully quick at a lock they were 

through the front door and well off the 

premises before the gentleman in the bed 

could realize, as he sat holding his watch 

in his hand, that the sixty- seconds had 

passed and fate hafl accepted his reprieve. 
Rocuestser, N. Y. 
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DEFINITIONS OF SPRINGTIME. 





BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 





A SOFT-SCENTED breeze lightly stirring, 
A quiver of apple boughs, 

A knot of a nest gently swaying, 
A twitter of little birds’ vows. 


A brilliant and rapturous heaven, 
A smiling and glorious earth, 
A rain-dripping leafin a forest, 
A little pink flower’s birth. 


A mooly cow patiently lowing 
Away to herself on the hill, 

And deep in the fragrant red clover, 
A little calf keeping so still. 


Round cheeks, brighter grown than the 


roses, 
A little lad tipsy with glee, 

And a dear little muddy hand holding 
A bit of green moss up to me. 
GERMANTOWN, MD. 
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JABEZ FOX, AND HIS NINE- 
TEENTH OF APRIL, 1775. 


BY ELLA F, MOSBY. 











‘*REMEMBER @ nation was born that 
day!’ 





It was still dark, but it was near the 
dawn on the nineteenth of April, 1775, 
A New Endfand April is too early for 
flowers to bloom, and yet there was a 
fresh sweetness about the morning wind 
as it blew across the quiet Concord mead- 
ow, and through the boughs of the tall 
elm trees of the old Fox homestead, which 
stood not far from the road that ran from 
Concord to Lexington, and on to Charles- 
town and Boston. Jabez had just wakened’ 
froma dream of finding cowslips in full 
bloom down by thespring. There was not a 
glimmer of light from the windows ; there 
was not a sound—yes, what was that he 
heard on the hard road? Hoof-beats, 
rapid, steady, coming this way—then 
some one knocked on the door, quick, de- 
fiant strokes that seemed to go vibrating 
and reverberating through the old house 
from floor to rafter. Every one was sit- 
ting straight up in bed, with a tingling 
attention to what was coming next; and 
Jabez could hear his father opening the 
front window and calling to ask what the 
matter was? 

“The British regulars are coming!” 
answered a voice out of the dark below. 
It sent a sort of thrill through Jabez like 
the notes of a bugle when it: begins to 
sound a reveille. ‘‘They want Hancock 
and Adams, and the Concord powder. 
Shall they get them ?” 

‘** Never!” answered his father, in a stern 
tone. As he let the window down heavily 
the rider was again on the road, galloping 
toward Concord, 

There was no more sleep for the little 
household. Grandmother was an early 
riser in ordinary times, and now she was 
up, and had the fire burning brightly, and 
breakfast well started by the time the men 
were downstairs. The father took a lan- 
tern and got his ammunition together 
while she was cooking. Sometimes he 
stopped to say a sentence or two when he 
was near her, 

**The London papers boast that they 
will soon have the heads of the rebels, 
Hancock and Adams, on exhibition in 
their city; but I think not;’ and he 
smiled grimly. 

“Father !” cried little Jabez, suddenly 
appearing at the foot of the dark stairs 
with his jacket half on, ‘‘ Father, let me 
go with you.” 

** No,” said hisfather— no, You are to 
stay with your grandmother and see to 
her comfort and safety.”’ 

‘sBut Reuben” (Reuben was the hired 
map)— 

*‘Reuben had a cousin killed by 
Gage’s soldiers on King Street. He has 
two brothers in the Lexington militia. 
He will feed all the stock, and then he 
will give you the keys and go to Lexing- 
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ton himself. We need every man who 
cares for freedom to-day.” 

Jabez was a little comforted to think 
he was to take care of his grandmother. 

Breakfast was ready now, and his father 
put down his gun, and all stood around 
the table while Grandmother lifted her 
hand and prayed for a blessing upon all 
they might do that day. 

Jabez could not eat, he was so excited. 
Presently, seeing his father was about to 
rise, he laid down his knife and fork sol- 
emhly. 

‘“*If the regulars should stop here ”— 
and then he looked at his father. 

** They'll likely not stop here,” said his 
father, smiling a little. ‘* But I won’t give 
you any directions. I don’t know what 
the circumstances will be, and I might tell 
you just the wrong thing. Do what you 
believe is right.” 

A few minutes later he was riding away 
toward Concord and the day was breaking 
It was not long before Reuben was gone 
too. The house was so quiet that it seem- 
ed like Sunday. Presently Jabez heard 
his grandmother call him in a low voice, 
** Jabez, the British are passing by.” 

Jabez threw down his hatchet and the 
wood he was chopping, and ran into the 
house and up stairs to the front window 
where he could look over the hedges and 
walls and see the whole stretch of road 
clearly, There were several hundred men 
in red unifurms marching steadily and in 
unbroken order. The ringing sound of 
their steps and the clank of their accou- 
terments came to Jabez with a rough sort 
of rhythm and seemed to beat time in his 
ear. One of the soldiers whistled ‘* Yankee 
Doodle” and another laughed derisively, 
or Jabez thought so. 

His blood flamed with anger. 

**They’ll get all the Yankee they want 
to-day,” he thought, remembering how 
his father and Reuben looked as they 
went away. He longed to be a man to 
fight them—these soldiers that came over 
seas to take away their freedom and im-- 
prison, yes, and kill theirmen! For he 
remembered the ‘‘ Boston Massacre ” and 
the blood stains on the snow in the street 
where Reuben’s cousin was killed. 

When the last glint of red was out of 
sight he ran downstairs, His grand- 
mother was sitting beside the window, 
but she was not looking out. She had 
her hand over her eyes as if she had been 
praying. 

Reuben put his arm around her and 
said: ‘* Pll take care of you, Grand- 
mother.” 

‘Tm notafraid, deary,” she answered, 
smiling, and looking up at him with clear, 
bright eyes. 

“Grandmother, you don’t think the 
whole British army could conquer us ?” 

‘“*No, no. The God of Israel will take 
care of the seed he has sown. He has 
brought us through many dangers.” 

Jabez’s memory went back to the tales 
she had so often told him of the persecu- 

tions abroad, and the struggles of the 
little handful of men here in the early 
days when the Indians lurked behind rock 
and tree, and no man plowed or went to 
his wedding feast or the house of God 
without carrying a weapon in his hand. 

He said something of the Indian wars. 

*‘ Yes,” said his grandmother, ‘‘ I was 
thinking of them, too, and how much 
more dreadful it seemed to be warring 
against men of our own race, with moth- 
ers and wives and little children praying 
to God for their safety to-day. These 
English are our own flesh and blood.” 

‘Grandmother !” exciaimed Jabez, in- 
dignantly. It seemed as if she were talk- 
‘ing treason, Then he thought that Grand- 
mother’s grandmother had come over 
from England gs a young girl, and used 
to tell her about the old home there, and 
the hawthorn white in May that the night- 
ingale always sang in, and he reflected 
that it might seem different to her. Be- 
sides she was very old, and there was no 
knowing what old people might think 
about things. So he said in a milder tone 
of disapproval : ‘‘ There would be no wars 
at all,if the people thought like you, 
Grandmother |” 

Then Grandmother surprised him again, 
for she laughed out right merrily; but 
she did not say anything, only went on 
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with the every-day work. Jabez returned 
to the wood, but the excitement was not 
at an end. 

Reuben came in later, with sad news 
from Lexington. The minute-men had 
gathered on the Green, and the British had 
fired on them and killed seven. As he re- 
peated the familiar names of neighbors 
and friends, tears ran down the grand- 
mother’s cheeks, sa 

At Concord the British had seized all 
the military stores they could find and 
destroyed them, but the militia met them 
at the bridge, There had been the first 
fighting, and some were killed on both 
sides,. The Concord men held the bridge, 
and the regulars were retreating toward 
Boston. Heate something hurriedly, and 
looked for more ammunition. There was 
alookin his face when he went out that 
made Jabez follow him. 

‘* Where are you going now, Reuben? 
Tell me more. You know something 
more,” and then, with a sudden fear, 
‘you told Grandm»ther Father wasn’t 
hurt !” 

**No, no, he ain’t,” answered Reuben ; 
**but he’s got work on hand to-day, and 
so have the hull set on us. I teil ye, 
Jabez,” and a kind of sullen fire seemed 
to blaze across his rough features, ‘‘ the 
farmers are popping away behind every 
tree and bush and bit of stone wall, and 
there’s a hundred or so along the road 
that won’t march back to Boston !” 

‘* You mean they’re killed—a hundred, 
Reuben?” asked Jabez, in slow astonish- 
ment. 

Reuben nodded, and, jumping over the 
fence, went across the field and up the 
road, keeping behind the wall and with 
his gun ready. 

A thought came into the mind of the 
boy, stirred to the quick by the man’s 
looks and tones, more even than by his 
words. There was Moll Pitcher, the old 
rifle named in jest after a reputed witch, 
because it was likely to play you unex- 
pected tricks. It hung against the kitchen 
wall, behind the furthest door ; and it was 
lcaded. Jabez had shot it off more than 
once, and actually killed a mink that was 
in the henhouse, and wounded a hawk in 
the wing. 

He called out to his grandmother, 
whose wheel he could hear, busily hum- 
ming, ‘‘Grandmother, Ill bring you a 
bucket of water from the spring.” 

Then taking a bucket on one arm, and 
Moll Pitcher under the other, he went 
into the field ; and leaving the bucket at 
‘“‘Grandmother’s spring,” which welled 
up, clear as crystal, under some granite 
bowlders that were shadowed by a broad 
elm tree, he made for the stone wall. He 
knew just where a hole was, and, exam- 
ining his rifle, he laid down flat on the 
ground and watched the road. 

Presently he saw the regulars coming, a 


, miserable set now, cowed, and looking 


with fear at every covert. Several had 
their arms in hastily made bandages, and 
there were blood-stains on their faces and 
clothes. They were panting with fatigue, 
and Jabez heard one say to another : 

*¢Oh, if. 1 could but drink from that 
water! I can hear it splashing on the 
pebbles.” 

‘* Better look out,” said his companion ; 
‘I bet there is a musket now behind 
that wall ;’ and he looked toward the 
hole. Jabez crouched closer to the wall. 

The soldier groaned. He seemed to be 
hurt, and walked unsteadily. ‘‘ One 
drink of cool water,” he said again. 

** Yes, and be shot down like a dog,’ 
said the cflicer, hurrying them forward. 

Jabez sprang up from the wall. He 
forgot all about Moll Pitcher. 

‘¢ Pll bring you some water,” he cried, 
and raced breathless to the spring, dipped 
the bucket and dashed across the road. 
Every drop was eagerly drained. He did 
not come to himself until an officer, who 
was urging up the men behind, flung him 
a gold coin. He trampled it down in the 
dust in a rage, and then he hid his face in 
shame on the top of the wall and cried. 
He had meant to fight for his country, and 
he had been giving ‘‘ aid and comfort” to 
the enemy. 

It was no use to go back for his rifle, 
He could not shoot at those wretched, 
frightened men, The simple, common 
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need of thirst had roused all the sense of 
human brotherhood in him. He did not 
know it was divine; and he still felt 
ashamed when his father came and he 
could not look him in the face. 

But his father did not ask questions. 
He was exultant over the victory. Lord 
Percy had met the troops with re-enforce- 
ments at Lexington; but the “ minute- 
mep,” undismayed, had pursued them all 
the way toCharlestown. It was reported 
that 300 of the regulars had been killed 
or mortally wounded. 

Grandmother read a chapter as usual 
before they went to bed. Jabez thought 
it was very queer it should by the chapter 
about the cup of cold water in His name 
—she bad told him that meant in His spirit 
of pity or compassion—and he wondered 
if she knew. Then he decided she did 
not, for she was spinning in her corner by 
the hearth when he came in with the 
bucket. 

He turned over in bed restlessly once or 
twice. 

** Anyhow I did what I thought was 
right then,” he said to himself, recalling 
his father’s words. ‘‘ But ’twon’t keep 
me from fighting them next time,” he 
added, and fell asleep. 

LYNCHBURG, Va, 
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SAVING A TRAIN. 








BY EVA LOVETT, 





‘*To stay at home all the evening alone, 
while youand Papa go out, Mamma, I 
don’t want to!” exclaimed Madge, in 
dismay, ‘‘I would rather go to some one’s 
house—Kittie’s or Belle’s !” 

** You cannot go !” answered her moth- 
er, decidedly, ‘** There will be Marian, 
you know, asleep upstairs. And Marian 
has climbed out of her crib several times 


lately. It would not be safe to leave her 
alone. She might even get out of the 
house.” 


*But I am afraid of burglars—or .- 


bears !” exclaimed Madge, hastily. 

This was absurd. The small town was 
a peaceful one, and Madge was a fearless 
giri. Mrs. Grayson looked at her foolish 
little daughter, and laughed. 

** You are safe enough. We shall only 
be gone a few hours. If you are reading 
you will scarcely notice the time pass. 
Besides that, dear”—she laid her hand 
upon the girl’s shoulder—‘‘ we never see 
anything worse than our own thoughts. 
Don’t think about it !” 

Madge felt very angry, as with a gloomy 
face she watched from the window her 
mother and father driveaway. Then she 
turned back tothe room and tossed the 
book she had been reading across the 
table. 

**If it was anything worth doing! But 
to stay alone just to take care of a baby ! 
The girl in that story signaled a train in, 
time to save two hundred and fifty lives 
—and the passengers gave her a purse of 
gold!” 

Madge picked up the book again, and 
found the place. 

“There! ‘She waved her red lantern 
back and forth!’ (Probaby only a bicycle 
lantern, like mine.) Tha‘’s worth while ! 
But to see tramps and burglars—and 
ghosts, perhaps—for the sake of taking 
care of a baby!” She shut the book with 
a bang. 

There are many boys and girls like 
Madge who aspire to do great deeds, and 
are angry and impatient at having to learn 
first the little things of life. 

She leaned out of the window. It was 
a pleasant June night. Theré was no 
moon, but in the half-dusk she saw a few 
stars. The laughter of some children up 
the street came faintly to her ears. Then 
she heard a train whistle. 

‘“‘That’s the ‘eight up train.’ The 
‘nine o’clock down’ has a _ sharper 
whistle.” 

Quick as the train dashed through the 
night a thought darted into her mind. 
Where did it come from? 

‘*The other day, Father heard one of 
the conductors say the rails needed tight- 
ening! Suppose one should be loose and 
the engineer not know it!” 

Madge shut the window and walked 
quickly across the room. Halfway to the 





door she stopped. If such a terrible 
emergency as this were possible, was it, or 
was it not her business to stop it? Was 
it possible ? 

A queer jumble of thoughts can go 
throvgh a girl's head in five minutes. 
Madge had been taught to obey conscien- 
tiously and to be honorably faithful to 
any trust; but the feeling that her task 
was, after all, a foolish one, conquered. 
Her mother had not considered that to 
save, perhaps, two hundred and fifty lives 
was of more consequence than to prevent 
Marion climbing out of bed. Suppose she 
brought home a purse of gold! 

She shut the door decidedly after her, 
and ran downstairs. The bicycle stood in 
the entry below. Madge unhooked the 
lantern and stepped quickly outside of 
the door. Then she hesitated again, but 
finally drew the door shut and turned 
away. 

‘* T shall be back soon,” she thought. 

Probably she had no plans of doing 
anything in particular, altho she felt 
quite capable of doing the most heroic 
actions she bad ever heard of. 

As Madge turned up the street she 
heard the merry talk of a group of girls 
coming toward her. Earlier in the even- 
ing this would have been pleasant; but 
she did not care for their society now. 
To avoid them she ran hastily down a 
side street. And this turn-out somewhat 
confused her. 

With the lantern swinging in her hand 
she ran a few squares and made a few 
more sharp turns up one unfamiliar street 
and down another. Before she expected 
it she reached the outskirts of the little 
town, and, just beyond, came suddenly 
upon the railroad tracks. By this time it 
was as dark as a June night can be. She 
felt bewildered. 

‘*T don’t see how the tracks came to 
run around here,” she muttered. ‘ But 
I’m glad I didn’t come out near the sta- 
tion, anyway !” 

Madge waiked along beside the track a 
short distance, holding the lantern down 
to examine the rails. To her horror she 
found her worst fears confirmed. Several 
of the rails were loose, and one actually 
misplaced, lying nearly across the ties ! 

‘* And this is only a little piece of it!” 
she exclaimed, tragically. The oppor- 
tunity she had longed for, to save a few 
hundred people from a railway accident, 
had come ! 

Madge drew her breath hard, and felt 
bold thoughts rise in her heart. She must 
stay there, and, holding the red lantern 
out, warn coming trains of their danger. 
She struck a match, and after several at- 
tempts with her shaking little fingers, lit 
the lantern, and, sitting down upon the 
grass near, waited anxiously for the ex- 
pected train. 

She wondered if there were any more 
trains that night. The town wasa retired 
one, and only boasted of a couple a day. 
She hardly knew if she wished them to 
come or not. She heard several engines 
whistle, a short distance off, but none of 
them came that way. Occasionally she 
waved her lantern, which was some satis- 

“faction, altho the red light was ndt an- 
swered by any returning flash. 

Madge waited at her post for what 
seemed hours. No trains came along that 
track tobe saved. She began to be alittle 
weary of the part of thankless heroine. 
The ground felt cold and damp. The 
place grew darker, and a sense of its lone- 
liness began to creep over her. Madge 
was growing afraid. 

At the bottom of her heart there was a 
tiny conviction that there was something 
wrong about this train-saving business. 
She looked around at the group of dusky 
trees behind her, and the dim hill beyond. 
She stood up. ‘‘l forget which road I 
came,” she thought ; *‘ but it must be late. 
Perhaps I had better go home !” 

She drew the shade over the lantern, 
and turned around to the road. As she 
did so, something rose up directly in front 
of her. -A battered, hulking creature, 
who seemed to spring out of the ground! 

**Don’t scream!” said a gruif voice. 
** What yer doin’ here ?” 

Madge gasped, too frightened to reply. 
Tramp, burglar or ogre, he was the em- 
bodiment of her worst fears! She trem- 
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bled visibly, and perhaps the tramp 
thought she was too ‘‘small game” to do 
anything but frighten. He looked her 
over with a chuckle. 

‘+ P’raps yer waitin’ for yer pa?” 

**Yes !” broke out Madge. Asif the word 
set her free, and, without heeding the 
direction, she sprang past him, and ran. 
Down the road she went, and through the 
group of trees, before she stopped for 
breath. She gave a glance behind, fear- 
fully ; but the tramp had disappeared. 
How pleasant the sitting room seemed 
now! If she were only at home! 

Stopping a few moments to collect her 
scattered thoughts, she chose the road 
leading toward the center of the town, 
and walked briskly along it. For a short 
distance she went steadily on. Then she 
came to a group of houses, and, as she 
drew near, something made her heart, and 
then her feet, stand still. 

Was ita ghost, that white thing, flut- 
tering, waving, beckoning, in the clump 
of bushes near the road fence? What was 
it? 

Madge felt cold chills all over her. A 
ghost? This was worse than the tramp! 
No matter which road she took now ! 

She climbed the fence upon the other 
side of the road, and, cutting across fields 
and around corners, no matter where, in 
her new terror, at lastarrived by a round- 
about way at the lower end of the familiar 
street in which she lived. 

During her headlong chase thoughts 
came thick and fast. Whatan agreeable, 
desirable place home was! Suppose Moth- 
er should get there first! How late it 
must be! How horrid to have had to 
come such along way aroun¢! The house 
was so much further down the street than 
ever before ! 

And now for the third time a sudden 
shock made Madge’s heart beat fast. 
What was this? 

Running up the street toward her came 
a queer, little white figure. Its feet made 
no sound upon the pavement. Its little 
robe floated and fluttered. Nearer and 
nearer it came, running on. Then a big 
lump grew in Madge’s throat. She knew 
now what it was! Suppose she had not 
been there to meet the little white figure ! 
For it was baby Marian ! 

**Couldn’s find you—all over,” the baby 
stammered, creeping into Madge’s arms. 
** Everybody all gone !” 

Madge picked her up, and somehow got 
inside the front door with her. Then she 
broke down, and cried and trembled with 
the baby in her arms. Happily, just 
then, the carriage drove up, and Father 
was in time to help her upstairs, for 
Madge needed carrying as much as the 
baby. And, by and by, Mother came 
into her room, and Madge, ashamed and 
weeping, told her “all about it.” 

Late that night, Madge heard Father 
laughing in the next room. He said : 

**So, she sat by that deserted old car- 
track—to save a train—did she? And 
she met a tramp, you say? And a ghost? 


Poor child! Well, she needn’t be pun- 
ished for running away. She’s been pun- 
ished enough.” 


Certainly she did not wish to be pun- 
ished ; but as shivering Madge listened to 
him, she did think Father was not very 
sympathetic. After all, she had been in 
time to save the baby ! 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PEBBLES. 


THE politicians should select their 
spring hats with due regard to acoustic 
properties, as well as shape and shade, for 
this is the Presidential year.— Boston Jour- 
nal. 





....Friend: ** Did your farce comedy suc- 
ceed on the road?” Manager: ‘“ Every- 
where except in Washington. When we 
played there the Senate was in session ?”’— 
Truth. 


..--A Kansas critic ventures the opinion 
that ‘‘Shakespeare’s style is antiquated.” 
But it should be remembered that Shakes- 
peare has written nothing for several years. 
—New York Press. 


..--Patient : “Doctor, do you think I will 
recover ?”? Doctor: ‘Yes; Iam sure of it. 


You are the fortieth. One in forty recov-- 


ers from your disease, and the thirty-nine 
that I have treated are all dead, so you 
can’t help getting well.” —Ezchange. 
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.--She isn’t very wealthy, 
Yet wears a golden crown ; 
She bought it at a dentist’s 
For just ten dollars down. 
—New York World, 


.... They pressed forward and closely ex- 
amined the Réntgen photograph. “His 
liver,” they said, ‘‘is the image of his fa. 
ther’s, but he gets his lungs from his moth- 
er’s folks.’’—Detroit Tribune. 


-.-Counsel for the Defendant (sarcastic- 
ally): ‘* You’re a nice fellow, aren’t you ?” 
Witness for the Plaintiff (cordially): “I 
am, sir; and if I were not on my oath I’d 
say the same of you.’’—London Fun. 


.-.-"* How’s this?” asked Perry Patetic, 
holding up a big, thick beefsteak to the 
view of the assembled brethren. ‘“‘ Porter- 
house er sirloin ?” asked Wayworn Watson. 
“Nyether. Purloin.”—Cincinnati Enquir- 
er. 

...-Henry’s Month’s Salary.—Mrs. Juss- 
wed: *“ You told me to tip the janitor, Hen- 
ry, dear. I didn’t know exactly-bhow much 
he wanted, but I gave him $100. Do you 
think that was enough?’—New York 
World. 


...-Justice: ‘“‘What’s your name?’ 
Victim: “Ss-s-h’— Justice: ‘‘What?”’ 
Victim: “Sss-h”’— Justice: ‘“ Officer, 
what is that man charged with ?” Officer: 


‘*T guess, your honor, it’s soda water.’’— 
Brooklyn Life. 


...-“I see,” observed Mr. Chugwater, 
looking ovér his morning paper, ‘‘ they’re 
making another effort to put a tax on bach- 
elors.”” “Is that the single tax I’ve heard 
so much about ?”’ inquired Mrs. Chugwater. 
—Christian Work. 


....‘'Me grandfather was eighty-four 
years old whin he died,’’ said Mr. O’Hooli- 
han. ‘ Faith, an’ that’s nothin’,’” said Mr. 
O’Harrity. ‘‘Ave me grandmither was 
livin’ yet she wad be wan hundred an’ tin.” 
—Princeton Tiger. 


...- Wayside Wanderer: “I don’t know 
how it is, marm, but I have a conviction 
that you are going to give me something 
to eat.” Lady of the House: ‘‘ Well, per- 
haps you had better swallow your convic- 
tions. They ought to make a nice meal 
for you.””—Boston Transcript. 


...-An Irish curate, preaching some years 
ago in a suburban church on the subject of 
the Prodigal Son, wishing to impress upon 
the congregation the extent of the father’s 
love, proceeded to exvlain that he “killed 
for him the fatted calf that he had kept for 
years and years.’’—Spectator. 

VERSICLES. 
.... The Advance of Science ,— 

Little Miss Muffet 
She sat on a tuffet, 

And finished her biscuits and tea: 
Then picked up a spider 
That sat down beside her, 

And counted his an-tenn-e. 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....-The true philosophy of family descent 
is in old Mat Pryor’s epitaph, quoted by J. 
S. Willis in a speech in the House of Repre- 
sentives : 

** Here lies Mat Pryor, 
Descended from Adam and Eve ; 
If any one can go higher, 
I’m willing to give leave.” 
—Christian Advocate. 

..--In Cripple Creek the Eastern man 
entered a low, unpainted building which 
bore the name of the best restaurant in the 
camp. He seated himself at the table and 
glanced over the bill offare. ‘‘ Fried eggs, 
boiled eggs, scrambled eggs, ten cents,” he 
read. “Poach me two eggs,’ Le said to 
the waiter. Then he leaned over to the 
man across the table, and with a knowing 
wink he said, ‘‘ You can’t poach a bad egg, 
you know. That’s the only way you're 
sureof getting ’em fresh.’”? The other man 
pointed farther down on the bill of fare, 
and the Eastern man read, ** Poached eggs, 

fifty cents’”’; and then he looked sadly out 
of the window at the mountains.—Princeton 
Tiger. 

....-The average man usually finds him- 
self at sea when he undertakes the descrip- 
tion of a lady’s dress. An old farmer, 
returning from the wedding of a niece in 
town, was eagerly questioned by his family 
as to the bride’scostume. ‘‘ Well,’’ said he, 
‘*she had on some kind of a dress, with 4 
lot of flabduberry of some sort or ’nother 
,down the front of it, and a thingamajig 00 
the back of it, with a long tail of some 
stuff—I don’t know what it was—dragging 
out behind, and a lot of flip-flop flounces 
over the whole thing. There warn’t 10 
arms to it, and she had a lot of white truck, 
soft and floppy like, on her head, and that’s 
jist all I know about it.” All of wich 
must have been unsatisfactory to the ladies 
of his household.—Sacred Heart Review. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a@ really novel and interesting 
kind trealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 


509.—DROPPED LETTERS. 

The warrior left his t* * t, at length ; 

At**the had with his ancient foe, 
At**t it was of eitber’s strength. 

‘For all of t **t none would forego 

Tot**t theother. Hear at last 
The t**t of herald’s horn. ’Tis past— 
The conflict. See, they t**t 
Homeward, their enmity forgot. 


The parson to his t **t now sticks ; 
The artist every t**t or hue 

Must always with discretion mix: 
At**t reply becomes not you. 


510.—WoORD POINTs. 


The twenty-five letters of the square are 
to be arranged into words, long or short, 
until the letters are all used once, and 
once only. Each letter in a word alone 
counts one point, but if any letter occurs a 
second time in any word, the second has 
double value, and counts two points ; and 
if again occurring in the same word, it is 
again doubled, counting four points. No 
word, of course, can contain repeated let- 
ters except when such letters are given 
more than once in the square. To illus- 
trate ‘Reader’? may be formed from these 
letters as one of the words, and its second 
“>” and second “‘e”’ would each count two 
points, making eight points for the entire 
word. The best answer is the arrangement 
of the letters into legitimate words giving 
the highest aggregate number of points. 


G Ray. 
511.—NUMERICAL. 
No classic theme my muse inspires, 
Nor Fancy’s realm invades ; 
But homely joys by household fires 
My homely rhyme persuades. 


Thrice to the sun’s swift, circling round 
The social circles turn ; 

And social bands are closer bound 
About the seething urn. 


For comfort—life—we 1, 2, 3 
At 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 

And thankful taste life’s sweets we see 
At rising, noonday, even. 


Plain be our home; plain be our fare— 
If total, ’tis a treat ; 
And none should murmur or despair 


Who has enough to eat. 
HARRY. 


512,—THE MAGIC PEA. 


Oh! peas and fruit and fish and flesh 
Are very good for man ; 

And we can always have them fresh— 
Well, just because we can, 

(The last’s so like a lady’s plea 

I fear the pun you’ll fail to see.) 

Of peas to-night I dished a can, 
And as I sat and ate, 

Observing one alone upon 
A book beside my plate, 

I added fifty, which, when done, 

Had no effect—it seemed all one. 

A paradox it was, in fact, 
To mystify the mind; 

For when the one I would abstract 
The whole remained behind ; 

And when that all was swept away, 

The one was there, resolved to stay. 

Ws. WILSON. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, Apri 9th. 


505.—Violets; lives, to. 

506.—1, Violone; 2, cloten; 3, 12 in.—1 
foot—a pawx2—paw-paw; 4, 1—I—aye, 
which doubled is aye-ave; 5, clock—lock— 
s 6, Viking—king—VI ; 7, Doni; colonel, 


50+1 100 


——— _—_ 





P 50 500+1 
9,8mall; 10, thing (n0+thing—0); 11, *‘ twice 
eight ”=10 (letters). 

.—Many rivers, rising madly over low, 
rocky shores, tore widely to the ocean, bear- 
ing away bridges, homes and factories. 
From the chaos some towns are just emerg 
ing, altho the flood was weeks ago; (Key: 
i in dumb; enin men; ie in carries; olo 
n colonel; wr in wring; eye in eye; 
x in xanthic; 3 in lynx; gge in egged; 
mb in dumb; bd in bdellium: llin llama: 
iin grit; owe in owe; fin of; ur in fur; 
ough in though; rh in rhomb; awk in 








A Pound of Facts 
is worth oceans of theories. More infants are 
Successfully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk than upon any other 
= a Health is a valuable pamphlet for 
ers, nd your address to the N r 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. ram — 
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hawk ; ey in turkey; ch in chevalier; eau 
in beau; bt in debt; ower in rower; eigh 
in height; ie in sieve; ioux in Sioux: ey in 
key ; ew in sew; tion in notion; ayerin 
prayer; ynin lynx; ay in bay; weigh iu 
weigh; y in lynx; jes: in jess; haut in 
hautboy ; anned in manned ; aquein plaque ; 
ough in though; yz in byzantine; ph in 
seraph ; rhombin rhomb; ea in sea; quet 
in croquet; ps in psalm; ough in bough; 
arrh in catarrh; g in dredge; ussed iv 
mussed; ie in siege; urg in urging: yn in 
lynx; awlinshawl; haut in hautboy; ie 
in thief; uin dun; bdin bdellium ; ou in 
ouistiti; ique in unique; aigh in straight ; 
ough in though.) i 

508.—1, Carp: 2, pout: 38, whiting; 4, 
char ; 5, pike; 6. roach; 7, cod; 8, bleak; 
9, perch ; 10, haddock ; 11, herring : 12, tope ; 
18, skate; 14, sole; 15, sucker; 16, mullet; 
17, jack ; 18, sheepshead ; 19, ruff; 20, bass. 








Selection. 
THE LAW FOR THE WOLVES. 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 





Now is this the law of the jungle, as old 
and as true as the sky, 

And the wolf that shall keep it may pros- 
per, but the wolf that shall break it 
must die. ; 

As the creeper that girdles the tree trunk, 
the law runneth forward and back ; 


For the strength of the pack is the wolf,- 


and the strength of the wolf is the 
pack, 


Wash daily from nose tip to tail tip ; drink 
deeply, but never too deep ; 

And remember the night is for hunting 
and forget not the day is for sleep. 


The jackal may follow the tiger, but, cub, 
when thy whiskers are grown, 

Remember the wolf is a hunter—go forth 
and get food of thy own. 


Keep peace with the lords of the jungle, 
the tiger, the * semen pre the bear ; 

And trouble not Hathi the Silent, and mock 
not the boar in his lair. 


When pack meets with pack in the jungle, 
and neither will gofrom the trail, 
Lie down till the leaders have spoken ; it 


may be fair words shall prevail. s 


When ye fight with a wolf of the pack ye 
must fight him alone and afar, 

Lest others take part in the quarrel and 
the pack is diminished by war. 


The lair of the wolf is his refuge, and where 
he has made him his home, 

Not even the head wolf may enter, not even 
the council may come. 


The lair of the wolf is his refuge, but where 
he has digged it too plain 


Thecouncil shall send him a message, and , 


so he shall change it again. 


If ye kill before midnight be silent and 
wake not the woods with your bay, 
Lest ye frizhten the deer from the crop 

and thy brothers go empty away. 


Ye may kill for yourselves, and your mates, 
and your cubs as they need and ye 


can ; 
But kill not for pleasure of killing, and 
seven times never kill man. 


If ye plunder his kill from a weaker, devour 
not all in thy pride, 

Pack rightis the right of the meanest; so 
leave him the head a nd the hide. 


The kill of the pack is the meat of the pack, 
Ye must eat where it lies ; 

And no one may carry away of that meat to 
his lair, or he dies. 


The kill of the wolf is the meat of the wolf. 
He may do what he will, 

But, till he is given permission, the pack 
may not eat of that kill. 


Lair right is the right of the mother. 


From 
all of her year she may claim 


One haunch of each kill for her litter, and 
none may deny her the same. 
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Readers mentioning THE INDEPENDENT may have 
a neat little book of recipes, and a half-tone reproduc- 
tion of a beautiful picture entitled “An Early Break- 


Cub right is the right of the yearling. From 
all of his pack he may claim 

Full gorge when the killer has eaten; and 
none may refuse him the same. 


Cave right is the right of the father, to bunt 
by himself for his own ; 

He is freed from all calls to the pack. He 
is judged by the council alone. 


Because of his age and his cunning, because 
of his gripe and his paw, 

In all that the law Jeaveth open the word 
of the head wolf is law. 


Now these are the laws of the jungle, and 
many and mighty are thev; 
But the head and the hoof of the law and 
the haunch and hump is—Obey ! 
—Pall Mall Budget. 








STIMULATING and 
REFRESHING aa 
After Exercise 


Liebig 
Company’s 
Extract of Beef 





The genuine has signa- 
ture of Baron Liebig, in - » 
blue, on every jar, thus: 
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Ne 
Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
the best support for puffed 
sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. 
CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 
is plainly stamped ..... 


Fibre Chamois 


All dry goods stores. Three weights. C 
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MAYER & CO. 
Memorial Windows. 


MUNICH. LONDON. NEW YORK. 
47 Barclay Street, New Vork. 
FRANCIS I. MONAGHAN, Manager. 
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— The Franklin Mills 
Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 


contains the full complement of bone, muscle and nerve food. Is easily di- 
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S i 
Is the cleansing season, and it is the time to see that 


your blood ‘is pure, rich and full of vitality. To 
purify, vitalize and enrich your blood, take 


Hood’s 


oe 
Sarsaparilla 
Be sure to get Hood's and only HOOD’S, 
cure nausea, indigestion, 


Hood’s Pills biliousness. They are easy 


to take and easy to operate, and are the favorite 
family cathartic. 








Remember! 


You are wasting money 

when you buy cheap binding 

instead of the des¢ 
Remember there is no “ just 
as good” when the merchant 
urges something else for 
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Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 
Look for ** S. H. & M.,”’ on the Label, 
and take no other. 
If your dealer will not supply you 


we will. 
Send for samples showing labels and materials, 
tothe S. H, & M.Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 


NURSERY 
CLOTH. 


MHIS Cloth is of Bleached 

Muslin on both sides, with 
pure white wadding between, 34 
inzhes wide, firmly quilted to- 
gether. Its utility in the family 
is obvious. All physicians and 
obstetric lecturers recommend it 
for bed pads. It is easily washed. 
All the leading Dry Goods 
Houses in every city sell it by 
the yard. 


' Samples Furnished Free on 
Application by 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


Laight and Varick Streets, New York. 


ENGLISH BRASS BEDS 


Hair Mattresses 
Fine Bedding Manufacturers 


B. FITCH & CO. 


27 West 42d Street, New York. 











LER ARA ARATE EPEAT ERS 
ARE AMERICANS NOTED THE WORLD # 
OVER AS MEAT EATERS ? : : 
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THEIR CEREAL FOODS ARE DEFI- * 


* 

CIENT IN LIFE-SUSTAINING ELE- & 

; as Fa me ae (*) 

Prof. SHARPLEsS, of Boston, says that 75 per cent. See that this . 
of food value is withdrawn in bleaching flour. label is on each ,) 
bag, package or * 

barrel of flour ‘* 

you buy. +t 

at 
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= FRANKLIN MIL « ys 

3. FINEFLOUR | 243 


gested, and cheap, becauseit goesfar. Ask for it to-day, anddiminish the a 
meat bill. Ifyour grocer willnot supply you write usfor SPECIAL OFFER. 


Franklin Mills Go., Lockport, N.Y. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 
For the week ending Thursday, April 9th, 1896. 


TEA.—The offerings of teas were large at the 
weekly auction, but sales were fairly 





COFFEE.—Mild grades of coffee are in fair 
demand, and held firmly. Brazil growths are 
easy at 135%4@16%c.; Java, 21@38ic.; Mocha, 2@ 
25lec.; Maracaibo, 154@2Ic.; Laguayra, 16@22c. 


SUGAR.—Refined sugar is in good demand, 
and the tone is strong. Granulated has ad- 
vanced to 536c.; powdered, 5iéc.: cubes, 55¢c., 
and cut loaf and crushed, 5%c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—City dressed veals 
are ogg! at 5@8\éc. per h,and country dressed, 
4@74c. Dressed mutton is firm at 644@74éc. per 
}, dressed lambs higher at 7}44@9c., and country 
dressed spring lambs easier at $2@5.50 per car- 
cass. Country dressed hogs are steady at 44@ 
6Yéc. per tb. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—There has been a 
moderate trade in flour this week, and the mar- 
ket closes steady. Spring patents are. $3.80@ 
3.95 per bbl.; straights, $3.40@3.55; clears, $3.10 
@3.15; winter patents, $4@4.05: straights, $3.75 ; 
clears. $3.00; city patents, $4.30@4.55. Rye 
flour is steady at $2.60@2.85, and cornmeal 
steady at $2.20. 


COTTON .—-The market for cotton continues 
rather narrow and uninteresting. Fluctuations 
are within a small range. Middling upland cot- 
tou is quoted at 7%c., and middling Gulf, 8c. 

WOOL.—Quotations of wool have not changed 
this week, but trade has been so quiet that there 
is some uncertainty as to the real valuation of 
some grades. Foreign wools have not been ac- 
tive, and tie supply of domestic stock is small. 
Domestic fleeces, Nos. 1, 2 and XXX _ are quoted 
at 22a@28c.; XX and above. 19@20c.: X, do., 16@ 
lic.: combing, 20@23c.; delaine, 18@2lc.; toarse, 
2@22c.; pulled, 28@86c.; Territory, 7@l5c.: 
Texas, 10@13c.; California, 9@15c.: English 
wools, 24@26c.; Canada combing pulled, 25@27c. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat had a sharp 
advance early this week on the reports of dam- 
age to the growing creps in the Ohio Valley; but 
there was a slow response abroad, and the tone 
is easy again. The market closes quiet. May 
wheat is quoted at 73i4c ; No. 1 Northern, 76%c., 
and No. 1 bard, 784@783%4c. Corn is moderately 
active, but offerings are liberal. Fxports bave 
been steady, but outside of the shipping inter- 
ests very little buying is going on. May corn is 
quoted at 36!¢c.; No. 2 cash. 49@40c . and No. 2 
white, 384¢c- Cash oats are quiet and weak in 
tone. The demand is light. and reports of free 
seeding in the West, and good crop rumors, de- 

ress prices. May oats are 2434c.: No. 2 cash, 
Ctec...and No. 2 white, 2644c. Barley is quiet, 
with feeding at 35@37c.,and malting, 
Rye is quiet, with No. 2 Western at 47c. Hay is 
in light receipt, and the deman/’ steady. Prices 
have had another advance, and choice grades 
are higher than for many years. Prime timothy 
hay is quoted at $1@1.05 per 100 ); No.3 to No. 
1, 72%c.@$1. and clover mixed, 75@90c. Best long 
rye straw is also firm, and extremely high. 
Choicest State long rye bas reached the unprec- 
edented figures of 95c.@$1.05 per 100 fh; South- 
ern, Ohio and New Jersey long rye, 85@95c.; 
short rye and prime oat straw, @65c., and 
wheat straw, 40@45c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter had a drop 
late last week. and it has not recovered its 
former tone yet, altho to-day there is a steadier 
and better feeling developing. Arrivals con- 
tinue fair, but demand has not beenas active as 
anticipated. Held nt and old State 
dairy are almost nominal. Western butter is 
moving slowly. Western creamery, extra, is 
quoted at 18c.; firsts, 16@17c.; thirds to seconds, 
12@l5c.; State creamery, 13@lic.: State dairy, 
ll@lic.; imitation creamery, 11@l5c.; factory, 
9@i2c. Old creamery is 10@15c.; old State 
dairy, 9@l5c., and old Western dairy and fac- 
tory. 8@10c. Cheese continues firm and without 
much change. Very few receipts are w= | 
in, and stocks are getting low. Fancy ful 
cream cheese. large, is quoted at 10@10\4c. per tb ; 
common to choice, 7@934c.; fancy small size, 
1044@1034c.; common to choice, 744@104c.; sum- 
mer made, 6@8%c.; choice light skims, 64@7c.; 
ecmmon to prime, 3@5%c., and full skims, 2. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Demand has been 
good for live poultry, and stocks have been 
cleaned up pretty well. Fowls are 10@10%c.; 
chickens, 10@10‘¢c.: roosters, 6@7‘¢c.; turkeys, 
11@12c.; ducks, 60@80c. per pair, and geese, 75c. 
@$1.12. Dressed poultry is a steady, 
with good prices paid for fancy stock. Fresh 
hen turkeys are 13@l4c., and toms, 11@13c.; 
Philadelpbia broiling chickens, 30@35c.; year- 
ling, 12@17c.; older broilers, 20@25c ; Western 
mixed chickens, 8@10c.; Western fowls, 9@10c.; 
Philadelphia capons, 12@20c.; Western, 12@18c.; 
old cocks, 644@7c. Frozen turkeys are 12@15\c.; 
chickens, 9@llc.; fowls, 7@10c._ Eggs have de- 
veloped more strength this week, and close firm 
at 13@)3c. per doz. for best near-by eggs; 18c. 
for Pennsylvania; 12@12\4c. for Western; 11% 
@11%c. for Southern; 20@28c. for duck eggs, 
and 40c. for goose eggs. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are very firm, and 
best grades are scarce and high. Fancy varie- 
ties are $5@6 per bbl.; Baldwins, $3@4; nD 
Davis, $3.50@4.50; Greenings, $3.50@4.50; rus- 
sets, $2.25@3.25. Catawba grapes are easy at 7@ 
lic. per small basket, and $1@2.25 per case. Jer- 
sey cranberries are in light supply and moving 
slowly at $1@2 per crate. Fiorida strawberries 
are in liberal supply and irregular at 25@30c. per 
quart for fancy, and 10c. to 2c. for poor to 
good. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Old po- 
tatoes are in excessive supply and very dull. 
Choice new are stea'ty. Choice old onions are 
steady, but new are dull, Bermuda potatoes are 

5@8 per bbl.; Havana. $526; Ficrida, $5@7; 
Maine Hebron, $1.12@1.25; Maine rose, $1.12@ 
1.50; State rose, $1, and burbanks, 60@70c. per 
sack, and sweet potatoes, $2.50@5. Old white 
onions are $1@2 per bbl.: yellow, 50c.@$1.50; 
rec, Tic @31 25; Bermuda. $1.50 per crate; 
Havana, $1.15@1.30: asparagus. 1.5046 per doz. 
buuches: beets, $3a6 per 100 buuches; kale, 
$1.25@1.50 per bbl.; spinach, $1@1.50; cauli- 
flowers, $3@4 per basket; eggplants, $1.50@3.50 
per box; let™uce, $3 per basket, and tomatoes, 
$1@4 per carrier. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable to 
those of our subscribers who feel specially inter- 
ested.]} 


STRAWBERRIES. 
BY DR, GEORGE G. GROFF. 


OvR earliest fruit is the strawberry, and 
itis one of the most prized which the whole 
year offers. This is because in the spring 
the body so much needs the purifying in- 
fluence of a vegetable acid. The origin of 
the nameis not known. There are at Jeast 
five distinct wild varieties ; two found in 
Europe, the Alpine and the German; one 
In North America, one in South America, 
and one in India. 

So far as we know, the strawberry was 
not cultivated by the ancients. When 
reference is made to it, the wild plants or 
fruit are meant, as in Vergil: 

“ Ye boys that gather flowers and strawberries, 
Lo, hid within the grass an adder lies.” 

We learn from the old books that about 
four hundred years ago it was cultivated in 
some of the gardens about London, and 
was sold in the city by hawkers or pedlers ; 
but these were wild berries; for an agricul- 
tural writer of the time, Thomas Tusser, 
says: 

“ Wife, into the garden, and set me a plot 
With strawberry roots, of the best to be got ; 
Such, growing abroad, among thorns in the 

wood, 





Weill chosen and picked, prove excellent 

food.” 

The first record of any improved berry— 
that is, a fruit better than a wild one—dates 
back to about two hundred years ago. It 
was produced by a grower in Montreuil, 
France. Wild berries, however, were the 
only ones available for planting in gardens 
until the North American berry was carried 
to Europe, and cultivators began to cross 
it with the European variety. This work 
of improvement began in Europe about 
1810, and in America about 1834. All the 
numerous and valuable varieties of this 
fruit now in cultivation have been pro- 
duced, then, within the present century. 

Essentials in Strawberry Culture.— 
Thomas, in his “ American Fruit Cultur- 
ist,’”? enumerates the following requisites 
for success with this fruit: 

“1. Agood, rich, deep soil. (We add a clean 
soil.) 

“2. Clean cultivation between the rows. 

“3. A renewal of planting as often as the vigor 
of plants declines. 

* 4, Selectionof suitable varieties.” 

The Soil.—Any good soil, not wet, will 
produce strawberries, tho most varieties 
seem to prefer the lighter to the heavier 
soils. The soil should have good depth, for 
this prevents failure in dry seasons. The 
strawberry is a thirsty plant, and deep soils 
do not dry out like shallow ones. Any 
ground which will produce corn or potatoes 
will grow strawberries. Low grounds, be- 
sides being wet, often suffer from late frosts, 
aad as the strawberry blooms early, its 
young fruit is often killed ; hence, elevated 
grounds are to be preferred for growing it. 
But by draining low grounds, and by cover 
ing the plants with leaves or straw when 
frosts threaten, one may grow strawberries 
on any soil. Old gardens, however, are not 
recommended for tbis purpose if full of 
weeds. Weeds are so difficult to control 
among strawberry plants, that the writer’s 
experience urges him to select clean 
ground. 

Manures.—Stable manure is good, but it 
should be two or three years old, to make 
sure that all seeds of grass and weeds in it 
are dead. If we dress a strawberry bed with 
manure full of grass and weed seeds it will 
be almost impossible to keep itclean. We 
may use hen manure, wood ashes, ground 
bone and commercial fertilizers, which are 
free from weed seeds. Some writers and 
growers of this fruit say it does about as 
well without fertilizers as with them; but, 
on general principles, ‘‘ Feed a plant and it 
will feed you,” 

Time to Plant.—For growing field crops 
early spring seems to be the time generally 
thought best for planting the strawberry; 
but where a supply of fruit is grown for 
the family much labor may be saved by 
setting plants about the first of August in 
ground from which acrop of early potatoes 
has been taken. Say that by extra culture 
and liberal manuring, good, strong plants 
have been grown. These, on a wet or cloudy 
day, are carefully lifted and carried to the 
new patch. If this is done with reasonable 
care, they will continue to grow as tho un- 
disturbed. Thus we save cultivating the 
plants from spring to August, and, besides, 
get a crop of potatoes off the ground. 
Plants thus transplanted, with a ball of 
earth will bear heavily the next year. 
Strawberry plants may be set between the 
hills of early potatoes; when the potatoes 
are removed the strawberries have all. the 
ground. This plan has worked well ona 
small scale in the writer’s hands. 

Thomas gives the following excellent 
rules to govern the setting of these plants: 


**1. Use well-rooted, one year plants. 2. Make 
the rows straight and parallel by a stretched 
cord. 3. Take plants up in a moist time, if 
practicable. 4. In a dry time, water the plants 
well before taking up. 5. Dip the roots in thin 
mud before setting. 6. If watered after setting, 
finish by drawing over the wet earth a covering 
of mellow surface earth, taking care not to 
cover the crowns of the plants. 9. Plants set in 
midsummer should have the surface of the 
earth about them covered with fine manure or 
grass to keep it moist and to prevent crust- 
ing.” 

If plants are set without balls of earth 
adhering to them, they may be made to 
grow if the earth is compacted firmly about 
the roots. If the season remains very dry 
it may be necessary to water the young 
plants several times. In a small patch it 
will not be difficult to do this. 

Arrangement of Strawberry Beds.—In 
field culture the plants may be set in rows 
three feet apart, eighteen inches apart in 
the row ; or, they may be planted between 
rows of grapes, raspberries, etc., while 
these plants are young, care being taken to 
leave sufficient room for the horse to pass 
in cultivating. In the garden, when the 
plants are set in small beds, Thomas rec- 
ommends the following plan: 
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“ Have beds five and a half feet wide, with 
waiks or alleys two feet wide between them. 
Four rows are then set in each bed, a foot and 
a half apart, the vuter ones six inches from the 
edge of the bed, as shown in the diagram.” | 











Alley. 
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The plants may be a foot apart in the 
rows. A new bed should beset each year. 

Cultivation.—It has already been noted 
that weeds are difficult to manage in a 
strawberry patch; but they can be kept 
down by constant culture. The best plan 
is to kill them as they start, just as they 
come through the ground, or even before. 
This may be done bya hoe or by the garden 
rake. The writer commends for this pur- 
pose the garden-wheel hoes, with rake at- 
tachment. In the garden, or small plot, 
the plants should be kept in hills; but in 
the fields they may be permitted to grow 
into a bed a foot or eighteen inches wide. 
When the hill system is adopted, all runners 
as they appear must be cut off with a pair of 
scissors. The best results are secured if 
crowding of the plantsis prevented. When 
plants are allowed to grow in rows, they 
should be thinned out October Ist, so that 
no plant stands neaier than six inches to 
another. There will be time before winter 
for these to develop strong crowns. 

Winter Protection.—North of the fortieth 
degree of latitude the strawberry should 
have winter protection. Wait until the 
ground has solidly frozen in December, then 
cover the patch to the depth of two or thzee 
inches with forest leaves, straw or corn 
fodder. Do not use hay or long manure, 
because of the weed seeds in them. If the 
straw or fodder has been cut some time be- 
fore applying the berries will readily push 
through it in spring when growth begins ; 
but they should be aided somewhat by 
pushing the covering aside from the rows 
with the rake. If the covering is left upon 
a@ portion of the patch, it will delay the 
ripening of the berries at least a week. 
This is a point of value to those who desire 
to lengthen the season of this excellent 
fruit. 

Spring Treatment.—Some growers let the 
winter mulch lie between the rows, and 
give no spring cultivation ; others remove 
the mulch from a row ata time and culti- 
vate, replacing the mulch. Each one must 
determine for himself which plan is best 
adapted to his own ground. After the 
fruit has set, it is well to cover the ground 
with cut straw to keep the ripening berries 
off the earth. An excellent material for 
this purpose is the green grass cut from the 
lawn. 

Varieties. There are a great number of 
varieties of strawberries in excellent re- 
pute, both in quality of berry and for pro- 
ductiveness. Crescent is said to be the 
easiest berry to grow. It has been called 
the ‘‘careless man’s strawberry.” Wilson 
is the oldest of the American berries, and 
still does well for some cultivators. Sharp- 
less is a splendid berry, tho irregular io 
shape. Cumberland is a model berry for 
the family garden. Bubach, Gandy, Par- 
ker, Earle, Brandywine are also excellent. 
We must remember, however, that soil and 
climate seem to have much to do with the 
success of different varieties of strawberries. 
Only good, vigorous plauts should be set ; 
they must receive fair attention to insure 
good returns. 

This also is to be remembered: Straw- 
berry plants are of two sexes, male and fe- 
male, so that it does not answer to plant 
one variety alone. Thus Crescents, produc 
ng female flowers, will not fruit unless 
planted near plants bearing male blossoms, 

Profits.—The vigor of body and mind 
which strawberries will give to families 
that eat them is profit enough on such an 
investment in the home fruit garden. But 
in field culture, this fruit is often very prof- 
itable. As hich as $1,200 worth of berries 
have been sold from a single acre. Possi- 
bly $300 worth of berries to the acre is 4 
fair average for land under good cultivation. 
As an offset, the expenses of strawberry 
growing are heavier than for ordinary farm 
crops. 

Books on the Strawberry.—The reader is 
earnestly advised to buy one or more of the 
following books on strawberry culture: 
** How to Grow Strawberries.” T. B. Ter- 
ry. (40 cents). “Success with . Small 
Fruits.” E.P. Roe. ($1.25.) “The Small « 
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Fruit Culturist.” A. S. Fuller. (1.50.) 
“The Strawberry Culturist.” A. S. Fuller. 
(20 cents.) “The Berry Book.” Jacob 
Biddle. (50 cents.) 

For a single book “Success with Small 
Fruits” is highly recommended. 

LEWISBURG, PENY. 
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SWEET PEAS. 


BY C. D, BELL. 








Our knowledge of the sweet pea, or La- 
thyrus odoratus, extends back to the be- 
ginning of the etghteenth century. At that 
time there were four varieties before the 
public—the purple and scarlet varieties 
which had been brought from Sicily, and 
the pink and white, natives of Ceylon. A 
few attempts at improvement soon raised 
the number of varieties to eight. Here all 
progress stopped until twenty years ago, 
when Henry Eckford undertook to do for 
sweet peas what other florists had done for 
other plants. How he succeeded is proved 
by the great and growing popularity of the 
modest, old-fashioned flower for which, ten 
years ago, no one would have ventured to 
predict even a future; yet today sweet 
peas are grown in California by the hun- 
dreds of acres, while all over this broad con- 
tinent clusters of this graceful flower lend 
their charm to the landscape in all direc- 
tions. 

The modern strains of the sweet pea may 
be divided into three classes founded on 
well-marked types of form: First, the Eck- 
ford sweet peas. These are of English 
origin. They are remarkable for their 
widely expanded forms, the upright stand- 
ard is wide and round, with waved and 
slightly incorved edges. The most striking 
members of this class are Mrs. Sankey, an 
exquisite light pink ; Captain of the Blues, 
the chief violet hue; Mrs. Gladstone and 
Apple Blossom, pink ; Countess of Radnor, 
mauve ; Ignea, vivid rose pink ; and Boreat- 
ton and Stanley, the darkest of all sweet 
peas. 

Inthe second class the standards are 
deeply indented on either side. Imperial 
Blue, Indigo Blue and Butterfly, white 
with delicate blue tracery, are some of the 
most beautiful examples of this division. 

The third class of sweet peas consists of 
those flowers which retain the old form. 
The oblong standard curves outward, and 
is not widely expanded. Emily Henderson, 
pure white ; Blanch Ferry, pink and white, 
and Fairy Queen, white veined with car- 
mine, are exquisite representatives of this 
class, 

The actnal range of colors in sweet peas 
now embraces white, scarlet, blue, prim- 
rose, yellow, lavender, maroon, crimson, 
rose, flesh, pink, crimson pink, wine color, 
buff, cream, gray, salmon, mauve, indigo 
and viulet. These colors are found in many 
shades and in stripes of various tints. They 
come true from seed, tho the amateur is apt 
to be disappointed with the results of his 
own seed saving. He forgets that plucking 
freely of blooms causes the vine to keep on 
growing and exhausting its strength so 
_ it is no longer able to produce the best 
seed. 

Sweet pea culture is so simple that the 
veriest tyro cannot make a failure of them. 
The chief requisites are sun and moisture. 
The soil should be thoroughly prepared by 
digging in deeply plenty of rich manure as, 
if the sweet peas are to continue to bloom 
throughout the season, the soil must be 
rich and capable of ho!ding moisture. The 
latter is such an important point that, in 
order to obtain it, many growers of large 
amounts of sweet peas prefer to clear out a 
trench and sow the seeds below the level, 
at intervals drawing up the soil to them, or 
“hilling up,” as it is termed. The seeds 
are best planted where it is intended that 
the vines should remain. The rows should 
run north and south when possible, so that 
ed vines may enjoy the full benefit of the 

un. 

In the latitude of New York the seeds 
Should be sown about the middle of April, 
or even earlier if the ground be warm, as 
the sweet pea is a hardy plant. If the soil 
is sandy and well drained, it is even possi- 
ble to hasten matters by planting the seeds 
late the preceding fall. These seeds will 
come into bloom much earlier than the 
earliest seed that can besown in the spring. 
In planting cover the seed to a depth of 
threeinches. To retain moisture the soil 
between the plants should be constantly 
stirred, or a heavy mulch of straw or litter 
may be placed about the roots. Watering 
in dry weather is to be recommended. 

‘ bc the ordinary sweet pea has the vine 
- t,it is necessary to furnish it with 
Psa Support for the rampant growth. To 

ulge its climbing propensity a trellis is 
Senerally furnished. Should the vine, 
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however, display a tendency to grow too 
strong and high, pinching back must be 
resorted to or the blooms will suffer. It is 
well, also, to remember that the more flow- 
ers you pick the more sweet peas the vines 
will bear. As soon as the plants flower it 
is necessary to keep picking the blooms to 
avoid secding. Every seed pod means a 
diminution in the number of blooms and 
a shortening of the life of the vine; hence 
to get fine flowers and plenty of them pick 
every day. 

But the sweet pea is no longer of necessi- 
ty avine. Its habit has been changed as 
well as its form and color, and the dwarf or 
non climbing variety has appeared. In this 
connection the synchronism of variation in 
plants is strikingly exemplified The same 
dwarf sport made a simultaneous appear- 
ance in England and California, and has 
now appeared in Germany. The first dwarf 
specimens were white, but a pink variety is 
now reported, and, doubtless, we shall soon 
have all the different colors. The unex- 
pected development in this direction has 
opened up fresh possibilities for the sweet 
pea. No longer aclinging, dependent plant 
it is already suggested as a bordering for 
beds, a use for which its hardiness, grace, 
delicacy aud free blooming tendencies ren- 
der it most suitable. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ORCHILLA: WHERE AND HOW 
PRODUCED. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 











AMONG the lowest orders of plant life is 
the lichen, which we find clinging to rccks, 
fences, the bark of trees, often growing 
where there is not the least visible means 
for obtaining sustenance. Lichens aie 
usually regarded as wholly worthless, but 
afew who are wise enough to regard all 
plant life closely find in them some rarely 
beautiful forms, and more seldom, delicate 
and beautiful tints, altho their prevailing 
color is an ashen gray. Some of the lichens, 
however, have an economic value, and at 
certain places the gathering of them is quite 
au industry. 

While recently in Magdalena Bay, which, 
as you may see from the’ map, is well 
toward the southern extremity of the Pen 
insula of Lower California, I found a few of 
the natives engaged in gathering orchilla 
(or chee-ya). This is the common name of 
the article, altho it is properly the lichen 
R ocellus, from which is prepared the or- 
chilla, orchi], or archil of commerce. This 
is a rich purple dye:tuff, extremely beau- 
tiful, and because of its delicate tone and 
luster is highly valued for coloring silks. 

The Rocellus differsin form from most 
lichens, resembling more a miniature shrub. 
A peculiarity is that it only grows near the 
sea and usually upon large rocks or down 
the sides of steep precipices, where it is 
sheltered from the sun. This latter fact 
makes the gathering of it often a difficult 
and dangerous task, and one adapted almost 
solely to the natives of the half civilized 
countries where itis found. Formerly the 
entire supply came from the Canary and 
Cape Verde Islands, Sardinia, the Minorca 
Islands and the Levant. In 1853 it was 
found in the Galapagos Islands ; in 1872 in 
Lower California, and later in the Congo 
State. Until this last discovery the produc- 
tion was not equal to the demand, and the 
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industry was quite renumerative. When 
it was found here some enterprising San 
Francisco merchants obtained a grant from 
the Mexican Government for all the orchilla 
lands, and broughtdown men and supplies 
for prosecuting the work on. an extensive 
scale. But recent declines in price have 
again relegated the industry wholly to the 
natives. - 

As soon as the lichen has been taken 
from the rocks it begins to reproduce itself, 
the new growth maturing in two years, so 
that the supply cannot well become less. 

The natives climb up and down the 
rocks and gather it in sacks and baskets, 
then spreading it upon the sand todry. It 
is then sold to dealers in the coast villages, 
and by them pressed into compact bales; 
then sold again to the masters of the trad- 
ing vessels which make more or less regular 
visits, and by them carried into the mar- 
kets of the world 

While Nature performs her part bounti- 
fully by renewing the growth, without 
intermission, the amount gathered varies 
greatly from season to season. The people 
in these countries are not fond of work, and 
will not often labor unless forced by neces- 
sity. When crops are good and food is 
plenty, the orchilla trade languishes. But 
when the season is bad, and hunger drives 
them to the rocks and cliffs, Rocellus rolls 
in freely upon the buyers. 

The pickers receive from one cent to a 
cent and a half per pound for the dried 
lichens, depending upon how plentifally it 
ccemes in, rather than on its market value. 
And asagood many pounds of the fresh 
material are required to make one pound 
when dried, it is not at the best an industry 
which will make the gatherers rich. 

Fa? KLIN, O. 








“Pearl top,” “pearl glass,” 
“tough glass,” ‘no smell,” 
and “best light,” are great 
“Macbeth ’”’ in- 
cludes them. all, if you get the 


big things. 


chimney made for your lamp. 
Let us send you an Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 











e 
Sick people well 
know the value of a tasty and 
appetizing food—that séays tasty. 
Here’s the value of 


OMATOSE 
\BISCUIT 





The American Biscuit & Manufac- 
turing Co., New York. Somatose Biscuit are 
easily digested, increase the appetite, re- 
Store strength, increase the weight. 

For sale by druggists at 60 cts. per box-—or sent 
by manufacturers, charges paid, on receipt of price. 
Pamphlets mailed free by 
, Schieffelin ¢: Co., News York, Sole Agts. 
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TRAVEL. 
Cook’s Tours to Europe. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
Our Annual May Party, the first of our high-class 
7 the White Star Line 
. Succeeding departures 
All the arrangements 





Illustra progamm lroad and steam- 
ship tickets for individual travelers every where. 


THOS, COOK & SON, 
261 & 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


Cruises under the American Flag. 


The steamer OHIO, built by the Cramp Co., build- 
ers of the “St. Louis,” is the largest Steam Yacht in 
the world. Specially chartered by us. 


June 27ith._60-DAYS’ CRUISEto RUSSIA 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, stopping to see the Tota 
Eclipse of the Sun. Cost, $475, and upward. 


Sept. 15th.—A 1. pOonrTEe. UNIVERSITY 
CRUISE to IN « Educational and Scientific. 
$1, and upward. 


European Tours June 6th, July Ist and 8th. Send 
for itinerary. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 


11715 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card 
the name and address to which he would 














ike the paper sent, 
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Has No Equal.-+ 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all 
is so thorough in its action, an 
effects so many permanent cures as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”— Dr. H. F. 
ERRILL, Augusta, Me. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Only 
Admitted at the World’s Fair. 


RYSTAL 












An absolutely rfect 
sanitary filter. Filtering 
cylinder of rous rock, 
cleaned instantly by revolv- 


a book that will be mailed free to you. post 

forit. Also Gravity Filters—in which we use the 

Crystal Fountain Rock Tube. - 
The Ceo. L. Squier Mfe. Co., 

Filter Pept. “*E” Buffalo, N. Y¥., U. 8S. A. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALL’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, it taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it: soothes and re- 
lieves the p» tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Halls Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. ’ 


Try it, Try it! 
CE 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 














New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 


1 Number (1 week)..........++..+- $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks). .....-.ssssee0s "20 
4 - (1 MONA)... cccewscesesee 25 
13 (3 Months)... c.ccccccces 75 
17 = ial SOON, scnczwncavenes 1.00 
26 . (6 mS  Ridecnesedevedes 1.50 
52 = (1 YOAR)..ccccccccccccess 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).........- 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
Names and full remittance must ac- 
company each club. 

To clergymen $2.00 a year. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
aninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscription 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines,in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 2% num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 





FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Chambers St. and West Broadway, also 
57th ™t. and Gth Ave... and 135 to 139 
West 42d st... New York City. 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 
Hampers packed for any part of the country. 
pg A omen for medicinal purposes. Write for 
price lis 


DTEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale 
for cash or on installments a large assortment 
of nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and 
Square Pianos, all warranted like their new 
Pianos. Aliso, second-hand Pianos of other 
make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


SCIENTIFIC 
BICYCLE MAKING 


The ball bearings of a bicycle must be 
very hard. But they must not be brittle, 
or they will break easily. The CoLUMBIA 


method is 
the shape cu 


required, Ay 
machined down to exact size, case hard- 
ened to diamond density on its surface, 
and then polished. Such bearings rarely 
break, while they give the matchless ease 
of running that makes 






























tough steel A 
is forged to 






$100 


to all alike 
Columbias in construction and quality are 
in a class by themselves. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Art Catalogue gives full informa- 
tion of Columbias; also of Hartford bicycles, 
next best, $80, $60, $50. Free from the Colum- 
bia agent or mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 


Standard of the World 














1895 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
country. > ee te 
For full information address 
THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. 
383 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington St., Chicago 
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An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 
for 
Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 
Sold by druggists and grocers. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Peari St., New York. 








Made in 
Palestine, 
Syria. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittebargh. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 


For colors 


RED SEAL 
{ 

JOHN 7. LEWIS & BROB.00 | permanent. 
Philadel; ; 


MORLEY 
Cleveland. 


Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo, 
Louisville. 





NaTIONAL Leap Co.’s 
Tinting Colors. 


ET WELL-ENOUGH ALONE” 
is a safe maxim to follow in paint- 
ing —as in everything else. 

White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and 
always have been the best and standard paint. 
To be sure of getting 


P ure W hite Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 


Pure 


tint White Lead with the 
Pure White Lead 
They are the best and most 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 











Enough 


VIM 
TIRES 
DON’T 






tread 


SLIP 
BOSTON WOTEN BOSE & ROBBER C, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. San Francisco. 


EDWING, BURT & CO, 









FINE 
SHOES 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t., 
Breoklyn, N. Y. 
70&72W.2384 8t.,N.Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 


Ce, name stam on lin- 


~~ ing and sole of each 
=> shoe. Catalogues sent 
- op avovlicati 


po : 3Ton 
— $35. 
TANDARD SCALES 

Full Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 


OSGOOD & COMPANY "°°" 





















Are You Going to Paint? 


The Averill Paint is unequaled for Beauty and 
Durability. 

It has been extensively used for twenty-five 
yearsin every section of the country with the 
most satisfactory results. 

If you contemplate painting your house or 
buildings, send for sample card of beautiful 
tiits and testimonials. 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 


38 Burling Slip, New York. 

















competent 

Club ents 

(Women,Men, 

Girls or Boys) 

in every town in the U.S. to get 

orders for our celebrated goods. 

LIBERAL TERMS; Goop IN- 

BIG PRESENTS with 

> Teas Cof- 

57 ge ver —pF Send seine, 
and .-in stamps,and we w mail you a 44 poup 

Best Imported Tea. apy kind, and fall pnd B.C I. 

PHE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
3l and 33 Vesey Street. New York, P. O. Box 289. 

















1 Broadway, New York. 
SEE THAT CURVE ? 








KEATING 


“365 DAYS AHEAD OF THEM ALL.” 
Sometimes a rider wants an extra strong 
bicycle as well as an extra light machine. 


Our art “Cat” (2 two-cent stamps) 
tells how it is done. 
KEATING WHEEL CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
W. S. MALTBY, { Park Place, N. Y.City. 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 














“THE WESTMINSTER.” 


NEW YORK. 


Corner of 16th Street and Irving Place, one 
block cast of Broadway at Union Square; close 
to all the good theaters and all the good shops. 
Convenient to L roads, cables and horse cars— 
BUT OUT OF THE NOISE. A quiet, cozy, comfort- 
able, elegant, homelike, inexpensive hotel, 
where weary sight-seers and shoppers may find 
enjoyment, rest and recuperation after a busy 
day. American plan, $3.50 perday. ‘A Little 
Book about a Big City,” free, if you write for it. 


E. N. ANABLE, Proprietor, 
121 East 16th Street, New York. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church, - - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 





a public house,and which i 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 
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For 
Boys’ 
Wear 


‘ 


A visit to the Wash Goods Depart- 
ment at the “Linen Store ” will repay 
any one in search of desirable stout 
goods for boys’ wash suits. There 
are shown Linen Checks in a number 
of new effects, Galateas, with dashes 
of white, Fancy Stripes, with solid 
tans, browns, reds, navy, etc., for com- 
bination. 

The collection of Ducks includes 
the stylish wool-like 
mixtures in grays 
and browns, white 
linen Ducks with 
delicate stripes of 
color, and a number 

Registered Trademark, Of Other new things 
in fancy linen Ducks and Drills, while 
for a particularly serviceable wear- 
resisting fabric there are the always 
desirable plain brown Hollands and 
Drills in great variety. 

In the same department we are also 
showing full assortments of French 
Organdies, Dimities, Linen Lawns, 
Madras Cloths, Galateas, Linen 
Ducks, plain and fancy Linen Ba- 
tistes and other desirable fabrics for 
Ladies’ gowns, shirt waists, vests and 
skirts. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
‘¢ THE LINEN STORE,’’ 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


House Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


DEAFNESS &.HEAD NOISES CURED 
y my — tm pee bear 


by F. Hiscox, 858 B’ way, NewYork Writefor book of ssoods FREE 











Not an Exneriment, but a Phenomena! 
Success. Tried and proved. 








Fer For 
MEN. $ 1 () WOMEN. 

«MADE LIKE A HOWARD WATCH. 
+ « « WE MAKE THEM BOTH.” 








"96 Sow Meaty. 


The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co. 


383 Wi 


St., Boston. 
41 Lane, New York. 
34 Washingten St., 
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